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The terms of thirty of the 
ninety members of the 
United States Senate will ex- 
pire next year.,..The successors of nearly all 
of these Senators are to be.chosen by..the 
legislatures which..were elected on the 8th 
inst... In seven States action had already 
been. taken or foreshadowed. These States 
yield a Republican gain of one seat, that 
which has been occupied by Mr. Gorman, of 
Maryland. The elections held on the 8th 
will give to the Republicans the seats now 
occupied by the following Democratic Sen- 
ators: Messrs. White, of California; Gray, of 
Delaware; Turpie, of Indiana; Smith, of 
New Jersey;. Mitchell, of Wisconsin; Mur- 
phy, of New York, and Roach, of North Da- 
kota. In addition, Mr. Allen, Populist, of 
Nebraska, will be succeeded by a Republi- 
can, and it is reported that a majority in the 
Legislature of Nevada will oppose the re- 
election of Mr. Stewart, Silverite. But his 
successor, although he may be called a Re- 
publican, will not stand with the Republican 
party on the currency issue. There may be 
a Republican gain in West Virginia, but ow- 
ing to the almost even division of the Legis- 
lature the result of the Senatorial election 
there cannot be foreseen. Of the 90 Sen- 
ators the Republicans, after March 4 next, 
will have 55. Not all of these will be men 
who have opposed the Silverites, but a con- 
siderable majority for the gold standard is 
absolutely assured. The present Senate is 
controlled by a fusion majority in favor of 
silver, and the Committee on Finance is or- 
ganized in opposition to the gold standard. 
The men of prominence who will retire are 
Messrs. Gorman, Gray, Turpie, Allen, Smith 
and ‘Murphy. If it be assumed that Mr. 
Quay will be re-elected, there will in all 
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probability be no other changes of any im-° 


portance in the membership of the Senate. 


The Republicans have re- 
‘tained control of the 
: House of Representa- 
tives, but by a majority considerably re- 
duced. In the present Congress their ma- 
jority exceeds 50; in the Fifty-Sixth, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, it will not exceed 
20 and may fall to 14. But it will be suf- 
ficient to insure control by the party through 
the election of a Speaker and the customary 
organization of the committees. The heavy 
losses of the Republicans were in the East; 
the House was saved to their party by gains 
in the West. In the three States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania the 
Republicans lost about 20 districts, the loss 
in New York alone being 13, and 9 of these 
were wholly or partly within the limits of 
the metropolis. There were also losses in 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Maryland. The 
notable Republican gains were in Kansas 
(5 districts), California, Washington, South 
Dakota, Michigan and Nebraska. The num- 
ber of Populist representatives has been cut 
down by about one-half. Among the well- 
known members of the present House who 
were defeated ate Mr. Walker, of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Jerry Simpson, of 
Kansas, and Mr. Quigg, of New York City, 
in whose district a Republican majority of 
9,000 for himself in 1896 was transformed 
into a majority of 6,000 this year for his 
Democratic opponent, Mr. Chanler, a soldier 
in the recent war with Spain. 
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The most exciting of,the State 
elections was that which took 
place in New York. The major- 
ity of about 82,000 for Mr. Van Wyck in 
Greater New York was overcome by the Re- 
publican majority in the remainder of the 
State, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt was 
1371 
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elected Governor by about 17,000 votes. Vot- 
ers were affected by many influences, but at 
the end of the campaign the most powerful 
were those exerted by purely local questions 
concerning the metropolis or the State. The 
attitude of Mr. Croker toward the Supreme 
Court caused a considerable number of 
Democrats to vote the Republican ticket for 
State officers. On the other hand, Colonel 
Roosevelt lost votes which were cast for the 
Republican ticket in 1896, because of the un- 
satisfactory record of the present Repub- 
lican State Government and for the reason 
that recent State legislation, enacted by a 
Republican Legislature, was objectionable 
to certain classes of citizens. Because of l.s 
connection with the present Government and 
his attitude toward the canal expenditures, 
Mr. Woodruff, renominated for the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, fell behind Colonel 
Roosevelt by 7,000 or 8,000 votes. In Penn- 
sylvania the: result showed that if the oppo- 
nents of Senator Quay had been united they 
would have beaten him, for the combined 
totals of votes cast for Jenks (Dem.) and 
Swallow (Proh.) exceeded the number of 
those cast for Stone (Rep.). But Mr. Stone 
‘was elected. It has not yet been ascertained 
whether the Republican Legislature will re- 
elect Senator Quay. In Minnesota, while all 
the Republican candidates for Congress were 
elected, a majority was given for a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. In North 
Carolina, where a combination of Populists 
and Republicans has recently held power, 
the Democrats obtained control of the Legis- 
lature, this victory being the fruit of their 
War upon the negroes. ln Kansas a notable 
Republican revival marks the decline ci 
Populism. The Republicans almost elected 
a Governor in Bryan’s State and did elect a 
majority of the Nebraska Legislature. 





The Democrats were out- 
voted in North Carolina 
two years ago by a combi- 
nation of Populists and Republicans. Con- 
sequently, a considerable number of local 
offices fell into the hands of colored men. 
Some days before the recent election the 
Democrats announced their determination to 
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establish the political supremacy of the 
white race and to prevent the negroes from 
holding office. In various ways they sought 
to intimidate the negroes, who were warned 
in some places that they must not nominate 
and support colored men. City streets and 
country roads were patrolled by armed 
bands of Democrats wearing red shirts. 
There was very little disturbance on election 
day in North Carolina. On the following 
day, in Wilmington, a mass meeting of 
whites ordered the suppression of a news- 
paper, edited by a negro, because, it was al- 
leged, he had published an article reflecting 
upon the chastity of white women. He was 
required to decide before 7:30 a.m. on the 
10th whether he would leave the city and 
remove his press. Having received no re- 
sponse, the white Democrats on-the follow- 
ing morning destroyed the contents of the 
newspaper office and burned the building. 
Afterward, on the same day, there were at- 
tacks upon groups of negroes in several 
parts of the city.’ Nine negroes were killed 
and three white Democrats were wounded. 
Before night the Mayor and all the Populist 
or Republican members of the Board of 
Aldermen had resigned and their places, had 
been filled by Democrats. The Populist 
Chief of Police also took himself out of the 
way, and his Democratic successor swore in 
250 white special policemen. The retiring. 
chief was driven out of the city and hun- 
dreds of negroes fled into the adjoining agri- 
cultural districts. Four military companies 
have since been doing police duty. The At- 
torney-General of the State and other prom- 
inent Republicans say that 25,000 white Re- 
publicans or Populists voted with the Dem- 
ocrats on election day. The Democrats 
elected three-fourths of the members of the 
Legislature. 





The race riot in Green- 
wood County, South Car- 
olina, began at the polls 
on election day, in the town of Phoenix. R. 
R. Tolbert was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in that district. He is also chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee. 
His father, John R. Tolbert, is Collector of 
the Port of Charleston. He came home to 
vote and was at one of the polling places in 
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the county. Thomas Tolbert was at the” 
Phoenix precinct, taking the affidavits of 
negroes who were not permitted to vote for 
his brother. He was attacked by one 
Etheridge, the Democratic manager at an- 
other precinct, and in the riot which ensued 
Etheridge was killed, while Tolbert was 
mortally wounded. The father, coming to 
the rescue in a carriage from another pre- 
cinct, was attacked by a mob and danger- 
ously wounded. His young nephew was also 
badly hurt. They escaped and made their 
way to Columbia, where they were confined 
in the penitentiary to save them from fur- 
ther injury. But they are to be prosecuted 
for murder. The father had 57 bird shot in 
his body. James Tolbert, assistant post 
master at McCormick, was warned to leave 
the State in 36 hours and is now in Wash- 
ington. A party of Democrats trying, it is 
said, to find the slayer of Etheridge, was 
ambushed by colored men, who wounded one 
white; whereupon the whites scoured the 
country for negroes and killed ten of them. 
Six of these were lynched upon suspicion. 
The Tolberts appealed to the Government at 
Washington, and the Attorney-General in- 
structed the Marshal and District Attorney 
of South Carolina to inquire and report. 





The report of Mr. Powderly, 
Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, for the year ending June 30th, 
shows that the total number of immigrants 
for the year was 229,299, of whom 10,737 
came through Canada. There were 3,030 
debarred, of whom 417 were contract labor- 
ers. The number of males was 135,735, and 
of females 93,524; under fifteen years of age, 
38,267; between fifteen and forty, 164,905; 
over forty, 26,127. There were 44,478 illiter- 
ates over fourteen years of age. Those who 
brought in thirty dollars or over numbered 
27,608; less than thirty dollars, 96,203. Of 
the entire number 42,596 had previously 
been in the United States. The country 
most largely represented was Italy, with 
58,613; then came Austria-Hungary with 
39,797; Russia proper, 27,221; Ireland, 25,- 
128; Germany, 17,111; Sweden, 12,398; Tur- 
key in Asia, including Syria, 4,275; Japan, 
2,230; China, 2,071. Almost all other coun- 
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tries were more or less fully represented 
also. The total receipts of the immigrant 
fund from the head tax was $326,644, and 
the expenditures $244,380. Mr. Powderly 
recommends specific legislation to 


render it somewhat more easy to regulate 
the immigration across the Canadian border, 
suggesting that certain points be selected 
as sole ports of entry for such immigrants. 





The expression of the pur- 

ThaRewenenes pose of the United States 
: to take and hold the Phil- 

ippines still excites the stubborn resistance 
of Spain’s Commissioners at Paris. The 
joint meeting which was to have been held 
on the 8th inst. was postponed until the 9th, 
and on that day, after the American Com- 
missioners’ reply to the arguments of Spain 
had been presented, an adjournment was 
taken until the 12th. But Spain was not 
ready on that date, and there was another 
postponement, with the understanding that 
there should bea meeting on the 14th or 
15th. Two Cabinet meetings were held in 
Washington on the 12th, and it is reported 
that the Government prepared for the Com- 
missioners positive instructions to the effect 
that the United States would not tolerate 
prolonged delay and could: not permit fur- 
ther discussion of the right of the Commis- 
sion to consider the question of the disposi- 
tion of the Philippines. Spain contends that 
in signing the protocol she reserved her full 
sovereignty over the islands, and that the 
understanding was that the “ temporary oc- 
cupation ” of Manila by the American forces 
should empower the Commissioners to do 
nothing more than to impose certain condi- 
tions as to the government of the islands, 
or the disposition of them, by Spain in the 
future. The correspondence which took 
place just before the signing of the protocol 
is published. ‘The letter of the Spanish Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, dated August 7th, 
shows that such was the position taken by 
Spain at that time. But it was not approved 
or accepted by the United States, and in the 
response of Secretary Day, on August 10th, 
our Government simply stood by the terms 
which it had proposed, and submitted a 
statement of them in a draft of the protocol, 
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which, the American Government holds, em- 
powered the Commission to decide as to the 
ownership of the islands. It is reported that 
Spain will not sign a treaty which deprives 


her of the islands without payment for them. $ 





The Cuban Assembly, sit- 
ting at Santa Cruz del Sur, 
has taken action concerning 
the disbandment of the insurgent army and 
has appointed two committees. One of 
these, headed by Gen. Calixto Garcia, is to 
represent the interests of the insurgents in 
consultation with the President at Washing- 
ton; the other, called an Executive Commit- 
tee, Gen. Rafael Portuondo being its chair- 
man, will be stationed at a point near Ha- 
vana and will have full charge of the inter- 
ests of the revolutionists until an independ- 
ent government shall have been established. 
President Masso and other officers of the in- 
surgent government resigned, and their 
powers have virtually been transferred by 
the Assembly to this Executive Committee. 
General Garcia’s associates are Gen. Manuel 
Sanguilly, Gonzalez Lanuza, José Villalon 
and Miguel Gomez. The disbandment of the 
army was “ authorized ”’—one report says it 
was “ordered ’’—but the completion of this 
work seems to depend upon the attempts of 
General Garcia’s committee to obtain in this 
country, either from our Government or 
from private sources, money for the pay- 
ment of arrears due to the insurgent soldiers. 
General Garcia’s son, now in the United 
States, says that $50,000,000 is needed to pay 
the men and establish them again as agri- 
cultural producers. It was generally ad- 
mitted in the Assembly that the army must 
speedily be disbanded. Reports say that 
the proceedings were marked by good order 
and intelligent discussion, and that there 
was uttered no word questioning the honesty 
or good faith of the United States. General 
Wade, of the Commission, reported on the 
10th inst. that the Spaniards were obeying 
the requirements of the evacuation agree- 
ment to the best of their ability, and had 
shipped away 20,000 men. At Guantanamo 
General Perez, commander of the insurgent 
forces there, has been appointed Mayor by 
General Wood, who has instructed him as 
to the kind of Government to maintain 
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: The inauguration of the 
ae Salisbury Lord Mayor of London has 
pemanee. always been the occasion 
for a speech at the Mansion House by the 
Premier announcing the foreign policy of the 
British Government. This last week Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on the occasion was 
looked forward to with much interest. He 
referred briefly to the campaigns in India 
and the Sudan and the practical settlement 
of matters in Crete; then turned to the ex- 
tensive preparations that had been made in 
the army and navy. These he declared were 
simply prompt and effective precautions, the 
necessity for which had passed away 
through the good judgment and common 
sense of France. He then referred to the 
question of a protectorate over Egypt, and 
to the cheers that greeted him he responded 
that he could not rise to the hight of the 
aspirations indicated by the audience; that 
while he could not affirm as to what might 
be done under a different state of things, for 
the present there was no plan for announc- 
ing such a protectorate, and seemed to be 
well content with the existing situation 
for the present. This did not, however, 
mean that the situation had not changed 
since the fall of Omdurman, but he 
hoped that there would be no such develop- 
ment as should necessitate war. With re- 
gard to the Czar’s invitation he expressed 
his sympathy, but considered it best to be 
provided against all contingencies. Among 
these contingencies he mentioned the intro- 
duction of the mighty force of the Ameri- 
can republic among nations, whose domin- 
ions are expanding and whose instruments 
to a certain extent are war. This introduc- 
tion he characterized as a grave and serious 
event which may not conduce to the inter- 
ests of peace, tho he thought it likely in any 
event to conduce to, the interests of Great 
Britain. With regard to the general situa- 
tion he said: 


But what has been impressed upon us is that 
the subject matter of war is terribly prevalent 
on all sides. We see nations decaying whose 
government is so bad that it can neither main- 
tain the power of self-defense nor retain the 
affection of its subjects, and when this occurs 
there are always neighbors impelled by some 
motive—it may be the highest philanthropy or 
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it may be the natural desire of empire—to con- 
test as to who shall be heir to the falling na- 
tion; and that is the cause of war. 





» 


Attitude 
of Europe. 


Perhaps more significant even 
than Lord Salisbury’s speech it- 
self is the reception that has 
been given to it. In England there is evi- 
dently some disappointment at the postpone- 
ment of the settlement of the Egyptian ques- 
tion, but that is accepted on the whole with 
fairly good grace and attention is specially 
directed to the references to America. These 
are welcomed, as has been everything that 
indicated a closer union of English and 
American interests. On the Continent it is 
without exception regarded as foreshadow- 
ing, if it does not definitely announce, an 
Anglo-American alliance. A Vienna paper 
gravely discusses the question whether the 
British Islands really belong any longer to 
Europe, but have not gone over bodily to 
the American Continent. The French con- 
sider it a menace to Europe, and especially 
to Germany, but express doubt whether 
this country will be willing to “ play the rdéle 
of trainbearer to English politics.” The ref- 
erence to decaying nations, as a similar ut- 
terance: before, has stirred very bitter feel- 
ing in Madrid, and is there looked upon as a 
“revelation of egotism in its most terrible 
form.” The German press connects the 
speech closely with American policy in the 
Philippines, but seems to think that there is 
involved no special danger to German inter- 
ests, which have been sufficiently safe- 
guarded. The general result of all seems to 
be that while. America is looked upon as a 
sort of enigma, with great possibilities for 
evil as well as good, no one is ready to grap- 
ple with it and all are inclined to leave the 
solution to the future. 





The most important item from 
France is that Major Marchand 
has started back for Fashoda and 
proposes to continue his exploring tour 
across Southern Abyssinia and wind up his 
enterprise at Jibutil, in the French Province 
of Obok, just below the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb. It is considered significant that 
the interpellation in regard to Fashoda in 
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the Chamber of Deputies was withdrawn 
the day before Lord Salisbury at the Man- 
sion House announced that there would be 
no protectorate proclaimed over Egypt. Al- 
together the situation is more quiet, at least 
on the surface. The Dreyfus matter, how- 
ever, continues to attract great attention, 
and there are the most contradictory reports: 
Dreyfus is dead; Dreyfus is well; Dreyfus 
has been summoned to Paris; the anti-Drey- 
fusites are threatening dire things in case of 
his release, and so on. Possibly a more sig- 
nificant report is one to the effect that the 
politicians, are becoming disgusted with 
French colonial experiments, but feel that 
they are unable as yet to stem the tide of the 
Chauvinist press. Meanwhile the army and 
navy movements continue, and there is a 
story that’ Russia has expressed her great 
displeasure at the constant changes of the 
Ministry, has announced that what France 
needs is an emperor, and said that she is al- 
ready training one for her in the Russian 
army. As the only person to whom this can 
apply is Prince Louis Napoleon the report 
invests the actions of the Bonapartes with 


more of importance than has usually been 
accorded .to them, 





Emperor William’s pilgrimage is 
over. From Beirfit he went to 
Damascus, where he was re- 
ceived with illuminations, decorations and 
the enthusiastic applause of the populace. 
He has encamped in the ruins of Baalbec 
and unveiled in front of the Temple of Venus 
a marble slab commemorating his visit in 
Turkish and German; he has toasted the 
Mohammedans, assured them of his imperial 
friendship and expressed a wish for their 
health and prosperity; and now he is on his 
way to Spain. This last move is possibly 
the most unexpected of all and has given 
rise to a great variety of comment. The 
Madrid papers announce that it is in re- 
sponse to a special invitation and that the 
Emperor will visit the Queen Regent and 
throw the weight of his great influence in- 
to the Spanish scale in the contest with this 
country. The Berlin papers, however, are 
skeptical, affirming that he is going abso- 
lutely incognito, and only takes this round- © 
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about way to get to his dominions because 
he does not wish to make too rapid a change 
from the torrid heat of Palestine and Syria 
to the bitter cold of the Baltic regions. As 
to the sum total of results it is difficult 
as yet to make affirmation. He appears to 
have been rather disgruntled over some 
things, notably the curtness of the Pope’s 
acknowledgment of his imperial gift to the 
German Catholics, possibly emphasized by 
the discovery that the gift itself was the re- 
sult of an act of high-handed robbery on the 
part of the Sultan, the real owner having 
absolutely refused to sell the land, on which 
his imperial majesty confiscated it. As to 
further advantages in the shape of. conces- 
sions and agreements, those are still some- 
what nebulous, and altogether, if we may 
trust the general tone of German comment, 
the enterprise does not seem to have ended 
in such a blaze of glory as was hoped. 





While the Russian Govern- 
ment appears to have accepted 
the general political situation 
cordially the Russian people evidently find 
reason for dissatisfaction. One of the most 
prominent Russian papers recently pub- 
lished a very sharp attack upon the policy 
pursued by the Government in the Levant, 
claiming that by joining the concert of Eu- 
rope it had practically accepted simply a 
sixth part of the influence in affairs, whereas 
its interests entitled it to a much higher po- 
sition. It claimed that the far-off Hastern 
extremities of the empire are being fed and 
forced into artificial life at the expense of 
the centers; that the Government is spend- 
ing so much upon its railroads that it can 
only give one per cent. of its budget for 
education. More forcible than this was a 
statement that there would probably befgre 
long be insurrection in Macedonia and Ar- 
menia,in which case the Russian Government 
was called upon to settle matters itself with- 
out having recourse to any consultation with 
the other Powers. This created considerable 
stir, and two days later the paper was com- 
pelled to publish an editorial taking back 
the whole thing and affirming that there was 
a distinct outlook for peace in the Balkan 
- peninsula. Subsequently the same paper 
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turned to the development of trade and 
claimed that the Russian financial policy 
was helpful to England and directly hostile 
to Russia, strengthening English capitalists 
and inviting English capital at the expense 
of Russia. To this there has yet been no 
reply, but the same paper has again come 
to the attack and published a threatening 
article in regard to the situation in Persia 
and Afghanistan, where it says that there 
is a crisis imminent. The fundamental occa- 
sion for all this, so far as can be seen, is the 
course of the German Emperor, whose ef- 
forts to come into cordial relations with the 
Turkish Government and his success in 
securing concessions for Turkish railways 
have aroused considerable jealousy. All this 
the Russians look upon as poaching in their 
own preserves, and they are proportionally 
disturbed. 





The valor of English ‘troops 
has been supplemented by 
English diplomacy, and the 
questions that threatened so seriously the 
northern border of the empire have appar- 
ently been satisfactorily settled. Thé differ- 
ent Afridi tribes have met in assembly, re- 
ceived the terms of the Indian Government, 
accepted them and expressed on the whole 
their cordial approval. They had themselves 
presented certain requests, such as the re- 
duction of the salt tax, the return to the 
tribes of a number of women who had fled 
for British protection, and the payment of 
the subsidies from the date of forfeiture. 
The first two were refused as impracticable; 
the last was accommodated by a payment of — 
three months’ subsidies. A request of the 
tribesmen that fugitive head men now in 
Afghanistan be reinstated in their old posi- 
tions was answered by permission for them 
to return, but with the statement that the 
British authorities could not settle their fu- 
ture position. An encouraging feature of the 
situation is the cordial acceptance by the 
tribesmen of the establishment of the rail- 
way through the Khaibar pass. Altogether 
the situation is very much improved and the 
Indian Government feels sanguine that there 
will be no more disturbance among the 
Pathan tribes. 


The Indian 
Frontier. 
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“Bykxon is dead,” carved the boy, Alfred 
Tennyson, on a rock in one of the shaded 
hollows of Somersby, when on the nine- 
teenth of April, 1824, the news from Misso- 
longhi reached the quiet rectory in Lincoln- 
shire, and the rector’s son, fourteen years 
old, wandered, heavy of soul, through the 
familiar woods. “It was a day when the 
whole world seemed to be darkened for me,” 
he wrote simply, many years afterward; and 
the sentiment was common enough at the 
time, not only among the young and ardent, 
put in older and colder hearts. Byron was 
dead, and the pathos and heroism of his 
death asked forgiveness for the shortcom- 
ings of his life—shortcomings which every- 
one felt had been punished with ample se- 
verity. He had fallen from the dizzy pin- 
nacle of supreme success which had been 
gained at a single leap. The white heat of 
popular enthusiasm which knew no limit 
nor restraint had chilled into a sullen, sense- 
less animosity, and the cruel silence of his 
wife tacitly permitted her husband’s charac- 


ter to be the prey of every poisonous tongue. . 


It seems incredible that good people should 
have repeated or that sensible people should 
have believed a tithe of the slanderous ab- 


surdities which played havoc with Lord By- 


ron’s name, did we not know how deeply 
good people can sin, and how widely sensible 
people can err, if their neighbor’s reputation 


be at stake. When Sir Walter Scott, whose 


goodness and whose sense were both of that 
impregnable kind which defied contagion, 
wrote his admirable and dignified review of 
the third canto of “ Childe Harold” for the 
Quarterly, we find that excellent woman, 
Joanna Baillie, vehemently reproaching him 
in a very foolish letter for the gentleness of 
his tone; while the “sweet and forbearing ” 
Lady Byron felt herself no less outraged by 
this moderation, and unhesitatingly wrote 
in her own behalf to tell him so. One won- 
ders if there ever was a man so plagued, and 
bullied, and tormented by female corre- 
spondents as was the master of Abbotsford. 


But even when Lord Byron had been 
hounded from his native land, and while 
English society was atoning for its many sins 
by cruel harshness toward a single sinner, 
the poetry of this noble scapegoat suffered 
little diminution of favor. It was not pos- 
sible to repeat over and over again the tri- 
umphs won by “Childe Harold,’ ‘“ The 
Giaour ” and “ The Corsair.” It was not 
possible always to sell ten thousand copies 
of a poem in a single day; and Byron, whose 
standard of success had been pitched at an 
unnaturally high level by the dazzling con- 
quests of his youth, was wont to fear at 
times that the public had wearied of his 
verse, just as it had wearied of the lighter, 
gayer, simpler and more wholesome strains 
with which Scott had preceded him. Bu’ 
we, looking back upon his long connectio1 
with Murray, and knowing the enormous 


sums which that princely publisher paid for 
“‘ Manfred,” “'The Prisoner of Chillon” and 
“Marino Faliero,” are well aware that Lord 
Byron’s star never paled during his short 


life. After his death, England, with the 
swift revulsion of feeling which was but 
natural in a generous nation, took back her 
erring son into her heart; and the future 
laureate was not the only English boy who 
felt the whole world darkened when the evil 
tidings came. It is evident that Moore did 
no more than voice the general sentiment 
when he summed up the “noble poet’s” 
qualities in terms which sound to us now 
like the maddest extravagance of praise. 

“Never did there exist before, and, it is 
most probable, never will there exist again, a 
combination of such vast mental power and 
surpassing genius, with so many other of 
those advantages and attractions by which 
mankind is, in general, dazzled and capti- 
vated.” 

This was the verdict of the day, and in the 
glow of enthusiasm, deepened by regret, 
there were not lacking futile attempts to 
soften the transgressions of Byron’s life, and 
the too frequent immoralities of his verse. 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold’s simple and stern ulti- 
matum, “Not even genius can repeal the 
Decalogue,” has never won much favor from 
an impetuous world, ever ripe for extremes; 
and it was amiably conceded that a great 
poet should not be judged by the same striu- 
gent rules which held good for a banker or 
a brewer. Men quoted Goethe’s caustic say- 
ing, “ After all, Byron’s poems are not so 
immoral as the newspapers,” without fully 
realizing the slender character of this de- 
fense. And when all other accusers failed, 
there was always his poor, foolish mother— 
a true daughter of the “mad Gordons ’’— 
who could be conveniently blamed for every- 
thing. What should not be pardoned in a 
man whose stormy and unhappy childhood 
was but the prelude to a still more stormy 
and unhappy life! 

The publication of Moore’s biography in 
1830 marked the zenith of Lord Byron’s 
fame as a poet. Then came the slow, sure 
swinging of the pendulum. Enthusiasm 


softened to reason, reason faded to doubt, 
doubt withered to denial; and for the past 


twenty-five years it has been as much the 
fashion to disparage Byron’s verse as it was 


formerly the fashion to exalt it. His head- 


long impetuosity, the frequent roughness 
and carelessness of his lines, his lack of fe- 
licitous and delicately chosen words, above 
all the ease with which the sombre heroes of 
his poems—self-conscious in the midst of 
their despair—lend themselves to a rather 
vulgar ridicule, make the harshest of criti- 
cism appear well founded to those who have 
no recognition of the force, the splendor, the 
beauty that lie behind these manifest de- 
fects. Moreover, popular poetry has become 
in late years so contemplative and introspec- 
tive in character, so gentle, and thoughtful, 
and well mannered, that the passionate viril- 
ity of Byron, his vehemence and defiant 
pain are very much in people’s way. It is 
bad enough, say these pensive idealists, to 
have the clarion note of Mr. Kipling’s im- 
perialism ringing in our ears; spare us the 
deeper echoes of revolt which disquieted our 
fathers, and our fathers’ fathers, born in 
more troubled days. 

Supercilious depreciation of a great poet 
is richer in absurdities than the infatuated 
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idolatry of his worshipers. Critics began 
to find it hard to praise Wordsworth, or 
Shelley, or Keats, or Tennyson, without con- 
trasting the simplicity, the sincerity or the 
melodiousness of these singers with corre- 
sponding faults in the author of “Childe 
Harold” and “ Manfred.” Mr. Swinburne 
provoked a smile by explaining—very much 
in the tone of Mr. Howells—that “ we have 
become used to better work and carefuller 
workmen;” while lesser lights took pleas- 
ure in recording their insignificant prefer- 
ence for a single line of Wordsworth, or a 
single litie of Keats, over the whole of Lord 
Byron’s poetry. When Mr. Ernest Myers 
announced valiantly, but unnecessarily, that 
he would sacrifice the four cantos of “ Childe 
Harold” to preserve one of Macaulay’s 
“ Lays,” we felt grateful that the sacrificing 
and the preserving of poetry was not under 
his control. 

All this time, however, the French, quite 
unmoved by the opinions of Mr. Myers and 
his contemporaries, read and reread Byron 
with unflinching delight, atid with a clear, 
keen understanding of his place in the an- 
nals of literature. “Byron is one»of our 
French superstitions,’ said M. Edmond 
Scherer discontentedly; but he might have 
added that this was a superstition shared by 
that great nation of scholars, Germany. 
“The Germans, too, those men of’ blood and 

iron, 
Of all our poets, chiefly swear by Byron.” 

It has happened more than once already 
that France and Germany have taught Eng- 
land to recognize the eminence of her sons; 
and when Mr. Arnold lifted the quiet author- 
ity of his voice to say that Byron, at whom 
every wanton hand had hurled a stone, was 
“the greatest natural force, the greatest ele- 
mentary power which has appeared in our 
literature since Shakespeare,” the words 
awoke a responsive chord in many a wait- 
ing heart. 

For there is always youth to be reckoned 
with, youth ripe for revolt, generous, defiant, 
in love with the glory of nature, quivering 
with the emotions of life. No one whose 
town-bred childhood has been nourished on 
the melody of “‘ Childe Harold” can hear, 
even in middle age, the haunting sweetness 
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of those lines written by the shores of Lake 
Leman, without a keen and subtle recollec- 
tion of the moments when, with the first fine 
perception of beauty, came the first passion- 
ate desire to see and to enjoy. How wide, 
how lovely, how unattainable seemed the 
great world where Harold roamed to the 
poor little eyes that looked out from dull 
schoolroom windows to the dull city streets ! 
How hopelessly far away were all those 
glorious lakes and mountains, the broken 
temples of Greece, the wave-washed palaces 
of Italy; how ever present were the stupid 
realities of daily lessons and daily blunders, 
the weary routine that stretched out blankly 
into the unfathomable future of a child! It 
is ill arguing about our first loves, and when 
that love is Lord Byron’s poetry, who shall 
tear it wholly from our hearts ? A doubtful 
choice, perhaps, not to be widely recom- 
mended; but a little innocent dreaming child 
gathers and hoards the pure gold of such 
poetry and iets the baser metal go. This is 
the alchemy of infancy. 

And now the pendulum is swinging back 
again, and Byron’s star is once more in the 
ascendant. That “ puissant personality,”— 
the most forceful and overmastering, said 
Goethe, in English letters—could not long be 
banished to the realm of shadowy things. 
“All other souls, in comparison with his 
soul, seem inert,’”’ wrote M. Taine, with the 
tine rapture of a Frenchman for that “ Ti- 
tan, fairer than the gods,” whose vehement 
passion had once startled even England out 
of her guarded calm. The unreasoning, un- 
resisting, uncritical surrender of heart and 
mind to the charm of a splendid but imper- 
fect verse can never be repeated. Byron 
will never again be the idol of an hour, and 
critics will never again say that “ Cain” is 
equal to “ Paradise Lost” and ‘“ Manfred ” 
finer than “ Faust.” But in place of short- 
lived homage, followed by depreciation and 
neglect, there is dawning at last upon Eng- 
lish speaking people a fuller understanding 
of the poet’s power and beauty, his great- 
hess, his defects, his rank in the literature of 
his land. 

No other proof of this can be needed than 
the interest aroused by the new edition of 
lord Byron’s letters and poems; by the vol- 
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ume of correspondence edited by Mr. Henley 
and published a year ago, and by the beau- 
tiful books now issuing slowly from the 
press of Mr. John Murray in London. These 
will comprise not only all the material al- 
ready given to the world, but a number of 
additional letters, which have lain for sixty 
years and more in the possession of the son 
and the grandson of the ever patient and 
generous publisher, who was the poet’s faith- 
ful friend,—a friend not .to be estranged by 
petulant irritability or by violent gusts of 
ill temper, quickly repented of and atoned 
for. It is inevitable that much space in 
these volumes should be given to a vast 
army of notes which the demands of the new 
“ Byroniana”’ render necessary to the stu- 
dent, but cannot make welcome to the 
reader, if, indeed, there be such a thing now- 
adays as a reader too modest to call himself 
a student. It is also inevitable that the 
hitherto unpublished letters should lack 
something of the charm and interest of 
those which Moore gave the public nearly 
seventy years ago, and which Macaulay pro- 
nounced the best in the English language. 
But all are valuable, inasmuch as they re- 
veal to us the character of a man whose sins 
were glaringly conspicuous, and whose vir- 
tues were masked by pride and insincere 
misanthropy. The ever-to-be-lamented de- 
struction of Lord Byron’s memoirs leaves 
us no real clue to his brief troubled life, ex- 
cept his correspondence,—the broken, bril- 
liant, desultory correspondence of one who 
was never rich in friends. Unedifying oc- 
easionally, these letters, nevertheless, bear 
out in the main the testimony of Sir Walter 
Scott, who wrote to Lady Abercorn, after 
the poet’s death, a letter full of discriminat- 
ing praise and admirable common sense, ad- 
nmitting Byron’s faults of temper, lauding 
his generosity, and charging much of the 
blame for his unhappy married life to the un- 
warrantable interference of the public. 
“Man and wife,’- said this clear-headed, 
kind-hearted critic, “ will hardly make the 
mutual sacrifices which are necessary to 
keep them friends, when all London is hal- 
looing after them.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 











SURGERY OF THE WAR. 


BY HENRY BEECKMAN DELATOUR, M.D., 


ATTENDING SuRGEON, Lonc IsLanp CoLLece Hospritat, BRoox1yn. 


THE most striking fact encountered by 
the surgeon looking at the results of. the 
war from the standpoint of his profession 
is the great saving of life and limb by the 
new small arm projectiles. The Mauser and 
Krag-Jérgensen steel-jacketed bullets are 
not nearly so deadly as the old leaden Spring- 
field missiles. Wounds that were certain 
death now heal up and hardly leave a scar. 
We had seventy surgical cases caused by 
bullet wounds, at the Long Island College 
Hospital, and out of all those only one death, 
though a very large percentage would most 
certainly have died from the same wounds 
if inflicted by the weapons of ’61. For in- 
stance, there were six cases in each of 
which the lung was pierced by a bullet. 
That used to be fatal, but all six cases ended 
in complete recovery. We had only one am- 
putation in those seventy cases, though it is 
safe to say that in ’61 there would have been 
twelve amputations, for many of the men 
who came to us were shot through the limbs 
in such a manner as, with the old bullets, 
would have rendered amputation essential. 
A number of our wounded had been shot 
through the feet. That was a fact for which 
we cannot account. The bullets that struck 
their feet seémed to be about spent, but still 
having force enough to penetrate the bone. 
Almost all the wounds were either in the 
upper part of the body, or else below the 
hips; the middle of the body escaped—there 
was only one wound in the abdomen. We 
can account for the high wounds because 
of the tendency to shoot over the heads of 
approaching trogps, but cannot account for 
the midd'e of the body escaping in the man- 
ner it did. 

We saw no evidences that any deleterious 
substances entered into any of the missiles 
tired at our soldiers by the Spaniards—brass 
cartridge shells, for instance. I saw nothing 
of any results from them and heard no com- 
plaints about them. The amputation we 
had was that of a leg struck by an old fash- 
ioned leaden bullet of large caliber, some- 


thing like a Springfield. This and a Mauser 
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ball struck the limb within ‘an inch: of each 
other. The leaden one spread and. did,a 
deal of damage to the bone. 

The effect of the Mauser bali depends on 
the range. At its greatest speed its effect 
is explosive—if a ball so traveling strikes a 
man in the heaa it is liable to blow his head 
all to pieces; if traveling at slower speed it 
passes through the tissues, doing more or 
less damage according to the resistance en- 
countered; when almost spent. the damage 
done is much smaller. If a: Mauser ball 
strikes a solid bone it shatters it, but not. to 
the same extent as the old leaden bullet; if 
it strikes the soft part. at the end of one of 
the long bones it passes clear through, leay- 
ing a small puncture. The Mauser has sev- 
eral ways of breaking and spreading. If it 
is broken at the tip the jacket may be left 
in one position and the lead travel on to a 
further point. We had one very curious 
wound of that sort. In cases where the 
jacket ripped there was, of course, much 
laceration of tissues, otherwise the scar 
made by the Mauser ball was so small that 
it was hard to find—nothing more than a 
dimple. 

The first-aid packages carried by all the 
soldiers did fine service. Almost all our 
wounded report the use of these first-aids by 
themselves or by comrades. This kept 
down blood poisoning to a remarkable de- 
gree. Taken on the whole, our wounded 
were treated as well as was possible at the 
front. Those who came to us complained 
of great hardships, but not of hardships that 
could be avoided. That some of them had 
to walk or crawl seven miles to reach a hos- 
pital simply could not be helped under the 
peculiar circumstances. Our wounded were 
from the skirmishes in June and the bat- 
tles of July 1st and 2d. Many of them after 
receiving their wounds were, for a certain 
time, without further attention than could 
be given with the first-aid packages, but 
they all felt that there was a good reason 
for it. 

General Shafter was absolutely right in 
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storming Santiago. The condition into 
which his army got shortly after the storm- 
ing shows that conclusively. The men who 
came to us wounded in the first and second 
day’s battles at Santiago were in fairly good 
physical condition; those who came after 
that were wrecks from the fever. This was 
due to conditions in Cuba and not to any 
faults in the transportation. The men 
brought to us by the army ship “ Relief,” 
in charge of medical officer Col. Nicholas 
Senn, had been notably well cared for. That 
the army should be stricken with sickness 
to such an extent that a “ complete list of 
the sick would be the muster roll of every 
regiment,” was not surprising, even if 
Colonel Roosevelt’s broad statement is taken 
literally. When the English send a regiment 
to Jamaica they expect to lose one-third of 
the men from the effective force by sickness 
in three months, and the entire force in 
three years. The Cuban climate is similar 
to that of Jamaica. And we who have had 
no experience could not reasonably expect 
to do better in such a camp ign in the way 
of preserving the health of our men than the 
English are able to do after centuries of ob- 
servation and testing. Besides, a large pro- 
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portion of our men were recruits; then again 
the Mnglish soldiers in Jamaica have suit- 
able shelter in permanent camps and bar- 
racks, while our men were at war in the 
open country in the most deadly season. 

The gereral lessons to be learned by sur- 
geons from the war with Spain are: 

1.—That the small caliber steel jacketed 
bullets used in the last war are much more 
humane than the old fashioned leaden bul- 
lets. The men struck by them are incapaci- 
tated, but the wounds are not nearly so 
severe. They heal much more easily and 
are not apt to leave such bad atter effects. 

2.—That the antiseptic first-aid packages 
carried by the individual soldiers are of the 
very greatest service in preserving life 

8.—That subsequent antiseptic surgery re- 
duc2s blood poisoning to a remote contin- 
gency and so saves the lives of great num- 
bers of men who would certainly have died 
under the conditions prevailing in ’61. 

It would seem, therefore, as if war under 
present conditions has been robbed of much 
of its horror. There will be a notable ab- 
sence of armless and legless men and men 
permanently injrred by their wounds, among 
the veterans of the war with Spain. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


OUR PLIGHTED WORD AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN, 


Prorgssor OF AMERICAN History 1n INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


AN objection very frequently raised to our 
holding the Philippines is that such a course 
would be contrary to our plighted word. 
We are reminded that Congress resolved, 
in the beginning of the Cuban war, that the 
“people of Cuba are and of a right ought to 
be free and independent;” that our Govern- 
ment should help make them so; that we 
disclaimed any intention of exercising any 
control or possession in that island. Having 
thus entered upon a war of liberation and 
humanity with unselfish professions, if now 
we retain Porto Rico, or the Philippines, or 
come into possession of Cuba, we should, in 
appearance and in fact, be hypocrites, and 
should be guilty of a gross breach of faith. 
We are asked whether gentlemen can con- 


sent that the nation should so disregard its 
moral obligations and its word. 

It is true that for the acts of Congress, 
however foolish they may be, the nation 
must be held responsible. But, on the prin- 
ciple of responsibility, without raising the 
question whether the Cuban resolution be 
wise or foolish, it by no means follows that 
we are limited in the negotiations of a peace 
closing a war by our declaration of purpose 
in its beginning. No such obligation rests 
upon us by just principles of public or moral 
law. To impose such an obligation would 
be, I venture to say, a new idea in the his- 
tory of war and treaties. This new doctrine 
of plighted faith,—is it that a nation in the. 
conclusion of a peace may not impose dif- 
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ferent conditions, or conditions more advan- 
tageous to itself than it declared its pur- 
pose of securing in the opening of the war ? 
In the light of experience such a doctrine is 
absurd. It is a matter of commonest ob- 
servation that a war in its conclusions and 
results always goes beyond its purposes 
and intentions.. Usually it is just and right 
that it should be so. Two notable instances 
in our own national history will suffice for 
illustration. 

In the declaration of the Representatives 
of the United Colonies of North America, 
in Congress at Philadelphia, setting forth 
the causes and necessity of their taking up 
arms, our fathers declared “solemnly, be- 
fore God and the world,” that they had 
taken up arms, not for separation and inde- 
pendence, but for the redress of grievances 
and the preservation of their liberties: 

“Lest this declaration should disquiet the 
minds of our friends and fellow-subjects in any 
part of the empire, we assure them that we 
mean not to dissolve that union which has so 
long and so happily subsisted between us, and 
which we sincerely wish to see restored. Neces- 
sity has not yet driven us to that desperate 
measure.” 

These were the official words of Congress, 
uttered even after the battles of Lexington, 
Concord and Bunker Hill. Yet within a 
year Congress declared our independence 
and continued to fight for it to the end. 
True, they are reproached by Loyalist his- 
torians for violating their declared inten- 
tions and for being false to their professions. 
But do the “ Daughters of the Revolution,” 
or its sons, feel that their fathers dishonored 
their names, or that the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence brought reproach 
to the nation by violating their plighted 
word ? It is sufficient apology for them to 
state that a war had intervened and the 
situation had changed. Under the continu- 
ance of the military coercion of the mother 
country our fathers changed their mind and 
their policy, and broadened their purpose, 
as they had a perfect right to do. 

At the opening of the Civil war, on July 
22d. 1861, Congress passed the well-known 
Crittenden Resolution. This declared, among 
other things: 


“That this war is not waged upon our part 
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for any purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of 
those States; but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve 
the Union with all the dignity, equality and 
rights of the several States unimpaired; that 
as soon as these objects are accomplished, the 
war ought to cease.” 

This resolution passed both Houses of Con- 
gress by an almost unanimous vote. Yet 
within six months Congress refused to re- 
affirm it and the country refused to abide 
by it. Here was a war for the Union turned 
into a war for abolition. The end of the war 
expanded still further beyond its declaration 
of purpose. Although the original purpose 
of the war had been clearly accomplished 
and slavery had been abolished, the war was 
not allowed to come to a legal close until 
the political life and institutions of the 
Southern States were radically revolution- 
ized; and they were kept in military sub- 
jection until they accepted the change which 
the nation imposed. Political disabilities 
were imposed upon their people on the plea 
of political necessity, and there. was, as Mr. 
Schurz says, very good reason for such a 
change of policy. Are the honorable men, 
living and dead, who pursued and indorsed 
the national policy during the days of civil 
war and reconstruction deserving of re- 
proach for disregarding the plighted faith 
of the nation ? Clearly they were bound to 
be guided by the expediencies of the new 
situation. What Congress purposed to do in — 
1861 had no bearing whatever on what was 
its duty to do in 1865. But it is not to the 
purpose to raise the question whether all 
or any part of the departure from the de- 
clared purpose of the Civil war was justi- 
fiable. The essential point is that the moral 
right of the nation to adjust its policy to its 
circumstances cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

A treaty imposes a much more solemn ob- 
ligation upon a nation than does a mere reso- 
lution of intention. A treaty between nation 
and nation is a solemn contract and agree- 
ment, and is binding by the same moral law 
which binds individuals to observe their 
compacts. In such a case it may with great 
force and reason be urged that a nation, 
though it has sworn to its loss, should not 
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break its plighted word. This is the rule of 
all honorable conduct, public or private. But 
the right of a nation to renounce its treaties 
for good and sufficient cause is recognized. 
This is in accordance with public law and 
the public sentiment of the world. If cir- 
cumstances change as between two nations 
so that a treaty existing between them be- 
~ comes dangerous, or hurtful, or self-destruc- 
tive to one of them, it is plain that the na- 
tion may renounce such a treaty. The law 


of self-preservation overrules the law of ob- 


ligation to another, as Jefferson expressed it: 

“A treaty, become pernicious to a State, is of 
itself void, and by a stronger reason it becomes 
voidable when the act of one of the allies has 
made a material change in the condition of 
things.” 

This dictum, brought out in the discussion 
of our treaty obligations in 1773, is not of- 
fered as an accepted guide in international 
conduct, but it indicates the recognized law 
that a nation is bound to secure its own 
happiness and the good government of those 
under its care, as well as to observe its 
treaty obligations to others. Washington, 
recognizing: the binding force of treaties, 
sought to observe our obligations to France 
under the treaty of 1778 and at the same 
time to carry out his policy of neutrality in 
the existing war. But the two policies were 
inconsistent,—the obligations of the treaty 
and a fair neutrality could not be carried 
together. Will a just and honorable judg- 
ment of history and posterity condemn 
Washington and Jefferson for safeguarding 
the vital interests of the young nation as 
against the obligations of a treaty made 
under an entirely different set of circum- 
stances ? 

The question of the Philippines, it seems 
necessary to repeat, must be settled upon its 
merits. To assert, as is frequently done, 
that the acquisition of new possessions is a 
violation of our traditions and precedents, 
and is contrary to the teachings and policy 
of Washington, Jefferson and Monroe, is un- 
true; and, if it were true, it would be wholly 
irrelevant. As a matter of fact, these men 
were great territorial expansionists,—one of 
them secured for us the Ohio Valley, and the 
others negotiated for Louisiana,—a bound- 
less expansion for that day. It was against 
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alliances, not enlargements that these men 
spoke. It is equally unfounded and irrele- 
vant to assert that we may not honorably 
do a thing which we have not declared that 
we intended to do. The intervening war is 
a decisive fact, and the situation and inter- 
ests involved at the conclusion of a peace 
should alone determine what should be done. 
A word as to the situation. The Philip- 
pines are lost to Spain. Her sovereignty 
there is gone—de jure and de facto. She has 
lost it by right, through years of abuse and 
misgovernment; she has lost it in fact by the 
strength of the insurgents and by our con- 
quest. At least it will be admitted by all 
that Spanish sovereignty there is incapable 
of assertion. It can be revived or restored 
only by the treaty of peace to which we are 
now asked to consent. To consent, by the 
peace which we make, that the power and 
influence of this nation be used to restore 
the lost sovereignty of Spain over the Philip- 
pines would be an infamous wrong. It was 
a doubtful expedient to make war for the 
sake of humanity, for war itself is the sum 
of all inhumanities and should be reprobated 
by every Christian citizen; but to make 
a peace for humanity’s sake is clearly within 
our duty. We are already responsible for 
the fate of the Philippines. Responsibility 
goes with power. It is clearly within our 
power, and we are therefore bound, to se- 
cure for the Filipinos a government which 
will “ establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty” to them and their 
posterity. If this be “ unconstitutional; ” 
if our “ political system ” will not permit it; 
if we are “incompetent,” or too corrupt, or 
too mean, or too much engaged with other 
problems, then those who object to our fac- 
ing the new responsibilities should point out 
a better way by which the blessings of good 
government may be secured to those within 
our power. If we shirk all responsibility 
and consent that Spain shall attempt to re- 
conquer the islands, we shall have been 
false not only to our plighted word but to 
our stewardship under God and to every 
high purpose for which the nation exists. 


Bioomincton, Inp, 





THE INDIAN DEVIL. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


“Or the things not altogether of this 
world, yet altogether evil, dread most the 
Loup Garou. Of wild beasts dread most the 
Indian devil. Neither bullet nor knife will 
save you from the first, thy faith in the 
Great Father alone availing; but for the 
second keep a bullet cartridge ever handy 
in your belt, and know that your knife is 
smooth in its sheath.” 

Thus spoke old Moon-Bye, the Maliseet, to 
his half-breed grandson. 

Antoine listened attentively, with his clear 
eyes on the red, wrinkled face of the aged 
chief. Below them, at the foot of the bluff 
and beyond the gray shingle, ran the river, 
laughing. Antoine loved the river—she was 
mistress and comrade to him. The angry 
thunder of falls, the clatter of rapids and 
the lullaby of quiet reaches were the music 
of his dreams. Greater even than his love 
for his canoe was his love for the beautiful 
Tobique. Greater even than his regard for 
the sayings of his grandsire was his belief 
in the things that the river told him. 

Moon-Eye had once been the poet of his 
tribe. The French songs of the elder An- 
toine had been called good by many rough, 
gay trappers and fur traders at many camp 
fires. And now the lad Antoine, with what 
scholarship the priest had imparted to him, 
had put down with ink, upon paper, some of 
the philosophy of the river and some of the 
secrets of the forests. 

“He will be a great poet some day,” said 
the old priest to Moon-Hye, “ for his verses 
run with music of white stars and swift 
waters, and in his heart he is beginning to 
know what God once sang to Nature.” 

“Dangers lurk everywhere, awaiting us 
like gray wolves, and I know not what to 
warn him against,” replied the Indian. He 
cut a f-'w shreds of tobacco and rolled them 
in his palm. “Once,” he continued, “ when 
my eyes were clearer, I could see beyond the 
morrow, and even beyond many days, but 
the Great Father has allowed a little smoke 


to blow across my face, and now I know 
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only what I see before me as far as the 
river.” 

“ Yet he has been a merciful God to you,” 
said the priest. 

“Yea,” replied the other, “when Clote- 
scarp stood aloof He sheltered us with His 
hand, as with a blanket of soft skins.” 

These things were said in the fall of the 
year, when the river had a wonderful blue 
magic and the trees were of many glorious 
colors. In midwinter the priest died, and 
old Moon-Kye grieved bitterly for his white 
friend, until April broke the ice on the river 
and called back the gray geese, and then he 
followed to that hunting ground that has no 
returning trail. 

Antoine’s parents. had died during his in- 
fancy, so now he was left alone with the 
river and the trees. Sometimes, when he 
awoke in the night hours and could hear 
nothing but the ice and water swirling past 
the foot of the bluff and the whisper of 
wings going north over his roof, a horrible 
dread of things unseen would come to him. 

What the dark things were that crowded 
against his soul in the night watches he 
never knew. Perhaps that low footing at 
his door was the Loup Garou and not the 
wind. Could that cry from afar off be the 
cry of the great panther of the north, the 
Indian devil, and not the laughter of the 
loon ? One night, when a little wind fin- 
gered the uneven shingles of his roof, he 
arose, trembling, and slipped a cartridge into 
his shot gun. But dawn came, and then the 
sun again, and fear slid away from the 
sheen of the merry river. 

It befell that in middle May three Indians 
landed théir two canoes at the foot of the 
bluff and spent a night with Antoine. 
They were good men, from a settlement on 
the great river St. John, into which the 
Tobique runs, and which, in its turn, goes 
down into Fundy. They were sad upon 
hearing of the death of their old chief, 
Moon-Eye. 

They questioned the young half-breed 
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about the forests, particularly about those 
places where the white birch trees grow. 

“Come with us, Antoine, and help us in 
the paddling and in the gathering of the 
canoe bark, and we will pay you a fit wage,” 
said the leader of the three. 

So Antoine carried his own canoe into the 
cabin and nailed up the door, and with his 
few books and his fowling piece embarked 
in the bow of the leader’s canoe. 

The name of the leader was Lacobie, and 
many a good canoe has he built and sold to 
his white brothers, and since the time of this 
story he has dipped a paddle on the Thames 
and surg Maliseet songs to the ladies of the 
' Queen’s court, and has taken away many 
shillings from Lords and Dukes. 

But at this time Lacobie was a quiet, “ un- 
discovered” Indian, content with twenty 
dollars for the building of a canoe. 

The four bark hunters found the rapids 
full and the waters swift. They advanced 
slowly, and it was not until the second day 
that they reached one of those clumps of 
virgin birches of which Antoine had spoken. 
They landed on a gradual bank clothed with 
wild vines, and set to work briskly with 
their knives stripping the bark from the 
trees in great sheets. 

The comradeship of these men raised An- 
toine’s spirits, Life seemed good again, with 
its songs, its work, its great camp fires and 
always the dashing river. His nights were 
full of sleep and peaceful dreams. Fear had 
slid away like a shadow. 

It was not long before bark was gathered 
in such quantity that the two canoes would 
hold no more; The cargo was made up in 
great rolls and bound about with wattles 
of willow. It was then nicely stowed amid- 
ships of the frail craft, the voyagers took 
their places one morning before sunrise, and 
the current bore them swiftly away. 

No need of using the spruce poles now, 
the paddles had scarcely to be lifted. 
Forests of spruce and groves of wak- 
ing maples slid by like green shadows 
in a dream. Water fowl rose, with wild- 
ing cries, as the canoes sped down upon 
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them. Red deer and caribou were startled 
at their drinking pools. The cynical, 
burnished kingfisher followed them with 
elfish laughter. Rare trout leapt and the 
sun touched their colored sides till they 
gleamed like jewels. The first of the early 
fiies tempted the silver salmon at the rapid’s 
foot,,and all day, as they drifted and sang, 
the soul of the Spring of the North was in 
their hearts and her face was before their 
eyes. 

“Ah! this is good,” cried Antoine from 
Lacobie’s canoe, and straightway he made 
what he could read of it into a song. 

When evening came upon them they had 
covered many miles. 

“ Let us build our fire on this soft spit of 
sand, where the vines of the wild grape hang 
over the bank,” said Lacobie. 

So, with a fine skill like that of a rapier 
player, he swerved his canoe close to a snag 
of driftwood at the water’s edge and An- 
toine stepped out. 

Something drew his eyes to the top of the 
bluff, where the wild vines climbed over the 
willows. His muscles stiffened—they froze 
to his bones—and his heart jumped like a 
caribou, and lay still. 

A long, tawny devil—yea—the Indian devil 
—shot from the bushes and bore Antoine 
backward to the sand. 

The men shouted. The beast tore the 
throat of its victim. A gun flashed from the 
second canoe. Antoine lay still, but the 
panther raised his head, and his great fangs 
gleamed between his wet lips. Lacobie 
sprang shouting, knife in hand, but the pan- 
ther bounded away into the dark heart of 
the forest. 

Antoine lay in the sand, no song now in his 
mangled throat, no light in his young eyes. 

The Indians stood above him, leaning on 
their paddles. 

‘It was thus—by a great devil cat, in this 
same season of the year—that his French 
father was killed,” said Lacobie, hardly 
above his breath. 


Frepericton, N. B., CANADA, 





LAZY NANCY, THE “STHREEL.” 


BY THE REV. JAMES RILEY, 


Epiror oF FatHerR Matuew HERALD. 


Ture fairies of Ireland, altho they do 
not work themselves, yet never like lazy 
people. This was why the good folk of Rim- 
patrick in the Golden Vale on the River 


Spray never liked Nancy Rourke. Still it. 


was not her laziness alone; they pitied the 
people of the town, because Nancy was not 
only lazy but was always making trouble 
in families. Now, the town of Rimpatrick 
and all the country around it was, at the 
time of my story, a wonderful place for 
plenty. It was before the time of the com- 
ing of “ The Invaders,” as the Irish always 
say of the English. At this time you would 
go out of a summer’s morning up on the hill 
of Slane, and it would be only the sound of 
lowing cows and fat bullocks, and the voices 
of farmers, and above all, the song of the 
pretty Irish maid as she milked her father’s 
own five cows, that you would hear. 

Well, you must know that at such a time, 
a “barge” and a “ sthreel,” that is, a young 
girl growing up always backbiting her 
neighbors and who never combed her hair, 
would not be liked. So at last the people 
of Rimpatrick said that ‘“ Lazy Nancy, the 
Sthreel,” could stay no longer in the town. 

The parish priest and Con O’Rourke, the 
prince of the Golden Vale, were asked, and 
both said that Nancy should leave the town. 

The little village was on both sides of the 
Spray, the houses in and out, but mostly 
quite a distance from the river. This left 
two fine greens, with bridges of stone across, 
at each end of the town; the river afier that 
losing itself in a forest beyond, for at that 
time Ireland was a well wooded country. 

It was the judgment of the Brehon Court, 
the ancient court of Ireland, where sat the 
old harper of Rimpatrick and the chief of 
the Sept of the O’Rourkes on high seats 
under a big ash on the green, that Lazy 
Nancy must leave the village. And it was 
right, too, for women came to the trial with 
their children and showed the bruises from 


the blows they gave them after Nancy had 
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called at their doors and told lies about the 
little ones, Johnnie, Jane, Charles or Corne- 
lius. So much so was this that whenever 
Nancy was seen stopping at a door, as she 
passed out, you would be sure to hear a 
squall. 

After thinking of all that was said against 
her, and Nancy having nothing to say, the 
prince rose up in his seat, and said that ever 
after, until “‘ Nancy Rourke tied her tongue 
with discretion and balmed it with charity,” 
—these were the words the prince used—ever 
after until then, she must live alone up in 
the Druids’ Circle on the hill beyond the 
town. Now, the Druid circles in Ireland are 


the burial places, it is supposed,.of the an- 
cient Druids, whose priest killed sheep and 
offered them up to God under great oaks, as 


a sacrifice. In Ireland, these places are on 
the rise of a hill generally. Two stones are 
set deep in the ground, on end, and a flat 
one on top, making a table as it were, and 
under this, it is supposed, the Druid priests 
are buried. The whole, in Ireland, is called 
a cromlech. ; 

When Lazy Nancy was made to leave 
the town, the masons and thatch-makers all 
offered to build her a cottage in the circle if 
she would only gather together the stones 
on the hill. But Nancy would do nothing of 
the kind. Instead of this, she took her one 
cow and her goat, and finding a cromlech 
near the spring by the big oak at the top of 
the circle, she used the flat stone for a shel- 
ter, as she slept under it, and,during the 
day it did her for a table to eat from. 

It being on the south side of the hill, it was 
not cold, and besides, it was pleasant to 
look down upon the village of a morning and 
see everybody busy, the women at their 
doors spinning flax, and she, Lazy Nancy, 
lying in her cromlech looking at them. 

In this way time went on, and the spring 
needed opening with a spade, it being choked 
up with weeds and sand. But Nancy, al- 
though she had the spade, would uot use it. 
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Then, too, it made it bad for the gardens 
down at the foot of the hill. The people 
finding that the stream from the spring was 
gone, had to carry water from the river to 
wet their cabbages and turnips. They tried 
to reason with Nancy, but she would -do 
nothing. They themselves could not come 
up to clean the spring, for the prince had 
given it to Nancy, and she refused to let 
them come. 


This was only one of the many complaints 
against her. Another was that it was felt 
that she drove down her cow and goat moon- 
light nights on the town green, and there, 
while the village was asleep, gave them 
grazing on the rich grass, while she herself 
picked mushrooms. This was seen when the 
boys and girls would rise up early of a sum- 
mer’s morning after a great dew had fallen, 
and running out, not find the white button of 
a single little mushroom in the wet grass. 
But instead, they could plainly see where 
Nancy’s cow and goat had been grazing. 

So things went on in this way until one 
night Nancy, as she always did, waiting un- 
til the town was asleep, came down the hill 
with her cow and goat. First she stopped 
on the near side of the river, and the two 
beasts, sticking their noses into the rich 
grass, began feeding, while Nancy, lifting 
up her apron, began filling it with mush- 
rooms that she picked. They were in all 
sizes and patterns. There was the kind like 
a plate with a black inside and a hard 
leathery top. Then there were those like a 
saucer, and others like a pullet’s egg cut “in 
two halves,” as we used to say in Ireland. 


Nancy had almost filled her apron, and the 
cow, eating slow, was near the goat that had 
gone to sleep under a hawthorn, and it 
would seem that the “ Sthreel” ought to be 
satisfied. But she was not, and woke up 
the goat with a stroke of her stick, for she 
did not dare to speak, and crossing the 
bridge, filled her apron. And that too, right 
before the church, to show what little 
thought Nancy had for holy things. 

At last, with her apron full, she was pre- 
paring to start, but found that the goat was 
again asleep, this time under the belfry of 
the church. 


“If ye’ll not go, ye brute of a baste, ye’ll 
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sthay till I coom back for ye!” she said. 
“ And I’ll tie ye here till I go home wid the 
cow.” And she hitched the goat with a rope 
she found coiled up on the hedge beside the 
church door. 

Nancy had hard work driving the cow, the 
animal first jumping this way and again 
that, as if it saw something ahead of it. At 
last, however, the animal jumped the gap 
in the wall that led into the Druid circle. 
“Ye’r home now, an’ let the fairies mend 
ye!” cried Nancy, jumping after, and at 
last finding her full voice. But it was a 
most unfortunate call, for as her foot struck © 
the other side it caught in a brier, and 
over she went on her nose. She tried 
hard to pick up the mushrooms, but no 
sooner would she put one in her apron and 
grasp another, than the first would jump 
out and be standing on its stem in the path. 

Nancy knew her foot was bleeding from 
the briers, and she was getting nervous 
about the cow, that had passed on up the 
hill, so scraping up the few mushrooms that 
she could, after untying her apron, she rolled 
them up in it just as a cold wind swept past 
her. At the same time the sky darkened; 
the next instant a cloud that had come upon 
the moon came down and with it a chilling 
cold snow that lay upon the hill—a fast, 
thick, black snow! the first and only snow of 
the kind that was ever seen. It made Nancy 
very cold, and especially her foot that was 
cut was now more painful, as with her stick 
and mushrooms she climbed up the hill. 
She was crossing the second gap in the wall 
as the next blast came, this time a warm 
one and in her face first, but again sweeping 
the other way it blew the cape of her old 
cloak up over her head, took her off her feet, 
and when it was gone and she threw back 
her cloak, she found herself beside her own 
cromlech on which was sitting a little fairy 
man in the brightest of silver caps, with a 
star blazing on his breast. 

“Good health to you, Miss Nancy,” he 
said, “but we have just had some snow! 
The first black snow I ever heard of in these 
parts, and I am glad it went so quick!” 

Nancy would have answered but found her 


tongue was tied. This was the first time in 


her life that such a thing had happened, and 
she felt out of place. 
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Now there came music, and up over the 
top of the hill beyond appeared an old fairy 
man in long beard, and bending with his 
load, which was a harp of gold, the moon- 
beams separating with its strings into 
threads of silver on the grass, while he and 
the procession of fairies behind him all sang. 

The old man coming up to the cromlech, 
lifted up on the flat stone his harp, and pull- 
ing up Nancy’s milking stool, sat down 
and began fingering the strings of his in- 
strument. The cromlech was well under the 
oak, and as the fairy king now approached, 
’ a crow flew down from one of the branches 
and faced the harper at the other end of the 
stone. | 

“ There’s your throne, your Majesty,” said 
the old man, turning to the king, and at the 
same time pointing to the crow; and with 
that the monarch of the fairies stepped up 
and sat like a man on horse back on the 
bird of blackness. 

“T was in Norway,” said the king with a 
wave of his hand, “ visiting my royal cousin, 
the king of the fairies of the North, when 
word came to-night that Lazy Nancy was 


stealing our mushrooms on Rimpatrick 


green. How is it, Diggs?” he continued, 
turning to the fairy in the silver coat and 
star on his breast, who had all the time sat 
with his legs hanging down, facing, with his 
arms folded, Nancy Rourke. 

“That is so, your Majesty,’ answered 
Diggs, swinging half around, “ and Melo and 
I tripped her up at the first gap in the wall. 
But I have not seen Melo since. 

“T’m in the apron!’ squealed a voice, and 
Nancy letting it go, out jumped another 
fairy. 

“T am the old man of the spring,” said 
another voice, now under the tree ten feet 
away, and all looking, Lazy Nancy and the 
fairies as well, there was a man whose 
beard was much longer than himself, sitting 
beside the dried up spring, the cow beside 
him lying down and chewing her cud. 

“ Well, what have you to say?” asked the 
king. 

“Only that I have been without water for 
two weeks except such as I get in drops of 
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dew, because Nancy is too lazy to clean out 
the spring.’’ 

“Take that spade and clean out the 
spring,” cried the king to Diggs. For al- 
though fairies are not allowed to work, yet 
when the people of the world get so lazy 
they will not do what is for them to do, some 
one else must do it for them. 

Diggs had taken the spade and was going 
to do what the king ordered, when just 
then there came such a clamoring and ring- 
ing of the church bell below in the town as 
to wake up everybody in Rimpatrick, some 
thinking that Father O’Toole was having a 
midnight mass. At this the fairies all 
turned into drops of dew that rolled down 
to the end of the grass spears all ready to 
fall into holes in the ground at the step of a 
man, ali but the king himself, who, as the 
crow cried “Caw, caw, caw,” and spread 
its wings, rode off into the night and on to 
Norway on the crow’s back. 

Lazy Nancy seeing it all, and the bell still 
ringing, and knowing that her goat tied to 
the belfry rope would tell on her, and that 
she must do something to save herself, 
grasped the spade as it was falling from the 
hands of Diggs, and began to dig for dear 
life. 

She had just struck the water, which in 
the moonlight gushed up in her face, as the 
people came up the hill driving the goat. 
Now, when they saw Nancy Rourke up at 
that hour and at work digging for water 
for her own one cow, they all said “ Well, 
well, well! well done, Nancy, but you’re not 
what we thought!” 

The next day, while the river Spray ran 
ink on account of the black snow, and so 
has since been called the Blackwater, al- 
tho it came bright in three hours’ time, 
Nancy Rourke was asked to come back to 
the town, where afterward she lived a quiet 
life, and made no disturbance in families. 
And the only thing she would say to children 
ever after as she took them up and kissed 
them, was not to gather mushrooms by the 
light of the moon. 


Boston, Mass. 





FRESH FACTS ABOUT TENNYSON. 


BY CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN. 


In a little village on the banks of the 
famed Indian River, in Florida, lives a 
gentle, low-voiced English woman who knew 
Alfred Tennyson in childhood as an intimate 
friend of her family, and often an inmate 
of the household. Her father, Dr. Allan, 
was a distinguished physician, a man of 
wealth and culture, many years the senior 
of his wife. Young, beautiful and charm- 
ing, this chatelaine of Fairmead Cottage, 
Epping Forest, became the chief attraction 
to the Tennyson sisters, Mary and Cecilia, 
who were about her own age, and with a 
certain romanticism they attached them- 
selves to her, evincing this friendship in a 
series of letters which I have read, and a 
few of which I have been allowed to tran- 
scribe for this sxetch. 

The poet himself, about thirty years old 
at this date, became equally at home with 
the Allan family, and spent much of his 
time with them. Little Helen remembers 
well the tall, bearded, slender figure, with 
long, tangled locks and a somewhat gloomy 
air, rambling about the grounds, smoking a 
pipe constantly, and chatting with her 
mother in a “ pleachéd bower,” anon reading 
a poem in his low, musical monotone, ever 
ready for appreciation and sympathy from 
one so loved. Thus the shy child, conscious 
perhaps that this was no ordinary mortal, 
listening and peering through the tangle of 
vines and boughs, heard the cadences of 
“The Miller’s Daughter” chanted in that 
wonderful voice of which only the echo now 
remains to an entranced world. 

“ We was fond of wearing an old dressing 
gown of my father’s, a flowing garment of 
oriental silk, and often made ‘an Eastern 
picture of himself with a chibouque in -his 
mouth.” In the mornings he was taciturn, 
and lounged’ about disconsolately after a 
noon breakfast, the young matron waiting 
upon him, and serving witn her own fair 
hands. But with dinner and a plentiful 
supply of wine, the spirit of life awoke, and 
he charmed the worshiping circle with 
bright bons mots and again with poetic elo- 


quence. He could laugh, too, as merrily, 
tho not as loudly, as more commonplace 
creatures, tho Carlyle says he had a voice 
“fit for loud laughter and piercing wail.” 

On one occasion the little Helen, with the 
observant eye of childhood, not only noted. 
but whispered audibly in shocked sibi- 
lants, “ Why, mamma, Alfred has had seven 
glasses of port!’ For which honest state- 
ment she was forthwith dismissed in dis- 
grace to the nursery. ; 

“He was a gourmet, not a gourmand, and 
enjoyed his pleasant things to the full. But 
he had an aversion to water! The eccen- 
tric habit of wearing his hair and beard 
long and untrimmed was already noted. 
At a dinner party Mrs. Allan observed a 
stranger at the other end of the table offer- 
ing to take wine with her. She bowed form- 
ally, and on returning to the drawing room 
later was met by Alfred with the grieved 
interrogation, 
Elizabeth? ” 


‘What made you so stiff, 
She had not recognized the 
unkempt poet in the freshly-groomed guest! 
One recalls on reading such an incident Ten- 
nyson’s gibe at Robert Browning—that he 


would “die in a dress-coat!’’ Surely the 
great Laureate of England could never be 


charged with a similar weakness. The toga 


best became him always, and the beretta of 
Dante. 

It was at the death of the father that the 
Tennysons came to live at High Beach, an 
Epping Forest village in Sussex, ten miles 
from London. They called the home Beach- 
wood, and Fairmead Cottage was within 
a short walk. Everybody lived out of doors 
in pleasant weather, “ haying and maying,” 
and there was great freedom of intercourse. 
The large family of seventeen originally was 
now reduced, consisting of the sisters, 
Emily, Mary, Cecilia and “poor Matilda,” 
as she was always spoken of, and the broth- 
ers, Charles, Alfred, Septimus, Frederick 
and Horatio. Two of the boys were already 
in an asylum in York (see allusion in letter 
No. 2); and Matilda, weak in mind and de- 
formed in body, was a great care. Mrs. 
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Tennyson was an extremely indulgent 
mother, especially to her sons. Charles, 
the eldest, was full of life and fun, 
and a_=e great tease. As the world 
knows, he collaborated with Alfred the first 
volume of poems, issued while they were at 
Cambridge. He was a clergyman, and after- 
ward took the name of Turner, upon inherit- 
ing an estate. His wife, who was an older 
sister of Lady Tennyson, became insane. 

Frederick, the third son, was even more 
eccentric than the others. He drank laud- 
anum by the glassful, and when his supply 
failed, asked for brandy to take its place. 
He went to Australia without the knowl- 
edge of his family, and there made a mésal- 
liance. On his return to England, he lived 
at Cheltenham, and appeared in brilliant 
colors when news came of the death of 
his wife. Horatio never married, but lived 
with the poet’s family at Freshwater. So 
closely did he resemble Alfred in person, 
imitating him also in habits and manners, 
that he was called his “ ghost.” 

These facts are mentioned in no carping 
or unkind spirit, but merely to show the 
“genius that is allied to madness’? which 
possessed the entire family, including the 
girls, each of whom had peculiarities of her 
own, tho of a feminine cast. The mysteri- 
ous and sudden death of the father led to 
whispers of suicide, but this rumor gained 
no credence. 

When they came to Epping Forest, Emily 
was in deep widow’s weeds for Arthur Hal- 
lam, whose loveliness of character and un- 
timely end are immortalized in that poem of 
the century, ‘In Memoriam.” However, 
she of whom it was written, 


“For thee she grew, for thee she grows 
Forever, and as fair as good,” 


was not long in being comforted, marrying 
within a few years Mr. Richard Jesse, son 
of a noted naturalist. Cecilia became Mrs. 
Edmund Lushington, her husband being 
rector of the University of Glasgow. Mary 
went to India upon her marriage; and the 
intercourse of the families of Allan and Ten- 
nyson ceased. This had languished, how- 
‘ever, upon the removal of the latter to Box- 
ley Hall, near Maidstone, Kent, in 1842, and 
seems to have been somewhat cooled in 
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ardor by a business transaction in which 
Alfred and Dr. Allan were mutually in- 
volved, the latter losing’ largely thereby. 
This is alluded to in the following unpub- 
lished note, which I copy verbatim: 


You are, as Burns said of another Matthew, 
“The ae best fellow e’er was born.” 

Perhaps I like you all the better for getting 
a little wroth with me, as it served to prove that 
you had some regard for me. Not that I knew 
it wanted proving except upon the ground that 

“Truth can never be confirmed enough 
Tho doubt should ever sleep.” 

I have been expecting to see you every day. 
They would all have been delighted. I do not 
think I can stop above a day or two longer, 
except, indeed, you would come, which I fear 
you scarcely will. However, I will come and 
see you at your own domicile. All send love to 
you, Mrs. Allan and Marianne, ‘&c., &c. 

Always yours affectionately, 
A. TENNYSON, 

The affection of Mary and Cecilia for Mrs. 
Allan is very clearly seen in the letters 
given below, in which also may be detected 
a certain sentimentalism which seems to 
have prevailed at this era in feminine friend- 
ships. The first is written July 2d, 1842, and 
headed ‘‘ New Steps, Scarboro.” 


Mia Carissima Amica: 

It was very kind in thee to write to me again 
before I had answered thy last, especially as I 
know thou must have a great deal on thy 
hands. I am glad to hear you say that the 
woodcarving is getting on so well; it was quitea 
relief to us all, I assure you. You know by this 
time, I suppose, that Cecilia is going to be mar- 
ried to Edmund Lushington in October. I am 
very glad of it; it will be good for all parties. 
They are going to Edinburgh for the winter. 
I shall always feel that Dr. Allan intended to 
do us a kindness,* but we are not the people to 
keep quiet and peaceful minds under a state of 
uncertainty. I am not a changeable person, 
and when I have a friend I “stick by her or 
him” (as Richard elegantly and expressively 
calls it) forever. We have been about a month 
here. Emily wanted a change of air and 
scene, and I am sure so did I, so we set off one 
bright morning for this northern shore. 
The coast is fine and rocky, and the air 
healthy ; but beyond that this place has no in- 
ducements. The society is a grade below what 


* This a clear statement of the facts, showing that 
the family did not consider Dr. A. to lameéd in 
any sense for the loss by Alfred’s investment. 
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we have been accustomed to, and some of them 
speak broad Yorkshire, not half so pretty as 
your Scotch accent. I was interested in the 
account you gave of your young family. I 
hope you will*live long to enjoy the happiness 
they can bestow, and that they may all rise up 
and call thee blessed. Don’t, my dear Doctor, 
“‘revile” me because I have taken the sentence 
literally. I am aware of its double meaning. 
We shall stay here till the first Thursday in 
August, and shall return by way of York to see 
poor Edward. After that we shall spend about 
a fortnight at a friend of Richard’s who lives 
near Hull with his family, and then once more 
to Boxley Hall and the marriage. It is an old 
saying when one daughter marries all the rest 
follow. It has been true in the case of Cecilia. 
I hope poor Matilda will have her share of 
happiness. I am sure she deserves it. As for 
me, I know sorrow has marked me for her own, 
but I will not repine; God’s will be done. 

Fare thee well, dearest Elizabeth. Believe 
me ever thy very affectionate’ friend, 

Mary TENNYSON. 

Give kind love and regards from all to Dr. 
Allan. I hope he is well and not too anxious. 
Love from me to Marianne, and a kiss to the 
children and my pretty Brand. Addio! 

Boxley Hall. 
My Dear Elizabeth : 

I wrote you a little scrap of a note when I 
sent you the bridecake. Did it ever reach you? 
I begin to think I ought to hear from you soon. 
How have you all been getting on? Alfred is, 
I suppose, now with you. Tell him J. M. H. is 
going through the preliminary exercises in order 
to bea D.D. Charley, who is still with us, says 
it may mean Dominus Domi, but I translate it 
Divine Doctor. Thank you, dear Mrs. A. 
(Elizabeth, I mean) for thy wishes for my 
happiness. I mean to be go, you may be as- 
sured, if I can; but happiness I think too strong 
a word to express any situation in this world 
of trials. I feel in this you will disagree with 
me, because your nature is different from: mine. 
You are buoyant and young-hearted, and will 
remain so, I suppose. But none of the race of 
Tennyson could ever boast of an elastic nature, 
though we are a decent set of mortals, they 
say, and will go down the stream of life with 
others somehow or other. We expect Emily 
and Richard home some day next week. They 
are coming sooner than they intended that they 
may see Charles before he takes his departure 
into Lincolnshire. He sends all kinds of kind- 
nesses to you and all at the Cottage. He is just 
now talking a heap of nonsense, and keeping the 
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Jesse girls and myself in a roar of laughter. 
Boxley is at last unlocked by frost, which has 
held the earth bound in icy chains so long, and 
yesterday we gathered primroses on the banks 
of our watercress brook, and crocuses are peep- 
ing from under the soil. Some persons’ heaven 
is an eternal spring, but I very much fear that 
our mortal natures would tire of an eternity of 
any season, however beautiful, on earth. We 
must be entirely changed, don’t you think? I 
should like to be sitting at your supper table 
to-night, as I feel just in the humor for a chat 
with you; but I am here, and you are there, 
and the power of communication (except by 
little black strokes on a white ground) is not pos- 
sible. Please to send me shortly a few “black 
strokes” after the same fashion. Have you 
seen anything of the Lothebys lately, and are 
you still growing in their estimation, or is your 
sun setting? I suppose your chickens begin 
to speak La Langue Francaise nicely now. 
Fare thee well, dear Elizabeth, for the present. 
I am sorry I have no news for you. You will 
find this a stupid note enough. Believe me ever 
thy affectionate friend. Mary TENNYSON. 

Love to Alfred. I hope Dr. Allan does not 
worry himself about things. Give my kind re- 
gards to him and Marianne. Good-by once 
more. All send love. 


The allusion to the “ watercress brook ”’ 
reminds one very vividly of the exquisite 
lines, 


“I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses.” 


No doubt the poem was written about this 
time, inspired by the brook at Boxley. In- 
deed, in the few careless words the poetic 
nature of the “race of Tennyson” seems 
to express itself, and embody an idea of the 
now universally admired lyric. Mary may 
herself have been a poet in posse if not in 
esse. : 
The “ Life”’ by his son tells this was a pro- 
lific time, “‘ Locksley Hall,’ ‘The Gardén- 
er’s Daughter,” “ Dora,” and others haying 
been written during his residence near and 
with the Allans, yet the few years in Ep- 
ping Forest must have been a mere episode. 
They probably were comparatively quiet 
and obscure. The poet’s habits were not 
settled; and about this time there appears 
to have occurred a break with his fiancée, 
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which may have been brought about by this 
fact. The incident is thus related: 


One morning Alfred was driving with my 
‘mother and several of us children when we met 
the postman. Leaping out impetuously, our 
companion grasped the letter handed him, hur- 
riedly glanced over its contents, and, crushing 
it in his hand, disappeared into the forest with- 
out a word of apology or explanation. It was 
weeks before we heard of him, but we were 
given to understand in later years that he con- 
fided to my mother the cause of his otherwise 
inexplicable behavior, and that the lady to 
whom he was engaged had sent him his congé. 


However, his affection and faithfulness 
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were rewarded in the end, for few women 
have been so blessed as Lady Tennyson, 
with the life-long love of the greatest poet 
of the age. : 

His unheralded comings and goings were 
in keeping with the usual obliquity of his 
social orbit. Doubtless some of these pecul- 
iarities were due to physical disorder, for in 
one letter occurs the phrase, ‘“ Alfred fidgets 
himself to death (in regard to the business 
matter), and I fear he will bring back the 
complaint,” which was generally believed to 
be heart disease, and of which he died event- 
ually. 


MELBouRNE, F1a. 


WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


BY THE HON. HUGH H. LUSK,’ 


Ex-MEMBER OF THE NEw ZEALAND PARLIAMENT. 


Tur extension of the electoral suffrage to 
women may be looked at from two distinct 
points of view; of these the most usual is the 
alleged right of women to enjoy the priv- 
ilege, the least common is the advantage 
which men as well as women should derive 
from the change. These points of view are 
not really at all antagonistic, yet it may be 
an important question which of the two 
ought most to be insisted upon by the advo- 
cates of reform. The question, indeed, in- 
volves the still larger one, whether in all 
such proposed changes individual rights or 
social benefits are the more important to so- 
ciety at large. On the one hand it may be 
said that the recognition of rights lies deep 
at the root of all progress, and therefore that 
it is the thing to be chiefly regarded in all 
reforms; but on the other it may be urged 
that even the abstract rights of individuals 
must be subordinated to the well being of 
society at large. From this latter standpoint 
the recognition of any alleged political right 
whatever—including the right of voting by 
men as well as women—should be tested by 
its advantage not to the voter but to the 
community at large. 

The question of womanhood suffrage in 
New Zealand owes most of its real interest 
for the rest of the civilized world to the fact 


that it is the first instance yet known in 
which the social rather than the individual 
claims of the movement have been placed 
first: Womanhood suffrage in New Zealand 
was never largely advocated either by men 
or women on the ground of abstract right. 
Throughout the successive steps by which 
the reform was gradually brought about 
there was an almost total absence of the 
features which have most generally char- 
acterized the agitation elsewhere, and not 
least in this country. Appeals through the 
press or from the platform, in the name of 
justice, resting on the alleged inalienable 
rights of all human beings to have a voice 
in the legislation and government which af- 
fects themselves, had no place in the New 
Zealand movement. It may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether it would have been more ef- 
fective in that country than it has been in 
this if based on such appeals, as the people, 
being almost wholly of British race, are lit- 
tle moved by any but what they regard as 
practical considerations. The question there 
from the first was not, Does abstract justice 
demand that women shall have the electoral 
franchise, but rather, what will be the ef- 
fect of giving it? 

The people of New Zealand, like most 
Englishmen, lean toward a conservative 
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view of matters; and while they are ready 
to give new ideas a trial, they are disposed 
to give things as they are the benefit of the 
doubt as long as a doubt exists. It was, 
therefore, only by slow degrees that the men 
of New. Zealand came to admit that women 
ought to be. intrusted with the electoral 
franchise, and the only credit that can 
justly be claimed for them is that when 
convinced they were prepared to act. It 
took nearly seventeen years to develop pub- 
lic opinion to the point of bestowing the 
complete franchise upon women in New 
Zealand, and it was the result of successive 
experiments to test the utility of the change. 
The first step was taken -when, in 1877, 
women who were themselves householders 
were intrusted with the right of voting for 
the members of District School Committees, 
which in their turn elect the Education 
Boards that have the control‘of educational 
matters in the country. The result was so 
satisfactory that in 1882 the Parliament 
granted to women—or at least to such 
women as were ratepayers—the right to 
vote equally with male ratepayers for the 
election of the Licensing Boards to which 
the law commits the entire control of issu- 
ing licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
within their respective districts. This inno- 
vation also was successful; and in 1887 the 
general law regulating the government of 
municipalities was amended so as to enable 
all female ratepayers not only to take part 
in municipal elections but also to be them- 
selves candidates for election, either as 
Mayors or Councilors. 

By these successive steps, which at the 
same time educated the women of New 
Zealand and demonstrated their entire fit- 
ness to profit by political education, the way 
was paved for the final enfranchisement of 
the sex in that country. Few persons 
doubted that women could and would use 
the complete electoral franchise as intelli- 
gently as the average man, and probably 
fewer still doubted that it would tend to the 
good government of the country that 
women should take part in the elections, 
when, in 1893, womanhood, as well as man- 
hood suffrage was made the law of the 
land. Results have justified the expecta- 
tion, founded, it should perhaps be admitted, 
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upon something more solid than arguments 
based on theories of government, or alleged 
natural rights of individuals. 

Two Parliaments have now been elected 
by the united male and female suffrage of 
the inhabitants; and while no revolutionary 
changes have taken place, there has been a 
steady improvement in the personnel of 
Parliament. The proceedings, both before 
and during the voting, have gained in order- 
liness from the presence of women, and the 
character of candidates has counted for 
more, while their more showy qualities have 
been less regarded than when men alone 
held the franchise. Other advantages, too, 
are claimed for the system. It has increased 
the influence of the family as distinct from 
the individual in politics. There is a*tend- 
ency to make the vote of the family the 
result of home consultation and of a family 
council; and this, it is said, increases the 
bond of family union, and renders more 
strong and effective that feature of Anglo- 
Saxon life which, throughout its whole his- 
tory, has been the chief strength and safe- 
guard of the race. Nobody in New Zealand 
alleges that women who vote are less 
womanly than they were before they pos- 
sessed the franchise, and it may very safely 
be said that few, if any, respectable citizens 
would to-day wish that the reform could be 
annulled. 

The conditions of this country undoubt- 
edly dixer widely from those of New Zea- 
land, and it would be rash to assert that the 
course pursued there would be the most ef- 
fective here; and yet it might be well if it 
could be tried. However excellent the nat- 
ural gifts of women may be, it can scarcely 
be doubted that few of them have as yet 
accustomed themselves to look upon politics 
as any part of their business, or to take in 
them that interest which is necessary before 
they can be intelligently dealt with. For 
the rest, however, it can hardly be doubted 
that the objects aimed at in New Zealand 
are equally disirable here, or that the re- 
sults so far attained in that distant country 
would prove advantageous in America, 
where, it must be confessed, the existing 
system has tended but little either to the 
purity or efficiency of government, 


New York City, 





WHERE SHALL WE WRITE? 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


Ir is strange that any one should ever 
choose a library as a favorable place in which 
to write. As a convenient station from 
which to pen a letter, or an office wherein 
to jot down a note for reference, the library 
is appropriate enough. But these are not 
“ writing ” in the workroom sense. For the 
production of original, non-plagiarized manu- 
script the library is the last room in the 
house, if one is to have freedom of choice. 
Every glance upward reveals serried rows 
of hetter work than you—I mean I—will be 
likely to produce. Should you incline to the 
philosophic mood, your eye is sure to fall 
upon a snug little Epictetus, who returns 
your glance with the supreme indifference 
of the author who probably never wrote 
a line, and yet rests secure among the im- 
mortals. From the slave your glance slides 
uneasily to the emperor, and Marcus Aure- 
lius is no more encouraging than his social 
opposite. A vein of humor seems to gleam 
somewhere within your brain, and as you 
reach to dip pen in ink, the Autocrat seems 
almost to wink from his secure and avail- 
able shelf. A designed charge up the slope 
of Parnassus is hardly planned before you 
are aware of a flying squadron who ride 
their Pegasuses like Rough Riders, and seem 
as little likely to give ground before the 
onset of a newcomer. 

As to the drama, the mind’s eye needs no 
material organ to inform it where Shake- 
speare holds the place that to all others is 
taboo forever. 

Abashed before the gods, if one decides 
to despise not the day of small things, he 
is none the better for his humility. Here, 
too, the flies are gathered thick as the pine 
needles that—so realists say—are the nearest 
approach to leaves that can be found in Val- 
lambrosa. : 

After humility, therefore, may well come 
despair. The pen falls from the nerveless 
hand, and the eye, turning wearily from the 
books, falls with sudden dismay upon the 
bill file. Though the world be written up, 
written out, written down, yet must more 
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white paper be dimmed by thoughts not its 
own. 

There is no cure save in flight from the 
presence of books. 

Some, like Mark T'wain, choose a summer 
house upon a hilltop; some, like Hawthorne, 
a bleak room that shows nothing but the 
desk, pen and paper; a Trollope writes any- 
where save on the hunter’s back when the 
pack is in full cry. But—how about Dickens 
and Thackeray? Both, if we may believe 
photographs, seemed to have an unfortunate - 
habit of writing in a room full of books, 
unless—as well may be—they chose these 
rooms to be the background of their por- 
traits. There is Howells, though, who cer- 
tainly follows their example. His derelic- 
tion can be best explained away by the claim 
that a realist has no predecessors, at least 
none whose books remain long upon library 
shelves. 

That is the worst of general rules. You 
cannot write a long, unclassified statement 
as to where men write; you must make a 
general statement, and this once made, the 
perversity of the human mind brings to 
memory nothing but the endless array of 
exceptions. Then one must either calmly 
suppress all the exceptions, and sit among 
the dogmatists, or each must be explained 
away,—a process that invariably results 
(witness my own case) in destroying all 
faith in the assertion so confidently made. 

Nevertheless, the library is the worst 
working room for a writer. Homer never 
owned a library or a room to hold one. 
Dante must have kept his few books in a 
trunk; and he hadn’t enough to count. Vir- 
gil and Horace praise country life, flocks, 
herds, bees, pedigrees, war, ships—every- 
thing except libraries. Besides, they couldn’t 
have recognized their manuscripts from the 
dangling tags that hung out of the ends. 
Shakespeare couldn’t have written in a li- 
brary, though Bacon probably did—and see 
the contrast ! 

Tennyson’s “library” was a smoking 
room; Gladstone wrote in a library, and as 
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a consequence was lost in a maze of books 
all his life. 

The queerest writing desk I know of was 
one used by “A. K. H. B.”—the “ Country 
Parson.” He begins one of his delightfully 
discursive essays by confessing that he is 
writing it upon the broad forehead of a fa- 
vorite horse, which comes just to a conven- 
ient hight as the author sits on the manger. 
This seems even stranger than the hump- 
back upon which contracts were signed dur- 
ing the South Sea bubble; or than the writ- 
ing upon each other’s backs that was done 
during the war with Spain in taking down 
dispatches from the lips of Secretary Long. 

But such bizarre methods are not to be 
recommended. Women authors are fond, it 
is said, of composing novels on the broad 
covers of school geographies resting upon 
their laps, but men are made of sterner stu 
and are not built so as to admit of a similiar 
device. 

Probably the best place in which to pro- 
duce literature is on the dining table—an ex- 
tension table at full stretch preferred. Son- 
nets may be writ upon tiny téte-d-téte stands, 
or even jotted furtively upon the backs of 
old letters; but for real, enduring literature 
there is nothing like having elbow room. a 
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good stub pen and generous supplies of un- 
lined paper. There is real inspiration in a 
sideboard, even if it. be locked, and no author 
in the full tide of inspiration was ever 
thrown upon the beach of discouragement 
by gazing on those pictorial embellishments 
known as “fruit and game pieces.” Even 
if the plate be plate indeed, the reflections 
inspired by its sheen are ever too vague to 
precipitate the fumes of fancy. 

No. The dining room is the abode of im- 
agination—-until it be time to set the table. 
And if you will write at night even this can 
be escaped. 

It would be a thankless task to review the 
birthplaces of the great works of literature. 
Some came from within prison walls; some 
from the tents of warfare; at least one from 
the deck of a battle ship; a few, it may be, 
from library tables—it will do no harm to 
admit so much. 

But, a priori, nothing could be less fitted 
to turn on the tap from which great thoughts 
flow than a twisting of the neck amid book- 
shelves from which the masterpieces of the 
world, with unanimous though silent voices. 
ery aloud: ‘‘ What has this babbler to tell 
the world ?” 


[New Yorx Cirv. 
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BY RICHARD BURTON, 


University oF MINNESOTA. 


As a gold and scarlet sunset 
Glories ‘a somber day, 

That else were all unmemoried, 
Dying in dusk away, 


Great acts man’s day emblazon, 
God’s lilies out of life’s mud; 

The splendid flower of heroes 
Out of a soil of blood. 


The date of the deed? Who recks it? 
Such moments are timeless things. 
Of old, Leonidas thrills us, 
He travels on Fame’s wide wings ; 


Or, blithe through the Russian bullets, 
Rushes the Light Brigade 

To death—and the whole world echoes 
The sound of the charge they made. 


And now—with the ancient valor— 
In the clutch of a tropic sun, 

Our own Rough Riders conquer, 
Tho the foe be four to one. 


The date of the deed? ’Tis nothing! 
Count it by tears or cheers. 

For the men who die for Country 
Have naught to do with the years! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





A SOUTHERN PIONEER POET. 


THOMPSON. 


BY MAURICE 


Not long ago a company with a taste for 
bookish subjects was at table, discussing 
between courses the besetments of literary 
life, when one daring “ Professor of Greek 
Literature’ in measured terms accused the 
late Lord Tennyson of hiding with infinite 
care his “ pilferings from Theocritus.” An 
amiable quarrel ensued, for there were those 
present who resented the imputation; but it 
was soon clear enough that the Professor 
had his ammunition ready to back with 
furious bombardment the charge he had 
made. 

From Tennyson the consideration passed 
rapidly to another and another great poet, 
and still another, on, on, until it began to 
look as if every shining personage in the his- 
tory of poesy would be convicted of plagiar- 
ism. Finally, in sheer desperation, striking 
at random with the first weapon at hand, 
merely to break up the intense strain, I 
said: 

“ Well, there’s Albert Pike with his ‘ Fine 
Old Arkansas Gentleman Close to the Choc- 
taw Line.’ Pike surely was original!” 

It transpired that I was the only person at 
table who had ever read a word of Pike’s 
poetry. Nor was this ignorance notably 
strange; but the distance to which both the 
man and his writings had receded in a few 
years struck me forcibly, the more so be- 
cause I remembered, when a child, hearing 
my father tell about Albert Pike’s ‘“ Hymns 
to the Gods,” which were written in the 
wilds of the great Southwest, along about 
1836-9, and first printed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, during the latter year when the 
poet was about thirty years old. He died 
in Washington an octogenarian, whose life 
had been more of a poem than anything he 
ever wrote. School teacher, editor, lawyer, 
soldier of the Mexican war, General in the 
Confederate army, a Supreme Mason, all 
these and many other distinguishing activi- 
ties disclosed the remarkable vigor and in- 
telligence of the man. 

Our talk at table caused me a little later 
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to turn to fair account a vacant hour by 
reading again Pike’s poems; not because I 
thought them remarkable, but to fill up a 
chink in the study I was making of Southern 
literature, a study too much neglected by the 
historians of American intellectual progress. 
The year 1831 is not so far behind that it 
cannot be distinctly remembered by hale 
men now in the thick of things; yet how dis- 
tant it seems looked back at by the light of 
a literary flambeau! In that year Albert 
Pike set forth from Yankeedom a poor youth 
bent upon doing something; just what, he 
did not know. After a long, leisurely tramp 
he pulled up in Santa Fé, rich in experience, 
moneyless, in blooming health. There was 
nothing for him to do at that point, nor did 
he see, upon looking further westward, any 
sign of a better place; so he trudged back 
to Little Rock, Ark., where his education 
and literary ability secured him the editor- 
ship of the Advocate. 

Meantime Pike had been worrying the 
lyric Muse, evidently inspired by a careful 
study of poetry, rather than by that remote 
something we call genius. His ‘‘ Hymns to 
the Gods” are versified oratory, stately and 
dignified in tone. Doubtless the editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine considered the fact 
that they came from the wilds of America 
when he accepted them for publication, 
wondering how a virile backwoodsman had 


got a knowledge of the gods, and how he 


found time to sing scholarly hymns to them; 
but in fact they were better than most of the 
so-called poetry then appearing in the 
famous Edinburgh organ. Presently they 
came out in book form and had their day. 
Afterward these hymns, together with a 
number of other pieces, were printed pri- 
vately under the title of ‘“ Nugee.” One lyric, 
a lofty, solemn address to the mockingbird, is 
in point when imitation comes up for dis- 
cussion, and that is what this paper began 
with. Pike says to his mockingbird: 
“Thou scorner of all cities! ” 
Shelley to his skylark said: 
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“Scorner of the ground.” 
Pike goes on: 
“Where the old sighs, the young turns gray 
and grieves.” 
Keats to his nightingale sings: 


“‘ Where palsy shakes a few last sad gray hairs, 
wae _— grows pale, and specter-thin, and 
Indeed, throughout Pike’s poem of five 
eleven-verse stanzas runs a current of re- 
semblance to Keats’s ode—a resemblance 
somewhat elusive, I might say self-con- 
scious. Unquestionably the American singer 
meant to surpass his English master by as 
much as the mockingbird surpassed the 
nightingale. If he did not succeed in one 
stanza, the result was at least to contain a 
genuine bit of originality in literary expres- 
sion. 
“Ha! what a burst was that! the Adolian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 
Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 
A multitudinous melody—like a rain 
Of glossy music under echoing trees, 
Over a ringing lake. It wraps the soul 
With a bright harmony of happiness, 
(Even as a gem is wrapt), when round it roll 
Their waves of brilliant flame, till we become, 
E’en with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 
And pant like some swift runner clinging to the 
goal.” - 


“A rain of glossy music” is a bold de- 
scriptive phrase which at -first seems pre- 
posterous; but as applied to a mockingbird’s 
song, it goes home with perfect fitness and 
truthfulness. It is just what Théophile 
Gautier would have said had he heard the 
bird sing in a Southern wood. Glossy is the 
very adjective that best describes a certain 
sheen which sometimes plays upon those 
wild and wonderful phrases flung through 
the greenery in literal showers of notes, 


“ A multitudinous melody, like a rain 

Of glossy music.” 
When this poem was written—1834—Pike 
was but twenty-five, and he never afterward 
wrote anything half so good. A growing 
law practice, editorial duties and political 
activities forced him to cut short his dream 
of rhythm and rhyme. 

It would be useless to speculate upon the 

probabilities had the young poet been sted- 
fast in pursuit of his art. We can look and 
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see what Tenryson’s fame would have 
amounted to if he had quit writing at thirty. 
Longfellow and Lowell, Holmes and Whit- 
tier showed little more promise than Pike 
at that age. Bryant began young and grew 
with the rapidity of a butterfly; still at 
thirty he could have shown no great 
achievement. In later years, on the down- 
ward slope of experience, Pike fondled the 
dream of his youth; but the Muse was back 
in the woods of Arkansas with the mocking- 
birds and the multitudinous melody; it could 
not suit itself to Washington life and the 
stiffness of conventional effort. Inspiration 
had departed and with it had gone even the 
power to phrase a thought attractively. 

General Pike was appointed agent of the 
Confederate States Government to enlist In- 
dians. In this his success was, perhaps, all 
that could have been reasonably expected. 
As a brigadier commanding Indians he took 
no high place; but he served faithfully. 
After the war he was editorially connected 
for a time with the Memphis Appeal, while 
establishing a law practice in that city. 
Later he went to Washington, D. C., where 
he printed private editions of his poems. In 
Volume VI of the “Library of American 
Literature,’ by Stedman and Hutchinson, 
“To the Mockingbird” is printed with, be- 
sides many other changes, the phrase “ glossy 
music ” turned to “ glassy music.” I am not, 
indeed, sure which is General Pike’s choice; 
but certainly glassy is ridiculous. At pres- 
ent writing I have not the editions before 
me. I do know, however, that in his later 
years General Pike was fond of tinkering 
at his early verses, trying to improve them. 
He sent me a manuscript version of the “Ar- 
kansas Gentleman,” which lacked much that 
made the first rendering a somewhat catch- 
ing piece of work in its way. 

General Pike was a strikingly picturesque 
man, both physically and mentally. He was 
ambitious and yet as retiring and shy in 
some directions as he was bold and aggres- 
sive in others. He gave the impression that 
he regarded literary art as something to be 
wrought at in some remote nook and under 
polite protest. Disappointment doubtless 
had much to do in shaping this attitude. 
His early success did not hold; it broke and 
was dissipated, while yet his footing on Par- 
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nassus needed wise and careful attention. 
He had too many irons in the fire; that 
glowing one, ready to be beaten into the 
divine forms of art, cooled hopelessly, while 
grosser interests clanged on the anvil. 

An intelligent look at conditions in the 
South during old slavery days will help to 
an understanding of Pike’s course. Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms found literature, as a 
profession, a stumbling block at the vesti- 
bule of social and political favor in Charles- 
ton. It was not an isolated case. Southern 
life demanded a certain cast of virility in 
men which was felt to be above the senti- 
mentalities of poetry and the unrealities of 
fiction. Moreover, there was no recognition 
of the “nobility of labor,” and somehow 
literary work did not take rank with that of 
the lawyer, the politician, the priest and the 
doctor, as of polite consideration. Pike was 
of too sane a temper to resent openly, as did 
Simms, this manifest injustice; he simply 
and wisely embraced the surer opportunity, 
and so did not die at starvation’s door along 
with Timrod and Hayne. He bade good-by 
in stately fashion to the Muses’ groves. 

“TI would, sweet bird, that I might live with thee 

Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, 
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Alone with nature; but it may not be. 
I have to struggle with the stormy sea 

Of human life, until existence fades 
Into death’s darkness.” 

But his life was light and joyous beside 
what it would have been had he chosen the 
“ eloquent grandeur of the shades ” wherein 
the poet gnaws the crust of neglect. His 
training in the coarser duties of manhood 
and of citizenship fitted him for the post- 
bellum struggle, in which he won while 
Simms gave‘up and died. 

If we could have a circumstantial, de- 
tailed biography of Pike, with all of his 
wanderings and adventures, it would be a 
fine stroke of color in the history of Amer- 
ican literature. While his youthful contem- 
poraries—Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Lowell and Holmes—were safely housed 
with the Muses and good fortune, he was 
stumbling from wilderness to wilderness on 
his rugged way to compulsory abandonment 
of his ambition.. And this, too, after he had 
done what none of his fellow poets could 
have hoped to do—compelled admission to 
the most bitterly critical journal of Europe 
with poems strictly classical in their spirit. 
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THE MANILA PRISONS. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN, 


OF THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER REGIMENT AT MANILA. 


Or the many heart-rending scenes incident 
to the campaign against Manila none were 
more pathetic than those witnessed in the 
prison when we took charge of that institu- 
tion. The Presidio, which consists of a larg” 
‘square inclosure surrounded by twenty-foot 
walls and including the Establacto General, 
or the penitentiary, as we would call it, and 
Penal de Manila, or jail, is located in the 
Santa Cruz district, just beyond the Calle de 
Belizbil. This institution must not be con- 
founded with the inquisitional prison, which 
is located in old Manila, on the other side of 
the Pasig. 

The gray old walls of the Presidio could 
tell many tales of horror were they endowed 
with powers of speech, When we captured 


the city there were confined in the two de- 
partments of the prison over 2,500 prisoners. 
Here, as elsewhere, the rottenness of the 
Spanish rule was apparent. Most of the 
prisoners were natives. In the HEstablacto 
General there were several hundred pris- 
oners confined in irons. There the rack anit 
other medieval instruments of punishment 
and torture were in use when our troops 
took possession. 

As soon as we occupied the city Captain 
Moffatt, of the South Dakota Regiment, was 
placed in charge of the prison. The Span- 
ish Governor and prison keepers were re- 
tained and the second battalion of the Tenth 
Pennsylvania Regiment was detailed to 
guard the prison. ; : 
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At once an investigation was begun, and 
many interesting things in connection with 
Spanish rule were elicited. If was found 
that in many cases prisoners were confined 
for political reasons. Dozens of the prisoners 
knew not with what offense they were 
charged. In many cases prisoners had been 
confined a dozen years without any form of 
trial or hearing. 

The result of the investigation was tbat 
over half of the prisoners were released dvur- 
ing the first two weeks of our occupation. 
Then there was great joy among the pris: 
oners and among their friends who. daily 
came to the prison gates to bring food to 
the unfortunates. The shackles were cui. 
from the arms and legs of dozens of victims 
of Spanish vengeance, and then for 1 tirme 
the investigation rested. 

Lately it became apparent that there was 
some crookedness on the part of the Span- 
ish officials retained. An investigation re- 
vealed the fact that they had been drawing 
ration money for several hundred more men 
than they had. They were at once put 
under arrest. Later developments show 
that they deliberately falsified the prison 
records in order to make out cases against 
the prisoners retained. 

The work of releasing the prisoners is 
how going on again and Captain Moffatt as- 
serts that when he is through none save the 
dishonest Spanish officials who attempted 
to rob Uncle Sam will remain. They will 
learn that they cannot hoodwink our Gov- 
ernment as. easily as they did their own. 
Again there is rejoicing among the Filipinos 
and joy in hundreds of bamboo shacks on 
Manila Bay. 

The more famous inquisitional military 
prisons are located within the walls of old 
Manila. The whole of the walls of the city 
are alternated with prisons, dungeons and 
magazines. Traversing the Cascada Aquada 
or the Avenue de La Magellanes, in front 
of the walls of the old city, one sees beyond 
the moats smali barred windows which ad- 
init light to the prisons proper. These are 
located on a level with the ground, and are 
damp, filthy and filled with rats and ver- 
min. The air is foul and poisonous, and it 


would mean death to be there confined for 
any length of time. 
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Such are the prisons proper. Down he- 
neath are the dungeons, and here is located 
the famous “ Black Hole of Manila,’’ whose 
horrors are known to the civilized world. 
But long before the horrible suffocation of 
over 50 unfortunates in a single night, these 
prisons had greater horrors—horrors of 
which the world knows not. It must be re- 
membered that these old prisons date back 
to the founding of Manila in 1571. In the 
327 years which have passed since first these 
prisons were constructed thousands of un- 
fortunates have here .ruthlessly perished, 
many of them innocent of any crime or 
wrong doing. But to Spaniards in the days 
of old it mattered little whether innocent or 
guilty. ‘Those were days when law and jus- 
tice were unknown, and when Spanish likes 
and dislikes saved or doomed a prisoner. 
Even to recent days such a state of affairs 
prevailed here in Manila. 

A visit to these three-century-old prisons 
reveals much of interest and fully repays 
the bother one is put to in securing permits 
from our officials in charge. About the dark 
passages and chambers everything is sug- 
gestive of the bloody past. All the horrors 
seen in the prisons of Cavite are here dupli- 
cated or trebled, and one sees everywhere 
instruments of torture which belong to a 
long bygone age. Here one sees many evi- 
dence of Spanish cruelties. Blood marks 
are plentiful, and the chains which were 
used to chain prisoners to the floor are still 
to be seen in many cells. , . 

While the prisons were used recently, the 
dungeons below have not been used since 
that dark day, over two years ago, ‘when 
fifty of one hundred prisoners of the Catap- 
unan rebellion confined here perished in a 
single night. Then it was that the dungeons 
received the title of the “‘ Black Hole of Ma- 
nila.’”’ To-day the dungeons are filled with 
water-rats ana vermin, and one can scarcely 
stand the poisonous atmosphere. 

From the prisons hundreds have been 
taken out only to meet death on the bloody 
Lunetta, the famous execution ground of 
Manila, where our soldiery are now en- 
eamped. These old inquisitional prisons 
have now ended their long and bloody ca- 
reer, for in our rule no such things are toler- 
ated. 
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It is now almost certain that the Tenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment will be 
returned to the United States by way of the 
Suez Canal and Atlantic, and the Astor Bat- 
tery will accompany the Keystone Command 
home. As yet no definite orders have been 
received, but it is said on authority that in 
view of the brilliant work of the Pennsylva- 
nia command at Malate it will be given the 
distinction of being the. first regiment of 
United States troops to girdle the globe. 

The Tenth Regiment represents a rural 
district in the southwestern part of the Key- 
stone State. The members come from a 
fighting stock, and the conduct of the men 
in the campaign against Manila showed that 
they had the same fighting blood of their 
ancestors. Who has not heard of the fa- 
mous “ Bucktail ” Regiment, and the “ Fight- 
ing Bleventh” Pennsylvania Volunteers of 
the Civil War? ‘These commands came 
from the same counties of Pennsylvania as 
the Tenth now represents—Westmoreland, 
Somerset, Fayette, Washington and Greene. 
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The Astor Battery, the company equipped 
and given to the Government by John 
Jacob Astor, has made a record which will 
live. No two organizations of the entire 
army of invasion rendered such valuable 
services as these two representative Eastern 
commands. 

By the rough Westerners who made up 
the nucleus of General Merritt’s army these | 
Eastern commands were first regarded as a 
joke, as “Sunday soldiers,” as they were 
termed. The rank and file of both were 
made up mostly of college athletes, business 
and professional men. Both have million- 
aires serving in the ranks. But the cam- 
paign had scarcely opened when the heroic 
stand of the Tenth was made at Malate, and 
the Pennsylvania command made its record. 
In the capture of Manila the Astor Battery 
displayed the same heroism. There is much 
in common between the two commands, and 
the long journey which they are to make 
together will certainly be a pleasant one. 


THE LOST NAME OF OUR GOD. 


BY PROF. WILBUR FLETCHER STEELE, D.D., 


IuirF ScHoot oF THEOLOGY, University Park, Cot, 


ALL are now hearing it hinted, as for a 
century past all scholarly readers of the 
Hebrew Bible have fully known, that the 
true form and pronunciation of the name of 
the Deity of the Jews, and of the Christians 
after. them, is in doubt and uncertainty. 

Many will stoutly resent this, in fright 
and indignation affirming that His name is 
Jehovah. ‘True it is that in the English 
Bible this word occurs five times, all in the 
Old Testament. But this very word “ Jeho- 
vah”’ seems not to have been thought of, 
spoken, heard or written prior to 1517 A.D., 
a time comparatively recent. Pray, by 
what name, then, was our God known .be- 
fore that notable ‘year? 

This question will stare many in the face 
from the pages of a recently published form 
of the English Bible, which in some of its 
features is excellent, but in many respects 
will be astonishing, not to say repulsive. 


When the Revised Version made its appear- 
ance, and it was discovered that the word 
Sheol, or Hades, was often substituted for 
the word Hell, it was at once bruited that 
the Revisers had expurgated Hell from the 
Bible. So now, upon the appearance of the 
work referred to, not a few will bitterly 
cry, ‘“‘ They have taken away my Lord!’”’ 

As a fair sample of this rendering and 
representation of the name of our God, the 
Third Psalm may be cited: 


O JHVH, how many are my foes! 
Many are rising against me! 


Many are they who say of me: 
For him is no help in his God. 


But thou art a shield, O JHVH, about me; 
My pride; hence I hold my head high. 


I call upon JHVH aloud, 
From His holy mountain He answers. 


I lay me down, and I sleep; 
I awake, for JHVH sustains me, 
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I fear not hundreds of thousands, 
Who are marshaled on all sides against me. 


Arise, O JHVH! help me, my God! 

Thou shatterest the jaws of all who are foes 
to me. 

Thou breakest the teeth of the wicked. 


Victory belongs unto JHVH. 
Bestow on Thy people Thy blessing. 


Similarly will the comforting Twenty- 
third read: 

JHVH is my shepherd. 

And the Thirty-fourth: 

I will bless JHVH at all times. 

My soul shall make her boast in JHVH. 

But why this blasphemy and brutality! 
Upon what ground can be justified this 
heartless mutilation of the blessed Word of 
God? 

Upon the ground that truth is more whole- 
some than falsehood. Salvation can be 
based only on fact. The fact so chillingly 
laid bare above is due to the following his- 
tory. The Hebrew Bible, like all early He- 
brew literature, when first written con- 
tained only the consonants of the words. 
We are wont even more fully to condense 
words, as pkg., mnfg., mtg., etc. 

Thus would appear the Twenty-third: 

JHVH S M SHPHRD, I SHULL NT WNT. 


Of course the Hebrews knew perfectly 
well what vowels to insert as they read. 
But about 600 A.D., when the ‘teachers 
among them feared that the true method of 
pronouncing their language might be for- 
gotten, the vowel sounds began to be rep- 
resented by dots and dashes in, over or un- 
der the letters. Excepting for the moment 
the first word, that Psalm would appear in 
the present Hebrew Bible: 

JHVH iS My SdePHeRD, I SHaLL NoT 
WaNT. 


Now, as to the first word, called the un- 
pronounceable four-letter word. About the 
time of the Captivity the Hebrews began 
to regard the name of their God, JHVH, 
however they may formerly have pro- 
nounced it, as far too sacred to speak. 
Hence, whenever they saw or read it, they 
adopted the plan. of saying the word 
“Adona(i),” or, My Lord, for and instead 
of it. 


To illustrate, we may suppose that 100 
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years ago our language was written without 
vowels. Then one would read in a certain 
inscription that: 


WSHNGTN WS TH FTHR F HS CNTR. 


Suppose that during some great revival 
of patriotism his name should become so 
sacred that it is blasphemy to utter it, and 
that upon meeting it in reading we should 
say instead, ‘‘My Master.” When, later yet, 
the teachers conclude it best to put in the 
vowels, they will insert in all the other 
words their proper vowels. But in the great 
and sacred name they will insert not its 
proper vowels, but those rather of ‘ My 
Master,” the words invariably uttered in its 
stead. 

Thus. vocalized, the inscription would ap- 
pear: 


WySHaNGTeN WaS THe FaTHeR oF 
HiS CouNTRy. 


Suppose still further that long afterward 
the Koreans become religiously interested 
in our history and literature and learn to 
read our records. Very innocently would 
they read, think and speak of the great 
Wyshangten as the American Saint, in sub- 
lime ignorance that that group of letters is 
made up of the consonants of “ Washing- 
The 
thing, therefore, is no word or name at all, 
but a hybrid, having no conceivable mean- 
ing. It is as much a mongrel as was the 
fellow kneeling before Isaac, of whom he 
said: ‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” 

Similarly, since the Captivity, whenever 
the Jew saw or sees the consonants of the 
name of his Deity, JHVH, he always says, 
“aDoNa(i),” which means My Lord. When 
throughout the Bible they put in signs for 
the vowels at the time before named, to the 
consonants of this sacred Name they at- 
tached the vowels of the word aDoNa— 
Lord, which is ever pronounced in its stead, 
It thus appears to us as JeHoVaH. But it 
is just as much a mongrel as would be 
WySHaNGTeN, and our blunder is as great 
as that of the supposed Korean. Our 
little kindergarten Americans would laugh 
in their sleeves upon hearing the Korean 
feelingly allude to our Wyshangten, and 
with just as much fitness may the Jew 
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smile aloud when he hears us Christians 
speak of JeHoVaH! 

JHVH, in exactly that form, occurs thou- 
sands of times in the Jew’s Synagogue 
Bible. He sacredly and superstitiously re- 
frains from pronouncing it, and probably 
does not know how to do so. Upon coming 
to it he says instead, My Lord. The Greeks, 
Latins, Germans and ourselves have gone 
even further, having actually cut out the 
sacred Name, and printed .in its place the 
word Lord in large and small capitals, save 
in the five places in our English Bible. 

Now it is proposed to print the difficulty 
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just as it is, and let everyone do what he 
can and please with it. 

If at sight of the JHVH one says “ The 
Lord,” he will be consciously doing just 
that which in ignorance he was doing be- 
fore. Or he may listen to some of those 
who are searching high and low for the orig- 
inal vowels which went with the letters 
JHVH, and may choose to say Jah-veh, or, 
even better, Yah-we. 

Thankful are we, however, that we have 
learned that God is Love, whatever He may 
have been called in ancient days. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


BY EDITH WINGATE RINDER. 


THAN M. Puvis de Chavannes, whose 
death the artistic world in every country is 
now deploring, few artists of the later half 
of this century can be said to have exerted 
a wider influence. A prince in art himself, 
he has long represented one of the noblest 
traditions of French art; and his life has 
been in keeping with his work. A life of in- 
cessant: labor it has been; dignified, noble, 
austere, a life of toil, a life of dream. Mag- 
nanimity may well be set down as one of the 
man’s chief characteristics, yet few at the 
outsetof their career had a fiercer struggle to 
uphold their ideal against the assaults of 
adverse criticism. Firm in the faith that 
was in him, bold of heart, with imagination 
aflame, he pressed forward until, conceding 
no whit to popular taste, he came by patient 
and untiring effort to make others love what 
he himself cherished above all things, the 
beautiful as he visioned it. Thereafter, offi- 
cial art, by which for many years he was 
unrecognized, showered honors upon him, 
and the voice of the younger generation of 
French artists acclaimed him, on the death 
of his fellow-craftsman, Meissonier, Presi- 
dent of the National Society of Fine Arts, 
founded in large part by his efforts. 

For more than thirty years the Parisian 
home of the painter was in the heart of 
Montmartre—in the Place Pigalle, where, in 
addition to a large studio, he had a couple of 
rooms and nothing more. The walls were 


covered with drawings, sketches and photo- 
graphic reproductions of his own work. The 
furniture was of the simplest; a big table, a 
few armchairs and @ sofa. Here, in ample 
dressing gown, with sandaled feet, the art- 
ist would chat in the early morning with 
any friend who might chance to look in upon 
him. There was no undue asceticism or 
severity; on the contrary, a spirit of frank, 
genial bonhommie reigned here, a kindliness 
and indulgence which made the artist ever 
eager to lend a helping hand to those in dis- 
tress. His alert intelligence, his swiftly 
sympathetic appreciation of literature and 
art in every form, rendered him a delightful 
companion. As I have already said, mag- 
nanimity was one of his chief characteris- 
tics; nevertheless the following anecdote, in 
connection with a famous critic long since 
dead, who was one of his most virulent de- 
tractors, proves that in Puvis de Chavannes 
this virtue had its healthy human limits. 
“It is strange,’ he slyly remarked to a 
friend with whom he was chatting one 
morning, “that I should always chance to 
have my hands in my pockets when I meet 
that man.” 

The greater part of his work, however, 
was not done in the Place Pigalle. At nine 
o’clock each morning he would set out for 
his large studio outside the fortifications at 
Neuilly, and there, until dusk, he would 
work uninterruptedly, pausing only for a 
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brief while at midday to eat a Lasty meal. 
The story of his romantic attachment for the 
Princess Canzumene, their marriage in the 
early spring of this year, her long and pain- 
ful illness, which terminated fatally some 
two months ago, cannot be dwelt upon here; 
but undoubtedly this blow to his domestic 
happiness, all too brief, hastened the paint- 
er’s end. Before marriage his life had been 
made up to an extraordinarily large extent 
of strenuous, long-continued work; and upon 
work he is said to have fallen back in his 
time of sorrow. A criticism, as uncalled for 
as it is unjust, has been made within the last 
few days against Puvis de Chavannes. The 
Princess Canzumene craved as a wedding 
gift that the artist should for a short six 
months virtually abandon his creative work, 
take that breathing space which should fill 
him, well advanced in years as he was, with 
a new flood of life and ideas. Because he 
was gladly content so to do, he has been 
charged, forsooth, with indifferentism to his 
art. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones and M. Puvis de 
Chavannes had something in common. Each 
was a torch-bearer in the service of beauty, 
each lived in a dream world, ideal and re- 


mote, each pursued his aim unflinchingly. . 


But while the English artist sought to ex- 
press the subtleties of the mind and the soul, 
the nostalgia for the impossible, Puvis de 
Chavannes was content to render something 
a shade more germane to every-day life, 
something, it may be, less subtle, less com- 
plex. In the pale, melancholy faces of Burne- 
Jones we discern a dreamy remoteness from 
human life; Puvis de Chavannes’s figures, on 
the other hand, often possess a strong vital- 
ity, as firm a grip on life as is consistent 
with a decorative scheme. In particular 
cases it might, of course, be possible to prove 
the opposite; but taking the work of the two 
men as a whole, the distinction seems to be 
a genuine one. Perhaps no picture of the 
French artist would better illustrate ‘our 
point than “Le Cidre,” painted for the Muse- 
um of Amiens, a building whose decoration 
Puvis de Chavannes used lovingly to say is 
tout de ma main. This delicately distem- 
pered fresco is instinct with life, with the 
joy of living. The figures move cheerily 
round the press, their gladness is as the in- 
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toxication of the juice of the apple; it warms 
the hearts of all the workers, and makes 
them forget the labor of turning the mill. 

Born at Lyons in 1824, Puvis de Chavannes 
was not originally intended for an artistic 
profession, but the time that he devoted to 
the study of engineering was not wholly lost. 
It helped him to gain some of that precision 
of expression, that clearness and scientific 
conciseness, his father’s chief characteris- 
tics, which were so invaluable to him in 
after life. Three months spent in the studio 
of Henri Scheffer, a still shorter time in the 
atelier of Couture, convinced Puvis de Cha- 
vannes of the necessity of going direct to 
nature, of attemping to see through no eyes 
save his own. These brief academic experi- 
ences were followed by a prolonged study of 
the old Italian masters; and of these days in 
which the artist first began to love and to 
worship his art he ever spoke with tender- 
ness. This was all the actual training which 
he received, but for the ten years, 1849 to 
1859, the artist worked unceasingly, seeking 
ever to penetrate to the unknown and myste- 
rious things of nature. “ For every definite 
idea there exists a perfect vehicle of expres- 
sion,” he was wont to say; and the aim of 
his life was so to clarify and perfect his pic- 
torial vehicle that it might be capable of 
rendering, not only accurately as.to form, 
but, so to say, atmospherically, with all the 
lights and shadows, the finest shades of sig- 
nificance, those ideas by which he was in- 
spired. 

Purely decorative painting was a some- 
what later development; one, moreover, 
which he adopted, if one may so say, by 
chance. His first large canvases, ‘‘ Peace” 
and “ War,” were executed not for any defi- 
nite building, but primarily for -his own 
pleasure. They do not possess, perhaps, 
that rhythmic harmony of grouping, that ad- 
mirable use of the human figure as a symbol 
of abstract qualities and conceptions, which 
characterized his after work. But from the 
moment that he saw these pictures in their 
severe setting of stone—for the architect of 
the just completed Amiens Museum, having 
been commissioned by the Government to 
decorate that building, called Puvis de Cha- 
vannes to ais aid—from that moment 
he realized the part that painting must 
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play when she comes to the aid of 
architecture; the necessity imposed upon 
her to subordinate or emphasize her 
color according to the needs of the build- 
ing; in a word, the paramount necessity, not 
to superimpose a foreign idea, but so to knit 
together architecture and painting as shall 
insure a result of a rich, clear, beautiful 
whole. The servant of architecture here, he 
saw that painting must respect her lines, 
must, in fact, be subject to many of the laws 
which ruled the tapestry workers of old. 
The brilliant coloring associated with some 
of the artist’s first cabinet pictures, to be 
found, too, in this early Amiens work to 
some extent, was laid aside to give place to 
the soft blues and grays, the subdued tones 
that give exquisite atmospheric effects to all 
his later work. This was a milestone in Puvis 
de Chavannes’s career. Henceforth he 
worked for the State. From Amiens in. the 
north to busy Marseilles on the southern 
seaboard, from Lyons to Poitou, there radi- 
ated from Paris, the central home of his 
great works as it was the place of his labors, 
one triumphal series of achievements, the 
achievements of a patriot who loved that his 
best work should do honor to the country of 
his birth, who lived in large part to enrich 
the national store of beautiful things. And 
it was, doubtless, because of the strong sym- 
pathy and close connection that knit the art 
of France to that of America that he will- 
ingly accepted the commission to decorate 
the Public Library of Boston—an undertak- 








BY E. 
Many American singers have we found of 
no particular merit, not in fact at all re- 
garded, until European audiences have made 
much of them and sent them flashing back 
to us in a triumphant fame. On the other 
hand, at least a few admirable foreign 
artists have not been appreciated duly until 
our New World of listeners has discovered 
their high capabilities and anon sped them 
homeward to bright Continental careers 
that probably never would have come with- 
out the Yankee réclame. ; 


In particular our “ great seasons ”’ of opera 
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ing which makes his work at once familiar 
and widely admired in America. 

The big basic idea upon which these town 
decorations are founded is that each should 
express, not so much, perhaps, the history, 
as the characteristic spirit of the place. The 
artist’s desire was that in looking at these 
works native-born folk should have reawak- 
ened in them a memory of some heroic inci- 
dent of the past, or have vividly recalled the 
shaping influence that nature, her rivers, her 
woods, her seasons, has played in the de- 
velopment of the particular city. And all 
this in so simple a way that even the unlet- 
tered shall be moved when they see. In 
Poitiers, the Frankish days and the Sara- 
cenic invasion relive in the figures of Rade- 
gonda and Charles Martel; the busy Lyon- 
ese find rest and serenity in a marvelous 
series on the staircase of their Museum, 
comprising ‘“‘ Le Bois Sacré,”’ “ L’Inspiration 
Chrétienne,” ‘La Vision Antique,” ‘ Le 
Rhone,” “La Sadéne;” to Marseilles is re- 
called her Greek origin; and at Rouen the 
visitor may see the island-studded river, at 
once her beauty and her source of prosper- 
ity. Puvis de Chavannes’s work in Paris— 
at the Hotel de Ville, at the Sorbonne, and, 
in particular, at the Pantheon, where St. 
Geneviéve, from girlhood to old age, watches 
over her fair city—is too well known in 
America, as elsewhere, to require more than 
passing mention. This is a small portion of 
the life work of a man who essentially was 


one‘of nature’s aristocrats. 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


in German at the Metropolitan Opera House 
(1883-84 to 1890-91) built up some wholly 
new reputations and established in Ger- 
many, as never till such a golden septennate 
for us had advanced, the merits of Anton 
Seidl, of Bremen, as a Wagner conductor, 
and the value in the Wagnerian Tetralogy of 
three remarkable singers—Mme. Lilli Leh- 
mann, a Berlin florid soprano, Max Alvary, a 
young Rhenish light tenor, and Emil 
Fischer, a bass of not unusual note from the 
Styrian Graz. These, along with others, rose 
to what proved the call of fame for their 
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lives. With what affection were they re- 
garded! What a magical splendor shines 
over the stage pictures and hours of music, 
that their noble, artistic seriousness and 
enthusiasms, their voices and presences, 
filled so full of idealism and of life! Those 
evenings are heard by memory as are 
few others so remote. Their vistas “ flash 
upon that inward eye which is the bliss cf 
solitude.” In particular, Mr. Alvary, the 
“creator” here of our Adolar in “ Eury- 
anthe,” of Alvarez in “ Cortez,” of Merlin in 
the Goldmark opera so named (I nearly 
had written the “creator” also of Assad in 
Goldmark’s “ Queen of Sheba,” so effective 


was he in: that fine part)—of our Loge, and, 


above all other assumptions, of our Siegfried, 
owed. his after-successes at home to his New 
York opportunity. He began his work here 
under a cloud—sick, discouraged and ob- 
secure. In a year or so all was altered. He 
went back to Germany a Helden tenor of 
real mark. In New York never was a Wag- 
nerian or any other sort of tenor more 
whelmed in adulation, made more a personal 
as well as a stage favorite. He left us in 1891. 
He returned to us last for a part of a season 
in 1895-96, under Mr, Damrosch, repeating in 
a measure his former vogue and effectiveness, 
Then came rumors of his ill-health and 
half retirement, and presently grew the an- 
nouncement that a cruel and insidious dis- 
ease was breaking his career and life. On 
Monday last a message to me by a private 
hand announced an end in his quiet Thur- 
ingian home—an end which was a physical 
mercy to him as well as a grief to those who 
knew best an honorable and amiable man 
and a sincere musical artist. 

Mr. Alvary was relatively a young man. 
Had he been spared he might have enjoyed 
an even wider success. His voice, however, 
was not wearing well (aside from his gen- 
eral ill-health as a cause), and his presence 
had lost grace and youthful vivacity. Nor 
was he an extraordinary singer, though 
many thousands of his admirers, more en- 
thusiastic than discerning, probably thought 
so. He had a fine, round, firm tenor, of wide 
and even compass ana great “carrying,” that 
only needed other than German methods to 
be admirably pure and true. Such school- 
ing, due help—even from Lamperti and 
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Julius Stockhausen—did not bestow on him. 
His clear diction, too, was not free from a 
certain hardness and from intonations that 
Germany charged to ‘“ American accent.” 
But all such distinctions made, he was a re- 
markable and superior German singer, an 
actor of fine intellectuality, a presence of 
wonderful grace and beauty on the stage, 
and a student of-his. work as have been few 
men that I have met.. I have known 
him to study day and night over how a 
group of phrases should be best delivered, 
what gestures ought to accompany a single 
brief incident in an opera, how one of his 
costumes should be effective out not too un- 
conventional. The pros and cons of every- 
thing in detail he considered. Yet he was no 
superficialist. He explored Wagner’s intel- 
lectual meanings as Macready or Booth 
pondered their Shakespeare. The only time 
I remember really nearing a quarrel with 
him was one afternoon in a Bavarian fir- 
wood, where, sitting under a tree as does 
Siegfried in the painted scene, he defined 
and defended certain curious and, I am 
sure, illegitimate notions of an episode in 
“Tannhiuser ” with delightful intolerance 
of crossing. All with him was. thought and 
purpose. 

His Adolar was superb, but his Siegfried 
was a picture that we shall never forget. 
Physically the part suited him really mar- 
velously. It was a personification such as 
Wagner never saw—ideal in its spontaneity 
ana personal beauty. Not especially a 
“ beauty-man ” off the stage—at least not so 
when in the American hight of his career— 
Alvary was almost an ideal of Wagner’s 
wild lad of the forest. As he hammered 
Nothung the Sword or lay on his back and 
watched the Bi d, or attacked Fafner the 
Dragon, only an artist of finest hand could 
have really caught all that he looked. He is 
probably to remain unapproached in his type 
as Siegfried as Schnorr von Carolsfeld, also 
untimely taken, has remained unap- 
proached as Tristan. He was always 
dramatic, graceful, un-selfconscious in his 
best days, as Faust, or Adolar, or Walther; 
but nothing became him (not even his 
extremely effective Loge) as Siegfried. Of 
late years his bearing grew less easy and 
unaffected, and in Tristan he was never a 
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pleasure. But always in his finest seasons 
he spoke of being anxious to fall into picture 
rather than just to stand out in it—to be a 
fair part, not the whole. Many greater 
operatic artists are less troubled as well as 
less endowed. 

It is hardly justifiable, even in speaking of 
the dead, to set forth the facts of private 
life. But doubtless many of his auditors in 
the past do not yet know that Mr. Alvary 
(taking a fanciful stage name) was the son 
of the eminent painter Andreas Achenbach, 
the doyen of the once esteemed Diisseldorf 
school, and still living; and that the career 
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of an opera singer came somewhat acci- 
dentally. The tenor had been an architect. 
He was of some University education, and 
knew much besides his music. A singularly 
simple, cheerful nature, he was a gentleman 
in every pulsation of his warm heart. His 
marriage was a gracious romance, and he 
leaves to mourn him a most devoted and 
lovely wife and a family, who were more to 
him than all the world’s applause. To them, 
indeed, his going means ‘‘O, insupportable 
and touching loss!” 


New York City. 


GEOLOGY OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. I. 


BY RALPH S. TARR, 


ProFessor OF Puysicat GEOGRAPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


WHILE the Yellowstone region had been 
visited, and accounts of its wonders had 
reached the ears of Eastern people, it was 
not until 1871 that reliable information was 
obtained concerning its wonders. United 
States Geologist Dr. F. V. Hayden studied 
the Park region in that year, and his pub- 
lication of results at once aroused interest. 
Mainly through the efforts of Dr. Hayden 
a large area was set aside by act of Con- 
gress as a public park. This, which is 
known as the Yellowstone National Park, 
has an area of 3,344 square miles, and lies 
almost entirely within the State of Wyo- 
ming. Besides the Park itself there is a 
large forest reserve contiguous to it. 

The Yellowstone Park is essentially a 
broad plateau, averaging about eight thou- 
sand feet in elevation and almost complete- 
ly surrounded by mountain ranges which 
reach an altitude of ten or eleven thousand 
feet. The Continental Divide crosses the 
southwestern part of the Park, the head- 
waters of the Snake River being on the Pa- 
cific side and the Yellowstone, Madison and 
Gallatin, headwaters of the Missouri, on the 
Atlantic side. The course of the Yellow- 
stone is interrupted by the large and beauti- 
ful Yellowstone Lake, 7,741 feet above the 
sea level. Below the lake the river has two 
falls, one 110 feet, the other 312 feet in 


hight, below whici it rushes along through 
a cafion from 800 to 1,100 feet in depth. The 
coloring of the walls of the Yellowstone 
Cafion is probably not equaled in any other 
valley in the world. 

Besides these objects of interest, the park 
contains not less than 4,000 hot springs and 
about 100 geysers. This combination of ob- 
jects of interest attracts hundreds of tour- 
ists each year. Most of these visitors are 
interested to learn what is known about the 
cause of these wonders, and yet there is 
scarcely an account to which they can go 
for this information. It is the object of this 
paper to briefly state some of the more note- 
worthy features and discuss the possible in- 
terpretations. A 

In following the discussion one should 
bear in mind that certain important facts, 
having a decided bearing upon the prob- 
lems, are hidden from view, so that it is 
not possible to prove some of the theories 
that have been advanced. It might be more 
satisfactory, but far less scientific, to state 
one of the theories without the considera- 
tion of the others, but I prefer to state the 
ease as it stands, carefully discriminating 
between fact and thecry. 

In the first place, the centers of some of 
the mountains bounding the park represent 
the crests of mountain chains raised above 
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the surface as far back as the Archean time 
—that is, in the very earliest geological pe- 
riod. The proof of this is complete, but 
too technical for presentation here. These 
mountains rose above the ocean as moun- 
tainous islands, not unlike the Indies of to- 
day, and around their bases deposits of 
ocean sediment were laid down. These an- 
cient mountains formed a part of the skele- 
ton of the continent, and the ocean deposits 
became the connecting tissue when, in later 
ages, they were uplifted to form dry land. 

Aside from these general features there was 
a complex history, only part of which has 
been deciphered a d which has no especial 
bearing upon the subject in hand. Then 
there came that mighty unfolding of the 
western regions, which began in late Cre- 
taceous and lasted through Tertiary times, 
during which the Rocky Mountains of the 
present were built up by folding, faulting 
and volcanic action. Accompanying this 
mountain growth, volcanoes developed 
throughout the entire Rockies, and the Yel- 
lowstone Park region was one center of 
marked volcanic activity. 

The voleanic history has been exceedingly 
complex. Numerous cones were built, and 
some, as Mount Washburn and Mount Sher- 
idan, are visible in passing through the 
park. Great masses of lava were intruded 
into the rocks, where they cooled without 
reaching the surface. Beds of volcanic ash 
testify to violent explosive volcanic activity 
also, and extensive lava flows tell of repeat- 
ed eruptions of molten lava. 

By one means and another so much lava 
was poured out from the several vents that 
old land surfaces were entirely submerged 
beneath the lava floods. In fact, the Park 
plateau, over which the stage road passes, 
is built up to its present level by these im- 
mense lava deposits. Throughout the entire 
distance traversed the road scarcely leaves 
the lava excepting where it passes over the 
recent deposits made by the hot springs or 
those left by the glaciers. Vast as is this 
development of lava in the Park, the entire 
mass is small in comparison with the total 


lava-covered surface of the remaining part 


of the western plateau and mountain area. 
The lava-flows are very different in kind. 
There is some basalt, some andesite and sev- 
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eral other varieties of igneous rock; but by 
far the most abundant of the lavas, as well 
as one of the latest to appear, is the rhyo- 
lite. It is upon this rock that the stage road 
passes for most of its distance. By casual 
observation one may readily conclude that 
the numerous varieties of rock called rhyo- 
lite are very different; and so they are in 
appearance. On the one hand we find the 
light yellow granular rock of the Golden 
Gate and varicolored, decayed rhyolite of 
the Yellowstone Cafion; on the other, the 
black massive natural glass, or obsidian, of 
Obsidian Cliff. There are other differences, 
too; in some of the cliffs one may see a dis- 
tinct banding caused by flowing when the 
lava was in a pasty condition, before it had 
finally cooled; in others there are rounded 
balls of lighter color, often pink, set in the 
black glassy ground mass. These are 
known as spherulites, or, when hollow, as 
lithophyssze. Then, too, there is red obsid- 
ian, and in fact a great variety of texture 
and color; but all of these different varieties 
came from the same vents, and all are es- 
sentially the same in chemical composition, 
tho varying greatly as a result of variations - 
in rate and conditions of cooling. 

When the volcanic activity had about 
ceased there came a change in climate, and 
the high mountain. peaks became en- 
veloped in great snowfields, from which pro- 
truded valley glacier tongues down the 
mountain valleys. This was during the 
Glacial Period when Northeastern United 
States .was enveloped in an immense 
continental ice sheet, which reached as far 
south as the city of New York. The area 
enveloped in ice in the Yellowstone region 
gradually increased until nearly the entire 
Park area was covered, forming one of the 
largest glacier centers in the Rockies. 

Evidence of this ice presence is abundant. 
The rhyolite and other rocks are smoothed 
and scratched by its passage over them, and 
transported blocks of foreign bowlders rest 
on the rhyolite. One of the best illustra- 
tions of this is the very large granite bowl- 
der standing by the side of the road to In- 
spiration Point, almost on the brink of the 
Yellowstone Cafion. Besides this evidence, 
there are extensive moraines and other gla- 
cial deposits in many of the valleys, and 
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numerous tiny lakes dammed by glacially 
transported material. On the stage road, 
just as one leaves the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel, and again in the Hayden 
Valley, are excellent illustrations of these 
glacial deposits; but similar instances are 
seen every here and there along the road. 

At present, with the change of climate 
from arctic to temperate, the glaciers have 
almost entirely disappeared from. the 
Rocky Mountains of the United States, tho 
some small ones still linger in the high and 
shady valleys of some of the larger northern 
ranges, as, for instance, in the Tetons, of 
which one gets a glimpse from the road in 
one place. Another place where tiny gla- 
ciers still linger is in the Absaroka range of 
the Park. 

This varied history is succeeded by an- 
other condition, that of hot spring develop- 
ment, for which the Park is noted above all 
other regions in the world. There are two 
other places where true geysers are devel- 
oped—one in New Zealand, the other in Ice- 
land; but the Yellowstone surpasses them 
both in number and grandeur of active gey- 
sers, aS well as in variety of hot springs. 

Just when the hot springs began to de- 
velop cannot now be told; but it is certain 
that there was some activity before the gla- 
cial period, for glacially transported bowl- 
ders are found on Terrace Mountain, a hot 
spring deposit near Mammoth Hot Springs, 
to which they were carried from the Gallatin 
range, fifteen miles distant. It is very prob- 
able that there was hot spring development 
during the entire period of volcanic activity, 
altho, so far as direct evidence goes to 
show, the most marked development of hot 
springs and geysers has been post-glacial. 
The extent of the deposits from these hot 
springs proves that they have long been in 
active operation; and there is also evidence 
that their activity is diminishing. 

Among the questions that come to the 
mind of the thinking visitor to the Park is 
the query why there are so many geysers 
and hot springs in this particular region. 
This is the largest question that can be 
asked concerning the thermal activity. 
The answer is not at hand, altho hypotheses 
are not wanting. There are, however, some 
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facts that have an important bearing upon 
this question. 

In the first place, with unimportant excep- 
tions, the various vents are directly asso- 
ciated with the rhyolite, which is the most 
extensive and the latest of the lavas. Those 
springs that are not in the midst of the 
rhyolite are so near that one may believe 
them to be connected with it. 

The second fact is that the majority of 
the vents are arranged along a line extend- 
ing from below the Shoshone geyser basin, 
at the head of Shoshone Lake, northward to 
Mammoth Hot Springs. Elsewhere there 
are less important thermal springs less eas- 
ily arranged in lines, tho it would be 
possible to connect most of them by drawing 
a series of straight lines. 

Another fact is that the rhyolite is often 
deeply disintegrated, especially near the 
thermal springs. One sees evidence of dis- 
integration in many places, tho nowhere is 
it better shown than in the Yellowstone 
Cafion, where disintegration has extended 
from the top to the bottom, and on the sides 
of which hot springs and steam jets may 
yet be seen. 


This decay has an important influence 
upon the hot waters, which are exceedingly 
variable in chemical composition. Those of 
Mammoth Hot Springs are calcareous and 
are depositing carbonate of lime in the form 
of beautiful dendritic travertine. The com- 
position of these waters is. no doubt in- 
fluenced by the limestone beds which occur 
near the springs. 


In other places the water and steam are 
acidic, and then deposits of alum, sulphur, 
etec., are made; but most of the waters of 
the Park are alkaline and bear silica in 
solution. The geyser deposits and the “for- 
mations” about most of the hot springs are 
deposits of silica known as siliceous sinter. 
These waters contain many other minerals 
in solution. For instance, arsenic salts are 
present in most of them, the percentage of 
arsenic in some being as large as 25 per 
cent. of the total mineral impurity. The 
presence of this substance is often apparent 
in yellow and red deposits of arsenic salts 
within the orifices of the springs. 


LITERATURE. 


OUR BOOK NUMBER. 

THIs number of THE INDEPENDENT presents 
a Classified selection of the best books pub- 
lished during the twelve months past. 

Foreign books, strictly scientific, and tech- 
nical works will be named in it very rarely 
and only as they are believed to have merits 
which give them exceptional importance for 
general readers. 

It is Our custom to devote an entire number 
in the month of August to Education. Books 
coming under that head are_ therefore 
omitted in this summary, as having been 
sufficiently noticed before. 

Holiday books, juvenile works and liter- 
ature of that general class will be reserved 
for the Holiday Number in December. 

In preparing the present lists we have had 
what we conceive to be the interests of our 
readers constantly in view, and endeavored 
to name and characterize the books in each 
department of literature which would be 
most likely to be useful to them. We have 
not been over strict in drawing the limits as 
to time or date of publication, nor have we 
cared to insist too strongly on the standard 
of literary merit. Works of great value 
which are issuing slowly from the press, 
one volume perhaps a year, may be named 
again in this number as if they had never 
been noticed before. Works completed this 
year are also in several cases noted again. 
New editions are not introduced, except in 
cases of sufficient importance to call for 
mention under the special title of “ New 
Editions.” 

So far as the space at our command al- 
lows we have added brief notes to character- 
ize the works named and indicate what they 
are particularly good for. As to.the general 
scope and completeness of our selection we 
speak modestly. It is far from being 
a complete selection even on our own 
principles. In our limits and conditions it 
could not be. But we have sifted the pub- 
lications of the year and culled from them a 
list which, as examined in detail, will, we 
believe, bear out what is said of each work 


noted in it, while as a whole it is neither so 
large as to be unwieldy, nor so limited 01 
critical as to contain little or nothing which 
is likely, to be available to ordinary readers. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY AND CHRIS- 
TIAN HISTORY. 

Systematic THrEoLoGy. By Robert Verrell 
Foster, D.D., Professor in the Oumberland 
Theological Seminary, Lebanon, Tenn. (Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $3.00.) The most elaborate 
work on Systematic Theology published during 
the year. It covers the whole ground in one vol- 
ume. No attempt is made in the work at specu- 
lative reconstruction. The Evangelical faith 
is presented in a fairly progressive, rational, 
but not rationalistic form, in clear, vigorous and 
condensed English, and generally in very sensi- 
ble terms. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY: Its 
Principtes. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., Free 
University, Amsterdam. Translated from the 
Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik De Vries, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Benjamin 
B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Princeton Theological 
Seminary. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.) 
A -masterful exposition of the standards of 
Calvinism,. well translated from the Dutch 
original in Three Volumes, of which the pres- 
ent is Vol. II entire and the first fifty-three 
pages of Vol. I. As a whole the work is in- 
tended to review the entire development of The- 
ology from a Calvinistic point of view. This 
volume is the general part, and as such dis- 
cusses all those vital questions of principles, 
method, organism, history, etc., which theology 
as a science embraces. 

WHAT THE BIBLE TEACHES. A Thorough 
and Comprehensive Study of All the Bible Has 
to Say Concerning the Great Doctrines. of 
Which It Treats. By R. A. Torrey, Superin- 
tendent of the Bible Institute, Chicago. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 8vo, pp. 585. $2.50.) A 
good, popular manual of the Biblical Teaching 
for the use, study and training of Christian 
Evangelical workers among the people. 


BIBLICAL APpocALypTics. <A Study of the 
Most Notable Revelations of God and Christ 
in the Canonical Scriptures. By Milton 8. 
Terry, D.D., Professor in the Garrett Biblical 
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Institute. (Eaton & Mains. $3.00.) Pro- 
fessor Terry is a thorough worker and a critical 
scholar. He has taken up the subject of Apoc- 
alyptics in this volume and carried it through 
on a very exhaustive plan. The author’s crit- 
ical position may be gathered from his remark 
in the Preface: 

“To me it is a pitiable spectacle to behold de- 
vout and learned men wasting their energy in the 
maintenance of u traditional theory of such books 
as Genesis and Isaiah and Daniel, as if the divine 
purpose and sole value of those Scriptures must 
needs rest upon a questionable hypothesis of their 
human authorship.” 

THE PRUDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WorLD. By 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor in 
the Free Church College, Glasgow. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) The Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1897. Lecture III, on “ Theistic In- 
ferences from Man’s Place in the Universe,” 


is a cogent piece of reasoning. The lecture’ 


on “Non-Moral Deity, or the Gods of Modern 
Pessimism,” is particularly pungent and telling. 
The lecture on “Providence in Industrial Life” 
strikes the heart of the subject. 


St. Paui’s CONCEPTION OF CHRIST. By the 
Rev. David Somerville. The Sixteenth Course 
of Cunningham Lectures, suggested by Dr. C. A. 
Gordon’s remark that “all things seem to indi- 
cate that the world is getting ready for a new 
conception of Christ.” The lectures are crowd- 
ed with allusions to the best theological thought 
of the day, fertile, stimulating and worthy to 
bring the mind of the Church nearer to Christ 
as presented in the Epistles of Paul. 


MINISTERIAL PriEsTHOOD. By R. C. Mober- 
ly, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00.) 
Much the ablest recent defense of the sacra- 
mentarian or priestly view of the Christian 
ministry. 

STUDIES IN THE MIND or CuHristT. By the 
Rev. Thomas Adamson, B.D. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) One of 
those cautious re-studies of the revelation of 
the mind of Christ which have been rendered 
necessary by the new interest in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

THE INCARNATE SAviouR. A LIFE OF JESUS 
Curist. By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
LL.D., Editor of the “ Expositor.” Not nega- 
tive and critical. Presents the positive con- 
tents of the Savior’s life and in a way to leave 
the divine image of the God-man imprinted on 
the heart. 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EYVI- 
DENCES. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL. 
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D., Author of “The Ice Age in America.” (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) An exposition of the 
evidential value of the results and methods of 
science, which has not always been recognized by 
the average theologian. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Alewander V. 
G. Allen, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Oambridge, Mass. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) The author’s point in 
this volume is that Christian institutions are a 
mirror which reflects the age, the life, the faith, 
the realities amid which they rose. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND THE EvAN- 
GELICAL FaitH. By James Orr, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. (Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.) A 
capital theological critique, of so much merit in 
the analysis of the facts of Ritschl’s life and the 
development of his opinions that it should clear 
the more or less foggy atmosphere which has 
formed around him and his theology. 


THE CONCEPTION oF Gop. By Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard; Joseph Le Conte and G. H. Hew- 
ison, University of California, and Professor S. 
HH. Mezer, University of Tevas. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75.) This book is a model of calm, 
judicious, respectful, polemic writing. The 
reader closes it with the impression that he has 
been in good company and has received number- 
less suggestions toward a better understanding 
of the various ways in which the human mind 
may develop those “vital principles of all per- 
sonality,” the conception of God and the idea 
of freedom. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. 
The Kerr Lectures for 1897. By the Rev. 
David W. Forrest, M.A., Glasgow. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.20.) The key- 
note of this excellent series is that Christianity 
took its rise not in musings, but in real events, 
real experiences and real life histories. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LiFE. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham. (The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00.) An ideal book for Sunday 
reading in a refined family, full of the mellow 
richness and charm which characterize the 
Bishop of Durham. : 

Common SENSE CHRISTIANITY. Being Many 
of the “Congregationalist” Articles of Alonzo 
Hall Quint, D.D. Selected and arranged. 
(The Pilgrim Press. $1.50.) A collection of 
practical cases in which Dr. Quint’s common- 
sense casuistry rises to the highest plane of 
judgment and knowledge. 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spir- 
itual Significance of Matter. By J. R. Illing- 
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worth. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) A theo- 
logian of great ingenuity, who thinks on solid 
lines and makes solid points. His view of real- 
ity as having its basis in personality and of the 
Incarnation as redemptive are examples of vig- 
orous and inspiring thinking, and are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the present volume. 


CHRIST IN THE Darby MEAL. By Norman 
For, D.D. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 75 
cents.) A very radical view of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which ends in the conclusion that every 
meal eaten with thanksgiving and faith is an 
act of communion. The distinct value of the 
institutional celebration is maintained. 

- A History or CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOS- 

totic AcE. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 
The fifth volume of the “International Theo- 
logical Library.” For a work of such wide 
learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of 
Christian history, this is remarkably readable, 
The author’s assumption that the actors in the 
history, unlike all other men of their genera- 
tion, were more or less constantly and directly 
under the influence of a personal revelation 
raises the book wholly above the taint of ration- 
alism. The disappointment; riot to. say aston- 
ishment, of the volume, is the argument against 
Luke’s authorship of Acts. Per contra, the de- 
fense of the Pauline authorship of the Colos- 
sians shows Dr. McGiffert at his best. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND ADJACENT STATES. (Board of Publication 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 
America, Philadelphia. $3.50.) The Jubilee 
Memorial Volume of the Lutheran Ministerium 
or Synod of Pennsylvania, in commemoration 
of its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. A 
very important and noble memorial. 


A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE MIDDLE 
Srates.' By Henry ©. Vedder, Professor of 
Church History in Orozer Theological Sem- 
inary. (American Baptist Pub. Soc., Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.) Written on the basis of a 


considerable amount of original material and 


exploration of a new field. 


HIstTorY OF HaRLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
IN THE F'1rst THREE CENTURIES. By Dr. Gus- 
tav Kriiger, Giessen. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions by the Author. (Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 
A useful and welcome contribution to the man- 
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uals of theological science, well translated, and 
with some exercise of a commendable boldness 
on the translator’s part in the occasional correc- 
tion of the author. 


Tut Cross IN TRADITION, HISTORY AND ART. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A beautiful volume, 
poorly edited, but rich in curious bits on the 
mysteries of religious art. 


AntTI-CHRist. Hrnest Renan. Translated 
and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, Late Lec- 
turer in Heclesiastical History in Harvard. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.50.) Renan’s 
brilliant identification of Nero as the “Anti- 
christ” of the Apocalypse, presented in English 
dress. 


THE NEGRO AND THE WHITE MAN. By 
Bishop W. J. Gaines, D.D. (A. M. BH. Pub- 
lishing House, 631 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
$1.00.) Presbyterianism: Its Relation to the 
Negro. By Matthew Anderson, A.M. (John 
McGill, White & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


Two good books for one who is keeping watch 
of the development of the negro problem. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY AND CRITI- 
CISM. 


‘History, PRopHEcY AND THE MONUMENTS; 
or, Israel and the Nations. By Jas. F. Me- 
Ourdy, LL.D., Professor in University College, 
Toronto. Macmillan Company. $3.00 per 
vol.) ‘Two volumes are now published and the 
third is understood to be well advanced. The 
second volume comes down to the fall of Nin- 
eveh. Professor McCurdy has been engaged in 
these studies for years. His opinions are al- 
ways thoughtful and his combinations reasona- 
ble. He writes soberly and reverently, with no 
attempt to startle with novelties, no dashing 
criticism nor love of paradox, but with steady; 
patient consideration of the evidence. He does 
not always command our assent, but his book 
is one of much merit and sterling worth. 


THE SackED Books OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND PICTORIAL IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. LHdited by Paul Haupt, Profes- 
sor in Johns Hopkins Uniwersity, Baltimore, and 
with the Assistance of Numerous Other Schol- 
ars in England and America. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) This is the long-expected polychrome 
Bible in English, or, as the editor himself named 
it, the “Rainbow” Bible. It is based on the 
revised Hebrew text, and indicates the assumed 
differences of authorship by differences of color 
on the page. The edition is a boon to the 
English reader, who will find in this series of 
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square volumes the results of the freshest crit- 
ical conclusions as to the Old Testament. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MASORETICO-CRIT- 
ICAL EDITION OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. By 
Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D. (Published by 
the Trinitarian Bible Soc., 25 New Oxford St., 
London. ) Intended as a companion to the 
Masoretico-critical text of the Hebrew Bible; 
but can be used by any student of the Old Tes- 
tament. 


GENESIS CRITICALLY AND EXXEGETICALLY Ex- 
AMINED. By Dr. A. Dillman, Late Professor in 
Berlin. Translated from the Last Edition by 
William B. Stevenson, B.D., Assist. Professor 
of Hebrew, Edinburgh University. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two vols. $6.00.) 
A good presentation in English of Dillman’s 
great work in the final edition, on which he had 
expended all his erudition and pains to make it 
the standard work, and into which he had, in 
this final revision, incorporated the latest re- 
sults of Oriental study, Assyriology and Egypt- 
ology. 

IsatAH: A Stupy oF CHAPTERS I-XII. By 
H. G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) The favorable 
reception of Professor Mitchell’s “Amos” has 
borne fruit in this larger work on Isaiah. His 
position is an independent one. He neither va- 
ries from conservatives like Delitsch nor accepts 
advanced conclusions without careful restate- 
ment. He concedes additions to the first twelve 
chapters, but maintains that they are not cor- 
ruptions, but sincerely, divinely directed at- 
tempts to adapt Isaiah to new situations. 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE HEXATEUCH. T'rans- 
lated and Arranged in Chronological Order. By 
W. #H. Addis, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The entire Hexateuch 
is now complete in this edition. It is printed in 
differential type on much the same plan as that 
of the so-called “Polychrome,” but not so effect- 
ively carried out. 


THe VERACITY OF THE 'HEXATEUCH. By 
Samuel C. Bartlett, LL.D, ex-President of Dart- 
mouth. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) The 
conservative side of the Hexateuch question pre- 
sented on the general points, principles and as- 
pects of the case. 


PRAXIS IN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK TES- 
TAMENT. By the Rev. Charles F. Sitterley, 
Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 
(Eaton & Mains. $1.00.)A useful exposition 
of the mechanical and literary processes in- 
volved in the production and preservation of the 
biblical MSS. 
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THE BExPositor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, D. D. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50.) This commen- 
tary is designed to be for the coming generation 
of New Testament students what Dean Alford’s 
was for the last. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE EPISTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. . By the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) This commentary 
and Dr. Abbott’s on Ephesians and Colossians 
belong in the International series and present 
the ripest and best results of recent scholar 
ship. . : 

Here AND THERE IN THE GREEK New TEs. 
TAMENT. By L. S. Potwin, Professor Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00.) A fine example of 
the modesty combined with the reality of learn- 
ing. 


PRACTICAL AND HISTORICAL RE- 


LIGION. 


A HIStTorY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. By 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. (The Christian Lit- 
erature Co. $2.00.) Full of ideas and rich 
reading. The author was able to emancipate 
himself from the ordinary view of American 
Christianity as a denominational mosaic and to 
rise into a higher freedom, where he traces its 
organic unities and vitalities. It is written 
with a frank boldness which no other writer has 
ventured to use. It expresses the author’s con- 
ception to a nicety, and with a deft literary 
workmanship which any writer of English 
might envy. On the whole, it is the first work 
of the kind of which we can say that in it every 
part of the American Church comes to its own, 
and that, too, by a method of full, frank, free 
and independent treatment. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PRoGRESS. 
A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By 
James S. Dennis, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2.50.) A first-rate manual, which takes 
a long step toward a science of missions. It is 
broad, accurate and exhaustive in its collection 
of facts, and sound in the interpretation and 
theory built on them. It represents the best 
and broadest results of missions up to the pres- 
ent time. ° 

A ConcIsE History oF MISSIONS. 
win Munsell Bliss, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 75 cents.) It is hard to see how 
this hand-book could be improved, and no easier 
to find that anything of importance has been 
omitted in its brief survey. In short, it is as 
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near an approach to the ideal hand-book of mis- 
sions as we are likely to have. 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM oF Gop. By 
Sidney L. Gulick, M.A., Missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Japan. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A broad but vigorously statis- 
tical review of the progress of Christian missions 
and very encouraging in its conclusions. 


A Loire For AFricaA. A Biography of the 
Rev. Adolphus C. Good, Ph.D., American Mis- 
sionary in Equatorial West Africa. By Ellen 
C..Parsons, Editor of “ Women’s Work for 
Women.” Not easy to overpraise this book. 
Healthy, stimulating, right manly, Christian 
and enlarging to the mind as well as to the 
heart. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING 
CuuRcH. By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. 
(Charles' Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A good 
and useful book written in business-like, vital 
English. 

A NATIONAL CHURCH. By William Reed 
Huntington, Rector of Grace Church. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) ‘The Bedell Lec- 
tures for 1897.” They present in the gentlest, 
most persuasive and most liberal way Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s plea for a national church. 


THE SILENCE OF Gop. By Robert Anderson, 
C0.B., LL.D., Assistant Commissioner of the 
London Police. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
A very thoughtful, appreciative and helpful dis- 
cussion of the dark» things of nature, life and 
Providence by one who has felt deeply the pain 
and pathos of the silent heavens, and who enters 
on the discussion with enough sympathy for the 
skeptical argument to measure its strength, 
to test futile replies, and to strengthen the arm 
he extends to the doubter. 


THE IDEAL LiFe. Addresses hitherto unpub- 
lished. By Henry. Drummond. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) A book of great charm, to say 
nothing of Dr. Nicoll’s tribute of admiration 
and Ian Maclaren’s flow of affectionate recollec- 
tion in the introduction. 

THE CLERICAL LiFe. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) Friendly counsel was never adminis- 
tered in better form than in this series of open 
Letters to Ministers, by John Watson, D.D., 
Prof. Marcus Dods, Principal T. C. Edwards, 
Prof. James Denney, J. H. Darlow, T. G. Selby, 
W. Robertson Nicoll, and J. T. Stoddart. 

THE MOHAMMEDAN CONTROVERSY.  Biog- 
raphies of Mohammed, Springer on Tradition, 
The Indian Liturgy and the Psalter. By Sir 
William Muir, K.0.8.I. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) A strong book on 
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the Mohammedan controversy by one of the 
strongest living authorities. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY. By the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. (The Baker Taylor 
Company. 50 cents.) <A bright and effective 
piece of work developed on the lines of thought 
which were so effective in “Our Country ” and 
“The New Era,” by the same author. 


New EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MuD. Original Text, Edited, Corrected and 
Translated into English by Michael L. Rodkin- 
son. Revised by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, President 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. (New Tal- 
mud Publishing Company, New York.) There 
are French and German translations of the Tal- 
mud, more or less complete. This attempt to 
provide an English translation should succeed. 


HISTORY. 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT. The Colonies 
and the Republic West of the Alleghanies, 1762- 
1798. With full Cartographical Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. By Justin Winsor. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $4.00.) 
This volume has a sad interest as the last offer- 
ing of the greatest of all the critical students of 
our earliest history. Like all his ripe work it 
is packed with significant facts arranged in their 
organic relation. The history in this volume 
has never been written before as a connected 
whole. 


AMERICAN History TOLD By CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00.) This is the first of four © 
volumes composed of selections from contem- 
porary writers, arranged in orderly succession. 


‘It is an attempt to provide students and readers 


who have no large library at hand with a collec- 
tion of authoritative texts, especially those 
which are rare and obtained with difficulty. If 
too much is not expected of it, a book of solid 
and permanent value and a useful aid and guide 
to advanced study. 


THE First REPUBLIC IN AMERICA. By Alez- 
ander Brown, D.C.L. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$7.50.) The continuation of Dr. Brown’s 
“ Genesis of the United States.” The material 
for it has been collected at great expense and 
with much labor, and a large part of it is here 
published for:the first time. Its effect is to 
trace the democratic tendencies of the Virginia 
Colonists, and to give that foundation, under 
the inspiration of Sir Edwin Sandys, its char- 
acter as a popular movement. The suppression 
and misrepresentation of its democratic char- 
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acter is laid in this work mainly to the charge 
of Capt. John Smith. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
History oF THE UnitTeD States. JHdited by 
William Macdonald, Professor of History and 
Political Science, Bowdoin College. (Macmillan 
Company. $2.25.) A useful compilation of 
the great, common and imperishable documents 
in the history of the Republic. 


THe History OF SoUTH CAROLINA UNDER 
THE PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENT. By Hdward 
McCrady, Vice-President of the Historical So- 
ciety of South Carolina. (Macmillan Company. 
$3.75.) A valuable contribution to the study 
of Southern society. 


THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE HOMES, Eng- 

land, Holland, America. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.25.) THE ROMANCE oF 
Discovery. By William Elliot Griffis. (W. 
A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.50.) Two inter- 
esting volumes, which tell a long story in brief, 
popular and vivid terms. 
* ORDERLY Book OF GENERAL GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. Kept at Valley Forge. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston and New York. $1.00.) 
A reproduction of the original in the Boston 
Athenzum. 


WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 
William Spohn Baker. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.50.) A deeply inter- 
esting continuation and conclusion of Mr. 
Baker’s “Itinerary of General Washington” 
and “ Barly Sketches of Washington.” 

OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 
Volumes by John Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00), and THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF 
AMERICAN History, by the same (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00), are probably the most 
important additions to American history during 
the year. The second work on The Critical 
Period of American History, is copiously and ad- 
mirably illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Fac- 
similes, Contemporary Views, Prints and other 
Historic materials, very much as the pictorial 
edition of Green’s “ History of England” was 
edited and illustrated by Mrs. Green. 

Historic New York. The Half Moon 
Papers, Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice 
Carrington Royce, Ruth Putnam. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) The twelve papers which 
compose the first series of the Half Moon Club 
are a first rate piece of enterprise on the part of 
the City History Club. Sailing under Hendrik 
Hudson’s historic Half Moon flag they are 
rescuing from oblivion the historic sites, cus- 
toms and buildings of old Manhattan. Their 
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publications are full of spirit, and rank with the 
best. 

Forty-six YEARS IN THE ARMY. By Lieut.- 
Gen. John M. Schofield. (The Century, Com- 
pany. $3.00.) The work of a frank, able 
and highly trained soldier, who was in command 
from the beginning to the end of the Civil War, 
and who beyond most soldiers was methodical in 
keeping a daily record. His book is one to com- 
mand increasing respect as an authority on 
army matters and the Civil War. General 
Schofield’s observations on the function of the 
soldier in civil society are worthy of most seri- 
ous attention. 


A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT. By 
Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 
(Alfred J. Ferris, Philadelphia. $1.50.) A 
very interesting study is this by President 
Sharpless, and something new under the sun in 
the principles and ideas it goes on. 

THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, NOVEMBER 30, 
1864. A Monograph. By Jacob D. Cow, Late 
Major-General Commanding Twenty-third Army 
Corps. _ (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) In 
many important respects this is the best account 
of the battle of Franklin, especially of the faulty 
movement of General Wagner, and the way it 
was afterward retrieved. 


Tue, History or Our Navy. By John R. 
Spears. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo. $8.00.) Popular in style; intend- 
ed to be exhaustive, from, the beginning. 

A History oF THE UNITED STATES NAvy 
FROM 1775 To 1898. By Edgar Stanton Maclay. 
(D. Appleton & Co. Two vols. $3.50.) A 
new edition of the work published in 1896 and 
brought down to date by chapters on the new 
navy and the naval exploits of the Spanish war. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1846-1896. 
The History of Its First Half-Century. Edited 
by George Brown Goode. (Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., S. P. Langley, Secre- 
tary.) This magnificent royal octavo of 856 
pages is the worthy commemoration of the first 
half-century of James Smithson’s grand foun- 
dation and of what it has grown to under the 
fostering care of the United States. 

THE STORY OF THE PALATINES. By Sanford 
H. Cobb. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) The 
account of an extremely interesting episode in 
the colonial history of New York, which might 
be extended to other Palatine settlements in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and North Carolina. 

THE AWAKENING OF A NaTIoN. Mezwico of 
To-day. By Charles F. Lummis. (Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.) The awakening hero of Mr. 
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Lummis’s prose epic is Mexico. It opens a new 
page of hopefulness in the world’s history to 
read his book and in it his account of Diaz, 
“the freshest veteran in my knowledge.” 


SoctaL ENGLAND. Hdited by H. D. Trail, 
D.C.L. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) This 
is the sixth volume of the admirable mirror of 
the English people from the earliest time and 
in all aspects and relations of their life. 


Tue Crp CAMPEADOR AND THE WANING OF 
THE CRESCENT IN THE WEST. By H. Butler 
Clarke, Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
A first-rate addition to the Putnams’ interesting 
series, ‘“ Heroes of the Nations.” ‘The Cid is a 
name around which the Spaniards have grouped 
the qualities they most admire. In writing his 
history Mr. Clarke has represented Spain and 
the Spaniards. The volume has exceptional in- 
terest at the present time. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A THRONE. Being an Ac- 
count of the Life of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
Sometime King of Spain. By H. Remsen 
Whitehouse. (Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50.) 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION, 1868-1875. By 
Edward Henry Strobel, Late Secretary of the 
United States Legation and Ohargé d’ Affaires 
at Madrid. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) Two good books for present. reading. 


SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $2.50.) With the scrappy ma- 
terial at her command Miss Latimer has done 
more than well. 

THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. By 
George Burton Adams, Professor of History in 
Yale College. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) A striking epitome of the growth and 
development of France, which presents the vital 
facts of the history in their organic relations 
and in less than 350 pages. 


France. By John Edward Courtenay Bod- 
ley. (Macmillan Company. Two vols. $4.00.) 
In some respects a great work, and very much 
to be commended for its study of “ Political 
France After a Century of Revolution.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 
THIRD Repusiic. By Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00.) A work 
of great value, anxiously devoted to the best in- 
terests of the Republic. It exaggerates the colo- 
nial question, but devotes close and intelligent 
attention to the national education. Probably 
the best book we have on the present Republic 
of France, . 
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CONTEMPORAEY AMERICAN OPINION OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Charles Downer 
Hazen, Ph.D., Professor of History in Smith 
College. (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.. 
$2.00.) A capital study of the French Revolu- 
tion in a mirror of contemporary American 
opinion and in its influence on American opin- 
ion and life at home. 

AFRICA: ITS PARTITION AND ITS FUTURE. 
By Henry M. Stanley and Others. With an 
Introduction by Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., 
Professor in Columbia University. With a Col- 
ored Map in Pocket. (Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
$1.25.) The twelve papers which compose this 
volume were contributed to the African number 
of THe INDEPENDENT. They make a brilliant 
series by expert authorities. The pocket map 
is probably the best yet made of Africa, and the 
whole series will give the best all-around view 
of the subject which has yet been seen in print. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. With Oom- 
ments. By Herbert H. Sargent, First Lieuten- 
ant, U. 8. A. (McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
This and the previous study by the same author 
of “Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign ‘i 
will fascinate the student of great military 
campaigns. The previous study was of such un- 
usual merit that the War Department purchased 
100,000 copies for distribution in the service, 
Both books are entirely intelligible to the unpro- 
fessional reader. 


Books AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE 
Mippte AGEs. By George Haven Putnam, A.M. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols. $5.00.) 
Two volumes of rare interest and value for 
book-lovers, and especially full and satisfactory 
on the question of the development and recogni- 
tion of property in books. 


A History oF THE ART OF WaR. The Middle 
Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By Charles Oman, Fellow of All Souls, 
Ozford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50.) The 
second volume of a series on the “ Art of War,” 
which as far as it is now completed promises to 
be the standard work on the subject. 

A Sort History oF THE ITALIAN WAL- 
DENSES,. From Ancient Times to the Present. 
By Sophia V. Bompiani. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
A very interesting brief history of one of the 
most interesting religious communities in the 
world, careful, accurate, up to date and as full 
as so small a book could be. 

Tue History or Numbers. By Dr. F. Lin- 
deman, University of Munich. A very instruct- 
ive lecture which takes the position that num- 
bers are older than signs of writing. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF JAMES KENT, 
LL.D., LATE CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By His Great-Grandson, William 
Kent, of the New York Bar. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) These volumes will stand as 
the record of a life typical of all that is best in 
American society. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
Stowe. LHdited by Annie Fields. (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) Mrs. Stowe’s Life by her son 
was a good piece of work. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Fields has discovered new materials and woven 
her narrative very largely and very deftly of 
them. 

THE LIFE oF Pump ScHarr. In Part Auto- 
biographical.. By David S. Schaff, Professor 
at Lane Theological Seminary. With Portraits. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) A noble 
record of one of the most fruitful theological 
workers we have had in this country, crowded 
with the facts, plans and achievements of an 
extraordinarily full life. 


OrRESTES A. BROWNSON’S Harty Lire. By 
Henry F. Brownson. (Published by Author. 
Detroit. $2.00.) Interesting as another Apo- 
logia pro vita sua for a man who once held a 
very prominent place before our intellectual pub- 
lic, and who was carried by the rebound from 
capricious speculation into submission to the 
traditional authority of Rome. 

CHARLES PORTERFIELD KRAUTH, D.D., LL.D., 
Norton Professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, and Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. By Adolph Spaeth, 
D.D., LL.D. (The Christian Literature Co. 
Two vols. $2.00 per vol.) The memoir of a 
great divine who is justly recognized as having 
been one of the pillars of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 


GENERAL GRANT’S LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 
1861-1880. With Introduction and Notes by 
James Grant Wilson. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00.) These forty-eight letters were addressed 
to the late Hon. Elihu B. Washburn, our Min- 
ister to France during the troubled period of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Their interest lies 
mainly in the glimpses they give of General 
Grant. 


MEMOIRS OF A REAR ADMIRAL. By S. R. 
Franklin, Rear Admiral, Retired. (Harper 
& Brothers. $3.00.) These memoirs by Ad- 
miral Franklin are substantially a personal 
history of the American navy for the last fifty 
years. 


THe LIFE oF Davin DupLEy FIELp.’ By 
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Henry M. Field. 
$3.00. ) 
raphy. 

THe LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RUFUS 
Kine. Edited by His Grandson, Charles R. 
King, M.D., LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
A book of great political interest and rich in 
materials for future writers of American his- 
tory. 

Eienty YEARS AND 
Reminiscences of Elizabeth Oady Stanton. 
(luuropean Publishing Co. $2.00.) A _ glori- 
ously breezy, bright and radical turn-the-world- 
upside-down book, by a magnificent example of 
her sex, who having known the affluence of a 
full life in all the degrees of girlhood, wifehood, ° 
motherhood and citizenhood, is now wearing the 
crown of her eighty years and more in the rare 
felicity of unimpaired old age. 

A Brier SKETCH OF GEORGE PEABODY. By 
J. L. M. Curry. (John Wilson & Son, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Substantially a history of 
thirty years of the Peabody Education Fund. 


SAMUEL SEWELL AND THE WORLD HE LIVED 
In. By the Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. (De 
Wolffe, Fiske & Co., Boston. $2.00.) After 
the Winthrop papers and Cotton Mather’s oft- 
derided but invaluable “ Magnalia,” the diary 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A noble addition to American biog- 


More. 1815-1897. 


. of Samuel Sewell, gentleman, priest and Puri- 


tan, is the most precious memorial of Colonial 
New England. 

CATHERINE SCHUYLER. By Mary Gay Hum- 
phreys. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A 
capital number in the ‘“ Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times Series.” 

BisMARCK. SoME SECRET PAGES oF HIS 
History. Being a Diary Kept by Dr. Moritz 
Busch During Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
With Portraits. (The Macmillan-Co. 8vo. 
$10.00.) Dr. Busch’s long expected and much 
dreaded revelation. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISE- 
MAN. By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. Two vols. crown 8vo. $6.00.) The 
most important work on English Catholicism 
since the Oxford movement began, written with 
all the charm of Mr. Ward’s style. 


JAMES MACDONNELL, JOURNALIST. By W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Editor of “ The Expositor.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo. $3.00.) Macdonnell 
was a brilliant editorial leader-writer on the 
London Daily Telegraph and Times and other- 
wise a man of rare gifts. This Life gives the 
reader glimpses of London journalism, but the 
main feature of the book is the typical free, 
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unconventional but sound Christian character 
which it is a great pleasure to follow through 
the phases of its evolution and experience. 


CHRISTINA Rossetti. A Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Mackenzie Bell. (Hurst 
& Blackett, London.) A charming memoir of 
one of the very greatest of her sex, who not only 
inspired poetry but created it. 


THE LETTERS oF VictoR Huao. From Ee- 
ile and After the Fall of the Empire. Edited 
by Paul Meurice. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.00.) Profoundly interesting as an outline 
of a great upheaval in art, politics and life. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. SPUR- 
GEON. Compiled from His Diary, Letters and 
Records. By His Wife and His Private Secre- 
tary. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 4 vols., square 
8vo. $10.00 the set.) This opening volume 
has in it much of the romantic interest of a 
great beginning which has already run far 
enough to give promise of a great end. 


NEw LETTERS oF NAPOLEON I. By Mary 
Loyd. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Omitted 
from the edition published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III. The authority on which they 
rest is not made altogether clear. 


MARTIN LUTHER, THE HERO OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 1483-1546. By Henry Eyster Jacobs, 
Dean of the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 
Philadelphia. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
The opening number of a new series—“ Heroes 
of the Reformation ”—under the editorial direc- 
tion of Prof. S. M. Jackson. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, Aide-de-Camp 
to Marshals Berthier, Davout and Oudinot. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Two vols. $2.00.) 
One of the incomparable memoirs for which the 
French are famous above all mortals. 


THE Story oF GLADSTONE’S LiFe. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy. (Macmillan Co.) A new edi- 
tion, with new chapters, of the work published 
in 1897. It sefves well the purpose of a rapid, 
intelligent, highly appreciative and non-critical 
biography. With this may be named also, 
as presenting the more critical side of the sub- 
ject, WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE. His Char- 
acteristics as a Man and Statesman. By James 
Bryce. (Republished from the New York Even- 
ing Post by the Century Co. $1.00.) 

THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
Irving, M.A., Ovon. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00.) An attempt to turn the edge of Mac- 
aulay’s unsparing severity and present a “ differ- 
ent estimate of Jeffreys’s life and character 
from that generally accepted.” 


By H. B. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF NEAL Dow. Recol- 
lections of Highty Years. (The Evening Bx- 
press Co., Portland, Me. $2.50.) This is an 
autobiographic memoir, with a large amount of 
matter on the history of Maine and its distin- 
guished citizens, but with a very full account 
of the total abstinence movement which is so 
closely associated with the name of Neal Dow. 


TRAVEL. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE “GREAT IcE.” By 
Robert H. Peary. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Two vols., 8vo. $6.50.) Though some 
of the matter in these solid and attractive vol- 
umes has been published before, it appears now 
for the first time in a connected form. As Peary’s 
own “ Narrative of Life and Work Along the 
Shores and Upon the Interior Ice-Cap of North- 
ern Greenland,” it is the most striking volume 
of exploration and adventure published during 
the year. 


ACROSS THE SuB-AROCTICS OF CANADA. By 
J. W. Tyrrell, C.H#., D.L.S. With illustrations 
from Photographs Taken on the Journey and 
Drawings by Arthur Hennig. (William Briggs; 
Toronto.) Three thousand two hundred miles 
by canoe and snowshoe through the Barren 
Lands, the home of the reindeer and Hskimo, 


and into the southernmost limits of the polar 
bear. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. By Captain 
Younghusband, I.E. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Any reader who has felt “a divine discontent at 
staying still” will appreciate the splendid en- 
thusiasm which carried Captain Younghusband 
over his perilous route across the prairies of 
Mongolia, the triple ranges of the Himalaya, 
the valleys of Kashmir, the passes of the 
TPamirs, the “ Roof of the World,” Manchuria, 
the Gobi Desert, to Turkestan, to the mysterious 
Kashgar, and Yarkand and eventually the bor- 
der of the Yellow Sea. No mah now living has 
seen more, or to more purpose, than he has seen, 
of these critical lands and people. A gratifying 
feature of the book is its spontaneous and over- 
whelming testimony to the fruitfulness and effi- 
ciency of Christian missions, in these far-away, 
dangerous and difficult lands. 

KorEA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 
Bird Bishop, F.R.G.S. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) Thus far Mrs. Bishop has given us the 
best all-around book on every subject she has 
undertaken to write about. This volume on 
Korea confirms the rule. General readers will 
find it more to their purpose than anything we 
can name. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. 


By Isabella 


By William Agnew 
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Paton. (Harper & Brothers.) A delightful 
book, charming to the eye and to the mind, with 
happy combinations of history, narrative and 
description, and, over all, the charm of a book 
beautifully made and copiously illustrated with 
the best possible heliotypes of Sicily and its 
glorious monuments and remains. 


Nine YEARS AT THE GOLD Coast. By the 
Rev. Dennis Kemp, Late Superintendent of 
Wesleyan Missions on the Gold Coast. (Mac- 
millan Co. $5.00) ‘The account of the Gold 
Coast and Christian missions in that part of 
Africa by an exceptionally capable man. No 
better, truer, broader book can be named to 
show what these tribes are, what missions 
among them are and have accomplished, or 
what a missionary should be or how he should 
go to work. 


. THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE-SADDLE. By 
Ella C. Sykes. , (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.) A book very much to be en- 
joyed, by the first European woman who. has 
visited Kerman and the Persian Baluchistan, 
a very bright, open-eyed woman, full of the joy 
and spring of youth, health and love of adven- 
ture. The solemn dry-as-dust is swept clean 
out of the book. It is neither historical, scien- 
tific nor political, but simply a bright, joyous 
and intelligent record of a brave woman’s trip 
through the most difficult and dangerous cen- 
tral line of Persia. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. By John 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00.) 
Rich in rare views and crowded with informa- 
tion. Published in two forms, one more ex- 
pensive than this. Both elegant and valuable. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA. Past and Present. By 
Mrs. Ernest Hart. (J.B. Lippincott Co. $7.50.) 
A sympathetic, sunny, sensible, readable book, 
printed on the best of uncut paper, and delight- 
fully artistic. 

WHITE MAN’s AFrica. By Poultney Bige- 
low. (Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) One of 
the most successful books of the year, and de- 
servedly so. Very readable; based on personal 
observations ; illustrated copiously by R. Caton 
Woodville, from photographs. 


TuroucH SoutH AFrica. By Henry M. 
Stanley, M.P. A severe attack on the Boers 
and their administration in the Transvaal, 
which Stanley describes as overwhelmed with 
the “senile madness and boorish insensibility ” 
of a sniveling idiot, President Kriiger. 

TRAVELS IN WEST Arrica. By Mary H. 
Kingsley. (Macmillan & Co. $4.00.) Miss 
Kingsley, the Canon’s niece, writes in a breezy 
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and original style. She proved her pluck by 
long expeditions among cannibal tribes of the 
African interior. She saw much and is a born 
raconteur. Her truthful pen gives off impres- 
sions of beauty or ugliness with painful im- 
partiality, but with a simplicity and sense of 
humor which make them quite irresistible. 


South AFRICA oF To-Day. By Oaptain 
Younghusband. (Macmillan Company. $3.50.) 
Written in clear, strong English, full of honest, 
intelligent ideas and sensible moderation. 


IMPRESSIONS oF SoutH AFRIcA. By James 
Bryce. (The Century Co.) Few lands have 
been so fortunate as to be written up by so ac- 
complished an observer as Mr. Bryce. 

FOLLOWING THE Equator. A _ Journey 
Around the World. By Mark Twain. (Amer- 
ican Publishing Co., Hartford. $3.50.) In 
mere literary craftsmanship Mark Twain has 
never done anything as good as this book. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND PSYCHOL- 
OGY. 

MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By Sim- 
eon H. Baldwin, LL.D., President of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association, Formerly 
President of the American Bar Association and 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society. 
The most important recent work on” politics 
and political institutions. 

THE CONTROL OF THE TrRoPIcS. By Ben- 
jamin Kidd, Author of “ Social Evolution.” 
(The Macmillan Company. 75 cents.) No 
American should fail to read this book, and to 
read it now. It reveals the inward meaning 
and significance of imperialism. 

ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY: To WHat IT IS 
Dur. By Edmond Demolins. Translated by 
Louis Bert Lavigne. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A powerful arraign- 
ment of French methods of education. 

ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION. A Study of 
the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions 
of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. Mallock, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00.) A bold challenge of the ideas 
of a democratic age. It restates the relation of 
great men to social progress. It is aimed at a 
perversion of the doctrine of evolution and 
peculiarly fatal to socialism in all forms. 

INEQUALITY AND PRroGREss. By George Har- 
ris. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York.) There is a deal of bold philosophy in 
this volume and a refreshing puncturing of sen- 
timental fallacies which reminds us of Sir 
James Fitz James Stephens’s epoch-making 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND Its PROBLEMS. By 
G. H. Bates, Ph.M. (Eaton & Mains. 50 
cents.) A fatal blow to a pretentious illusion. 


PouiticaL Crime. By Louis Proal. (D. 
Appleton. $1.50.) This volume by a standard 
authority on crime and punishment treats of 
crimes by governments and politicians commit- 
ted for political reasons. It is a reaction 
against the immoral extremes of the Italian 
school, and a first attempt in the scientific spirit 
to establish on a scientific basis the essentially 
moral character of good government. The key- 
note of the book is that science without con- 
science is the ruin of the soul, and that politics 
without morality are the ruin of society. It 
sounds the deepest notes and it defines the deep- 
est principles of political reform. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN Poticy. By Theodore 
Salisbury Woolsey, Professor of International 
Law, Yale. (The Century Co. $1.25.) A 
valuable series of papers on the knotty problems 
in our foreign relations looked at in the light 
of international law. 

Tur STATE ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND 
PRACTICAL PouLitTics. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Politics, Princeton. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.00.) The revised edition of a hand- 
book of politics and political history which 
stands alone with nothing to compare with it. 

SocraL Facts AND Forces. By Washington 
Gladden. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) We 
always read Dr. Gladden’s books and advise 
our subscribers to do so. They are strong in 
honest aim, good sense and sympathy with 
democratic as well as Christian society. 

THe NEw CITIZENSHIP. By Samuel Zane 
Batten. (The American §S. S. Union. 90 
cents.) This essay won the $60U prize under the 
John ©. Green Fund for the best book on 
“Forming and maintaining character on the 
principles of the Bible,’’ and deserves it. 

THE PuHILoséPpHyY OF GOVERNMENT. 
George W. Walthew. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) The keynote of this book is “Public 
duty is a public trust,” with a large reinforce- 
ment of philosophical reflection and illustra- 
tion. The author has a remarkable ability for 
plain speech, and the merit of his book lies 
largely in his bold, vigorous and manly sallies. 

Essays ON THE CIVIL WAR AND. RECON- 
STRUCTION. By William Dunning, Professor in 
Columbia University. (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00.) There is no ancient history or back 
numbers in these essays. They are pat with 
the clock and very much to the point. 


By 
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DeEMoorRACY AND SociAL GROWTH IN AMER- 
1cA. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D., Professor in 
the Unwersity of California. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Some bold, strong and true dis- 
cussion of the tendencies of American society. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BASED ON THE RESULTS OF THE HLEVENTH 
Census. By Henry Gannett. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington.) A very remark- 
able cartographic summary of the last census. 
It brings out its results and makes them 
available for ordinary use. 


ANARCHISM: A CRITICISM AND HISTORY oF 
THE ANARCHIST THEORY. By EH. V. Zenker. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) The merit of 
this book is a combination of criticism .and 
history. Its object is not polemic. Though 
the author is no anarchist he presents a fair 
critical history of the whole movement and of 
the principles on which it is based. For this 
purpose it is the best book we have to name. 

THe WoRKERS: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Reauity. By Walter A. Wyckoff, Lecturer on 
Sociology in Princeton. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) A professor’s actual experi- 
ence as a navvy in a gang at West Point, a 
hotel porter, a hired man at an asylum, a farm 
hand and in a logging camp. He came down to 
reality, lived on his earnings, asked no favors, 
and got none. The report is uncommonly well 
worth reading and not discouraging. 


Domestic ScrENcE. By Lucy Maynard Sal- 
mon. (Macmillan Company. $1.75.) A reso- 
lute attempt to discover, collect and arrange the 
facts in this branch of economics. * 

STREET CLEANING AND THE DISPOSAL OF A 
City’s WASTES. Methods and Results and the 
Effect Upon Public Health, Public Morals and 
Municipal Prosperity. By George EB. Waring, 
Jr. (Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.25.) 
‘s‘his volume must be regarded as Colonel War- 
ing’s last word to the American public. It 
shows the results of the rational method, and 
now that he has fallen a victim to the methods 
he lived to supersede this is the best substitute 
which is left us of his methods and influence. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
GROUNDS. By Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff (1305 
Arch street, Philadelphia), General Secretary 
of the Culture Extension League, Philadelphia. 

INDUSTRIAL F'REEDOM. By David Macgregor 
Means, with an introduction by David A, Wells. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) A book for soci- 
ologists and economists of all schools and grades, 
but most of all for intelligent citizens perplexed 
in the bewilderment of the social and economic 
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situation, and who do not know how to meet 
the more or less socialistic remedies proposed 
for its betterment. 


THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE, By 
Alexander Dana Noyes. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) An admirable presentation cf the series 
of events which have influenced the financial 
history of the United States from 1865 to 1897. 


OPEN MINTS AND FREE BANKING. By Wil- 
liam Brough. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. 
Brough proposes a radical solution of the cur- 
rency problem; that the States should coin in 
both metals to any amount presented. But he 
would abolish all legally fixed ratios and leave 
them to the open market. The legal tender laws 
should be repealed, the banks redeem in gold. 
The legal equivalence of gold and silver dollars 
should also be repealed. 


WoORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. By William 
Franklin Willoughby. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) This worx is in the direct line of the 
investigations of the Labor Bureau, is based on 
their official investigations and has much prac- 
tical value. 


THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WaGES. By Prof. 
John Davidson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) An 
examination of the various theories of wages 
which will help students caught in the complexi- 
ties of this obscure subject. 


THE FINANCES OF NEw YorK City. By Hd- 
ward Dana Durand. (MacmillanCompany.) The 
lucid presentation of an extremely complicated 
subject. It makes the situation intelligible. 

RESEARCHES INTO THE MATHEMATICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE THEORY OF WEALTH. By Au- 
gustin Cournot, 1838. Translated by N. T. 
Bacon, with a Bibliography by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, Yale. REFLECTIONS ON THE FORMA- 
TION OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF RICHES. By 
Turgot, 1770. (The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents.) Excellent additions to W. J. Ashley’s 
Economic Classics.” 

Tue Story OF THE MIND. By James Mark 
Baldwin. (In Appleton’s “ Library of Useful 
Stories.” 40 cents.) A distinct achievement 
in simplifying psychology and reducing it to the 
terms and dimensions of a diminutive booklet, 
but showing in full proportion the same merits 
which have made the author’s Psychology the 
best yet published. 

EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. By E. P. Evans. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Anecdotal and entertaining. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PsycHOLoGy. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, Yale. (Charles Scrib- 
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ner’s Sons.) Noteworthy for its recognition of 
the limitations of physiological psychology and 
its failure to explain the higher mental facts. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


MaMMALIAN ANATOMY. Part I. The 
Skeleton of the Cat Compared with Man. By 
Dr. Horace Jayne. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $5.00.) The instauration 
of a great work and a thoroughly valuable addi- 
tion to our anatomic literature. 


CHAPTERS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
Unitep States. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. 
(The Natural Science Association of America, 
New York. $3.50.) Notable as a systematic 
sequence of popular history studies in popular 
terms, intelligible, attractive and illustrated for 
ordinary readers. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN 
UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE BRITISH 
Possessions. By Nathaniel Lord Britton, 
Ph.D., and the Hon. Addison Brown. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This completes the magnifi- 
cent work in three volumes, which gives us the 
first complete flora of the entire United States, 
Canada and the British Possessions. _ 


Birp NEIGHBORS. An Introductory Acquaint- 
ance with one hundred and fifty birds commonly 
found in the woods, fields and gardens about our 
homes. By Neltje Blanchau. With introduc- 
tion by John Burroughs, and Colored Plates. 
(Doubleday, McClure & Co. $2.00.) Popular 
in the best sense. The new process of color- 
photography is employed in it with good effect. 
The quotations from Lowell show how well he 
knew our birds. The fresh and vivid citations 
from Burroughs, Flagg and Torrey show how 
far their pleasant and easy discourse on birds 
and bird-life created an audience for such a 
work:as this. 


Birp Stupies. An Account of the Land 
Birds of Eastern North America. By William 
E. D. Scott. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00.) 
A magnificent example of book-making, and a 
treasury of information for the lover of birds. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. By Terence 
A. Menain. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
A fresh and usable book for young beginners. 


THE WILD FLOWERS oF CALIFORNIA; Their 
Names, Haunts and Habits. By Mary Eliza- 
beth Parsons. [Illustrated by Margaret W. 
Buck. William W. Doxey, San Francisco. 
$2.00.) A very comprehensive list of Cali- 
fornia wild flowers, with botanical descriptions 
and interesting notes onthe habits of the 
plants. 
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AUDUBON AND His JoURNALS. By Muria R. 
Audubon. With notes by Elliott Coues. Two 
vols,’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50.) A 
work of perennial interest, finely edited and 
annotated by Dr. Coues. 

YEAR Book OF THE UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1897. George Wil- 
liam Hill, Hditor. (Government. Printing 
Office, Washington.) Every page of this book 
has cost the country $500, and it is designed-to 
be distributed to half a million persons. 

GLACIERS OF NortH AMERICA. A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and Geology. 
By Israel C. Russell, Professor in ihe. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Boston, Ginn & Co. 
$1.90.) | Professor Russell has explored the 
American glaciers in person, and in this vol- 
ume shows them to be finer illustrations of 
Alpine glaciers than those of Europe. His book 
is a full comparative account of the American 
glaciers, the theory of their formation. and 
present condition. 

A TREATISE ON Rocks, ROCKWEATHERING 
AND Sorts. By George P. Merrill, Curator of 
Geology in the National Museum. (Macmillan 
Company. $4.00.) A very important and val- 
vable work on the disintegration of rocks. 

THE PLAy oF ANIMALS. By Karl Groos, 
Professor: in the University of Basel. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin, with ua Preface 
and Appendix by Professor I. Martin Baldwin, 
Princeton. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) The 
author connects play with deep biological prob- 
lems, with animal psychology and with the 
genetic study of art. His book is valuable for 
the immense induction of facts as to the play- 
habits of animals. 


THE CENTURY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Pre- 
pared Under the Superintendence of Benjamin 
E. Smith, Managing Editor of the Century 
Dictionaries. (The Century Company. $12.50.) 
This atlas is the second great achievement of 
the Century Company. For an American it is 
the best general atlas. 


RECENT BELLES-LETTRES. 


SPEAKING of the best suggests absolute dis- 
tinction, but not necessarily a distinction of 
universal application—the area of comparison 
controls as much as the merit of the things com- 
pared. At present we are confined within the 
periphery of a year, and the odiousness of meas- 
uring contemporary books one by another is 
oppressively immediate. 

We shake the white flag lustily, while we 
venture to set down the titles of some excellent 
books of belles-lettres published within the past 
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year. To break the way to a beginning, here 
is THe Harty Lire or WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
translated from the French of M. Emile Le- 
gouis, by J, W. Mathews, which plays along the 
line between criticism and biography, a pleas- 
antly stimulating book written con amore by the 
light of a French candle. On the same literary 
borderland, but with a difference, is the two- 
volume edition of RoBERT BuRNS AND MBs. 
DuNLop, edited by William Wallace, consisting 
mainly of letters more or less “ literary,” cast- 
ing some new rays of illumination upon the 
sources of Burns’s inspiration as well as upon 
certain stumbling-blocks in his poetical path- 
way. 

EMERSON AND OTHER HDssays, by John Jay 
Chapman, would be of belles-lettres pure and 
simple were it not for the literary pugilism 
manifest here and there in its pages. But Mr. 
Chapman’s polemical ,activity has a charm that 
blends in with his artistic enthusiasm’s finer 
appeal. When he rubs one the wrong way, 
which is right often if one cares much for the 
best literature, he does it with one hand, while 
with the other he makes delightful amends by 
characterizing the Whitman movement as “a 
revolt from drudgery—tho revolt of laziness.” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE is a book 
of literature in the best sense. We may not 
deem it a great book; the writer may not be 
great; the lines need not be drawn; but it is 
a book to be read for the:zest of delicious book- 
ishness that spurts from its phrases. More- 
over, it is full of historical, biographical and 
critical touches, both’ interesting and valuable. 
MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE, by M. E. Lowndes, 
comes: well within our field. Indeed, altho the 
author gives the book the sub-title “A Bio- 
graphical Study,’ the impossibility of avoiding 
the style of essay when writing about the old 
sage of Perigord, and the certainty of slipping 
away from the meager facts of his life to the 
rich materials of his literature, are strikingly 
exemplified by what here takes the place of 
set biography. It is a delightful volume. 
PETRARCH AND OTHER Bssays, by the late 
Judge Reardon, of San Francisco, fairly takes 
its place in polite literature, and its smack of 
old time scholarship and conscious culture dis- 
tinguishes it most agreeably from books of 
merely educational purpose. Some blemishes, 
of which any well informed proof reader should 
have taken cognizance, mar the book. NATURE 
FoR ITS OWN SAKE, by John C. Vandyke, plays 
hide and seek, peeping at natural history with 
one eye, so to speak, while ogling art with the 
other. It is a refreshing book, just sufficiently 
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flavored with the essence of John Ruskin to 
give it a negative fascination which combines 
perfectly with the positive charm altogether 
‘Mr. Vandyke’s own. Evidently it is a book 
made for the book’s sake as well as for Nature’s 
sake. CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS, by ‘Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, is so engagingly literary, 
so alluringly draped in the transparent stuff 
—1t darwog Ppdxog —through which the divine 
form of art shimmers so effectively, that poli- 
tics, history, religion, anecdote, everything is 
transmuted magically into belles-lettres. It is 
a cheerful and cheering book to the heart, the 
imagination and the mind. A WORLD oF GREEN 
Hints, by Bradford Torrey, is one of those 
fragrant and dewy books made by the belletrist 
in the shade of a tree beside a running brook— 
a book written at Nature through art. Mr. 
Torrey’s style is delightful, and altho he rarely 
sees anything more important than a sparrow 
or a cerulean warbler, he somehow makes the 
vital connection between nature and pure art 
very plain, without apparent effort. A CEN- 
TURY OF FRENCH FICTION, by Prof. Benjamin 
W. Wells. of the University of the South, comes 
down to us from the top of Mont Hagle with 
the bouquet of well brewed book-wine clinging 
to its leaves. Its subject gives room for criti- 
cal versatility, including as it does everything 
between Chateaubriand and Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and Professor Wells has taken time to ring 
the main changes. His criticism is suggestive, 
scholarly and good. AVE RoMA IMMORTALIS, 
by Francis Marion Crawford, is a book for 
book-lovers. The author’s wonderful enthu- 
siasm is like a hot breath of life in his sentences, 
and his literary coloring is, as it were, a dye 
throughout the substance of his work. The his- 
tory of immortal Rome is treated from: the 
point ef view of the artist in words and the 
lover of art, and the two stout volumes are 
things of beauty. 

Under the same head we must at least men- 
tion HAwTHORNE’S First Diary. With an 
Account of its Discovery and Loss. By Samuel 
T. Pickard, Author of the “ Life and Letters of 
John Greenleaf Whittier.” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00.) THe Diary oF MASTER WIL- 
LIAM Sitence. A Study of Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Sport. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
A scholarly book done with a light touch, with 
no tendency to trifling. It groups bookish facts 
deftly. A very important point is the outline 
of Blizabethan Sport. MASTER SKYLARK. A 
Story of Shakespeare’s Time. By John Ben- 
nett. (The Century Company. $1.50.) <A 
delightful variation from the dull monotony of 
the ordinary historic novel. Dr. Weir Mitchell 
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has given us one this year in the “ Adventures 
of Francois.” Mr. Bennett has produced 
another. The surprise of the book is the im- 
préssion it makes of the English songs of the 
Elizabethan periqd, the bird songs and wild-wood 
notes sung in their naturalness as Shakespeare 
heard them. THe BROWNING Papers.  Se- 
lected to represent the work of the society. 
(Macmillan Company. $3.00.) A‘ kaleido- 
scopic collection of brilliant prismatic scraps, 
to be much recommended to all lovers of Brown- 
ing. IpyLts or OLp NEw ENGLAND. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. (Picturesque Publishing Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass. $1.50.) A mar- 
velous example of what can be done on the’ 
ideal walks of literature by a man of genius 
so cruelly handicapped as by blindness from 
his twelfth year. Nature glows in color in his 
verse and its face stands pictured in his mem- 
ory. THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. 
By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
(American Baptist Publication Society. $2.50.) 
A delightful series of- studies at once literary 
and theological, proving that one does not need 
to be versed in the technicalities of art to read 
it to the bottom. THE Five GREAT SKEPTICAL 
DRAMAS OF History. By the late John Owen. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) <A fine example 
of critical scholarship and sturdy independence 
combined with abundant learning and an over- 
flow of apposite quotations and bright, pithy 
and often witty remarks. The five dramas are 
Prometheus Vinctus, The Book of Job, Faust, 
Hamlet, and El Magico Prodigioso. Tut NEw 
VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. - Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness. Volume XI of 
this great work is the “ Winter’s Tale.” Every 
volume added is so much gain to Shakespearean 
scholarship. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A 
Critical Study. By George Brandes. (The 
Macmillan Company. Two vols. 8vo. Pp. 403° 
and 432.) By much the most important work 
published in the last few years on Shakespeare. 

Last for which we have room in this brief 
sketch, but greatest and best of the year’s 
books, is ALFRED LoRp TENNYSON. A MEMOIR 
BY His Son. What can a full and sincere 
memoir of Tennyson be but a resplendent body 
whose light is the genius of the greatest artist 
in poetic expression that this century has pro- 
duced? Tennyson lived for art, devoted to it a 
long and singularly rich manhood. This book is, 
in so far as any book could possibly be, Tenny- 
son himself, which is to say that it discovers 
the man who was the poet. The exquisitely 
poised taste, the serene and reserved dignity, 
the economy of disclosure which presents only 
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what should appear, the luminous verbal style 
and the riches of literary detail make the two 
large volumes an almost incomparable addition 
to English letters. 


THE YEAR’S NOTABLE POETRY. 


To the saving remnant, that divine minority 
which gives the world of art and letters a con- 
tinuing touch with immortal things, the most 
important literary event of theyear has been Mr. 
F. G. Kenyon’s edition of THz PoEMs or Bac- 
CHYLIDES. Safe criticism must feel the in- 
fluence of unbroken perspective, which in our 
time is being obscured by unlettered critics who 
cry out night and day against what they call 
“the literary tradition” and the “worn out 
canons of art.” In one way the lately dis- 
covered papyrus, with its pot-hook uncials, is 
immensely important; it forces us to look at 
something a: long way off, doing which, the 
oculists say, is excellent rest and retuperation 
for our eyes after tiring them with what is 
very close to us. Bacchylides was an artist 
whose stroke, if not over strong, was remark- 
able for its steady certainty; his art is con- 
scious; his poetry is literature beautiful in 
form, rich: in ,color, picturesque, musical and 
more than touched with the haunting quality of 
genius. These time-stained odes may be, they 
have been, scoffed at by the opponents of 
everything ancient; still they belong to that 
body of permanence by which all new things 
must be tested, not in the procrustean spirit, 
but with the true critic’s sense of perspective 
and reverence for eternal truth. 

After all it is not such a long step from the 
poets of Eld to the poets who sing in the 
groves over against our east window. AD- 
MIRALS ALL, AND OTHER PoEMS, by Henry 
Newbolt, might be turned into Greek, and they 
would do no violence to the Anthology. PoEmMs, 
by Stephen Phillips, is a book that fairly quiv- 
ers with the energy of inspiration. PorMs, by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, should find a place 
in the Latin, rather than the Greek, succession. 
A Vergilian evenness, a fastidious. carefulness 
of phrasing, ‘a touch that finishes every curve 
of expression—these make up the characteristic 
quality of Mr. Stedman’s poetry, which is more 
literary than of nature born. THE RUBAIYAT 
oF Doc Sirers, by James Whitcomb Riley, 
stands at the other extreme. It is nothing if 
not the jocund mouthing of average human 
ignorance, which, by the way, has a perennial 
attraction by critical charity called homely 
sympathy. Mr. Riley’s jolly genius is given 
over to rustic comedy, a thing that he has per- 
sonated by, excruciatingly funny fooling on the 
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lyceum platform, and so his personal peculiari- 
ties have made fine headway for his “ Hoosier” 
rhymes. The present book is not his best, but 
it has the distinct Riley flavor. And here is 
another book by an Indiana author, THE Woo- 
ING OF MALKATOON, by Lew Wallace, in which 
a romantic tale of war and tove is told with 
gorgeous accessories. General Wallace’s blank 
verse is a current of splendid description. It 
telis a: good old-fashioned story with dramatic 
effect. Three frets will not be too many to 
close on the Hoosier harp. Miss HEvaleen 
Stein’s ONE Way TO THE Woops is full of 
freshness, artistic feeling and warm sympathy 
with out of doors nature. IRELAND AND 
OTHER POEMS, by Lionel Johnson, is distinctly 
a work of scholarly genius, and THE SLOPES OF 
HELICON AND OTHER POEMS, by Lloyd Mifflin, 
is equally so, albeit there is no resemblance 
between the two books. Mr. Mifflin dashes a 
dew of freshness over much that he writes; but 
he does not criticise his style sufficiently. He 
is a poet’s poet; but too often a careless one. 
Some of his verse has such exquisite finish 
that his lapses into false expression are strongly 
emphasized by comparison. A SHROPSHIRE 
Lab, by A. E. Housman, touches a distinctly 
new chord in Dnglish minor poetry. Along 
with an amount of mere jingled stuff, such as 
stands no critical test, Mr. Housman gives. some 
remarkably fine poetry of a pessimistic sort. - 
He is a master of the telling phrase, he finds 
the very word, touches the spring of absolute 
revelation; but too often the discovery is but 
a recognition of what is not wholesome. THE 
REVELATION OF ST. LOVE, by F. B. Money 
Coutts, must be classed as good poetry, so far 
as its art goes; but its moral aspiration is in- 
tensely pagan and out of sympathy with our 
civilization. SONGS oF WAR AND PEACE, by 
Sam Walter Koss, is a book of the day; a virile 
voice sings through it in crue but stirring 
measures: BY THE AURELIAN WALL AND 
OTHER ELEGIES, by Bliss Carman, is not this 
true poet’s very best, but it is notably fine; an 
elect spirit informs many of the pieces. SHAPES 
AND SHADOWS, by Madison Cawein, brings us 
songs of vague longing and remote sadness 
The verbal style is rich, almost too rich, the 
coloring is stacked. Mr. Cawein is an 
Oriental in his taste for gorgeousness; but we 
like him none the less for that. PERSEPHONE 
AND OTHER POEMS, by Charles Camp Tarelli, 
has the vigorous promise of youth in its pages. 
The experiments in measures, notably the 
elegiac and hexameter, are interesting as such, 
while the imagination he displays has a deli- 
cious smack of novelty if rot of originality. 
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Sones or ACTION, by A. Conan Doyle, is a 
book filled with what are, indeed, songs of ac- 
tion, but of action by no means major. It is 
vigorous, some of it vigorously plebeian, in 
spirit, yet still vigorous. Many men and a 
few women will enjoy it hugely. Porms, by 
Florence Earle’ Coates, is, perhaps, the most 
notable book of verse given to the public by a 
woman during the year; some of the sonnets 
are scarcely surpassed in recent literature. 
Sones OF LIBERTY AND OTHER POEMS, by Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, strikes the chord dear- 
est to patriotic Americans, to wit, human lib- 
erty. The ‘“‘ Apostrophe to Greece” is a fine 
burst of manly energy, lofty and noble in both 
substance and expression. 


SOME OF THE YEAR’S BEST FICTION. 


THE past year has been rich in good novels 
and stories by writers new and old. We are 
aware that personal taste is a factor not to be 
gotten rid of in choosing among books, and es- 
pecially among works of fiction; but we do not 
mean to choose; our task is easier. We shall 
but mention a few novels, romances and books 
of short stories that have certainly been con- 
sidered by critics and the reading public among 
the best. 

Two romances, by the late William Morris, 
shall head our list: THE WATER OF THE WON- 
pDROUS ISLE and THE SUNDERING FLoop. They 
are much alike, and characteristically marked 
with Morris’s style and manner. Both have 
the fascination of wonderful adventures told 
with almost childish show of faith in magic 
and witchcraft. HELBECK OF BANNISDALE, by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, is full of grim power, a 
novel about disagreeable people who come to 
naught. LE SovuTrIEN DE FAMILLE, Alphonse 
Daudet’s last story, is interesting chiefly on ac- 
count of its author’s death and as rounding up 
his life work. It is not his best. CALEB WEST, 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, is a good, strong story, 
one of the best of the year, and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’s KING’s JACKAL is another. THE 
GIRL AT COBHURST, by Frank R. Stocklon, and 
THE CELEBRITY, by Winston Churchill, are two 
stories as different as day and night, yet they 
would go weil together a hard race for prefer- 
ence. CHILDREN OF THE SEA and CHILDREN OF 
UNREST, by Joseph Conrad, bring us some 
stories of haunting quality, and DREAMS OF 
THE GHETTO, by I. Zangwill, gives us romances 
of real people, stories of gifted Jews told with 
singular effect. PRISONERS OF HOPE, by Mary 
Johnston, stands out very distinctly as one of 
the best of recent American romances, and THE 
PURITANS, by Arlo Bates, is a noteworthy novel 
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in any list that may be made. THE FOREST 
LOVERS, by Maurice Hewlett, has such fresh- 
ness as only genius can give. It is a romance 
of delightful purity and vigor. IN THE CAGE, 
by Henry James, represents plenty of good lit- 
erature and not much else, and THE GENERAL 
MANAGER’s Story stands for a good deal of 
vigorous contemporary life and not much lit- 
erature. AN OPEN EYED CONSPIRACY, by W. 
w. Howells, is both charming literature and a 
most engaging society story. THE ROMANCE 
OF ZION’S CHAPEL, by Richard Le Gallienne, 
belongs to the century’s end, a story of whipped 
cream and Sodom-apples. "PEARCE AMERSON’S 
WILL, by the late Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
sketches an area of Southern life known by Mr. 
Johnston as no other writer has known it. It 
has a certain historical value as a true flash out 
of the past. THE OPEN BOAT AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Stephen Crane, offers some memo- 
rable bits of color, and MORIAH’s MOURNING 
AND OTHER STORIES, by Ruth McMnery Stuart, 
left the impression, when we read it, of excel- 
lent miniature sketching in free hand by one 
who knew her subjects by heart. THE AD- 
VENTURES OF FRANCOIS, by S. Weir Mitchell 
(The Century Company, $1.00), following 
closely as it does on Hugh Wynne, is like that 
one of the most altogether charming romances 
of the year, and, again like that, is developed 
from a basis of historical fact. THE LATIMERS, 
A Tale of the Western Insurrection, by Henry 
C. McCosh (Geo. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 
$1.50), is another historical novel of much in- 
terest as a careful study of the Scotch-Irish, 
the Whisky Rebellion and the part their per- 
verted conscience played in it. RRODEN’s CoR- 
NER, by Henry Seton Merriman, is a long novel 
and intensely interesting. The author combines 


“the power of romance with the timely attractive- 


ness of current social high life in England. The 
dabbling of noble personages in  ignoble 
schemes of speculation is brought in with telling 
effect and the love story is very engaging. THE 
BATTLE OF THE STRONG, by Gilbert Parker, is 
an historical romance in which the romance far 
outweighs the history. It is written with all 
of Mr. Parker’s glowing energy of style, and 
its adventures will satisfy the most exacting 
lovers of stirring experiences. The love story 
in it is delightful. THE DESTROYER, by Ben- 
jamin Swift, deals with insanity to a somewhat 
gruesome result, but those who like clinical fic- 
tion will find it a masterpiece of its sort. 
TALES oF HoME FOLKS IN PEACE AND WAR, 
by Joel Chandler Harris, possesses the homely 
charm characteristic of Mr. Harris’s work in 
fiction, and YE LITTLE SALEM MAIDE, by Pau- 
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line Bradford Mackie, is as distinctly a New 
England product as the ‘Tales of the Geor- 
gian” are unmistakably Southern. THE Lon- 
DONERS, by Robert Hitchens, is a high-pressure 
society novel, just tipped here and there with 
the blue flame of moral danger, a book not 
wholesome reading for the young. THE APE, 
THE IDIOT AND OTHER PEOPLE, by W. C. Mor- 
row, is a collection of vigorously written short 
stories novel in conception and powerful in ef- 
fect. Davin Harum, by Edward Noyes West- 
cott, is nothing if not American. The chief 


actor in the story is a type representing a con- - 


temporary class of men, and the projection of 
character is bold and strong. The book is a 
notable one, and, if not great, it is at least a 
sketch showing unusual free-hand work. 


THE YEAR’S BEST BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


RIcHARD WAGNER. By Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. - Translated from the German by 
G. Ainslie Haight and revised by the Author. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.; Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Co.) The leading study 
of Wagner’s works as an essentially intellectual 
evolution. 


THE MUSIC-DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNER, 
AND His FEstTIvaAL THEATRE AT BAYREUTH. 
By Albert Lavignac. Translated by Esther 
Singleton. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
A clear and comprehensive analysis of Wagner’s 
theories, style, convictions and dramas, and de- 
scribing well their authoritative performances. 


How Music Came To BE WHat Ir Is. By 
Hannah Smith. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) An excellent and most readable 
little history of music’s phases and master-influ- 


ences, for information of amateurs. 


WHat Is Goop Music. By William J. Hen- 


derson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Profitable and agreeable essays for frequenters 
of our best concerts. 


LA MUSIQUE A PaRIs, 1896-1897. Par Gus- 
tave Robert. (Paris: Delagrave.) A _ reprint 
of the leading articles by a critic of authority. 


Music AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 
Periop. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A most enter- 
taining little volume of essays and descriptive 
reminiscences, including the author’s notes on 
the remarkable ‘“‘ Grey Collection” of MS. Ital- 
ian music, copied by the poet when in Italy in 
1740. 

TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE 
PLayine. By Franklin Taylor. (New York 
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and London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) A work of 
minute suggestiveness already standard among 
practical interpreters of the classics and mod- 
ernists. r 


MARCHESI AND Music. By Mathilde Mar- 
chest. (New York and London: MUHarper & 
Brothers.) The autobiography, written enter- 
tainingly, of the well-known Parisian vocal 
teacher. 

Dr. TUCKER, PRIEST AND MUSICIAN. 
Christopher W. Knauff, M.A. (New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) A memorial of the in- 
fluence toward superior music in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church exerted by the late Rev. 
John Ireland Tucker. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. By Dr. 
Theodore Baker. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 
A much enlarged edition of this standard and 


By 


extremely full reference work. 


Lucia pI LAMMERMOOR, OPERA IN THREE 
Acts. By Donizetti. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer; “ The G. Schirmer Collection of Operas,’ ) 
With an Essay on the History of the Opera by 
E. Irenaeus Stevenson. A study of Walter 
Scott’s relation to Donizettian opera is prefixed 
to this admirable edition of an old favorite. 

THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD OF 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DIc- 
Trion. By M. and J. Yersin. (Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Co.) A detailed summary 
in print of the system of oral training that these 
teachers have made so effective for singers be- 
fore the public. . 


SOME BOOKS ON ART AND _ ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS OF ’98. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, by its easy, almost perfect 
processes of reproducing whatever real art has 
accomplished in the past, gives us the mass of 
book illustrations. We must not fail to dis- 
criminate, however, in favor of a living art 
where it is genuine. It is M. Helleu’s eustom 
to destroy his copper plates when ten or twenty 
proofs have been printed. Hence the value of 
a most beautiful record of the dainty elegance 
of true womanhood in DRYPOINTS AND DRAW- 
INGS, BY PAUL HELLEU, of Paris. Reproduc- 
tions in photogravure from the originals. With 
an introduction by the late Hdmund de Gon- 
court. Edition strictly limited to 500 impres- 
sions for all countries. (4to imported by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $15.00.) 

Woman’s grace, as well as the landscape art 
of the last century, is superbly manifest in a 
work hardly to be surpassed: GAINSBOROUGH 
and his Place in English Art, by Walter -Arm- 
strong, Director of the National Gallery, Ire- 
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land, with sixty-two photogravures and ten 
lithographs in color. (One volume imperial 
4to, limited edition. Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $25.00 net; also 50 copies with dupli- 
cate photogravures on India Paper. $45.00.) 
We group together the lives of four painters 
found worthy of new editions. Sim EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES. A Record and Review by Mal- 
col Bell, 4th ed. complete to his death. 
(Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 
WILitiAM Morris: His Art, his Writings, and 
his Public Life. A Record by Aymer Val- 
elance. (2d ed. $10.00. McMillan, agt.) 
FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, late President of the 
Royal Academy, by Ernest Rhys. (2d ed. 
$10.00. McMillan, agt.) Lire oF HoGarru, 
by Austin Dobson. New and enlarged ed. 
$4.50. New Amsterdam Book Company.) 
These are standard authorities and could hardly 
be better or more artistic. 2 

A most expensive book; sends out its first 
section in ’98; but fortunately books, like peo- 
ple, must not be judged by the money they 
represent. QUEEN VICTORIA’S TREASURES AT 
WInNpDsoR CASTLE, ill. by 40 plates from water 
colors by William Gibb, with notes and descrip- 
tion by the Marquis of Lorne. (4. sections 
of 100 mounted, numbered and signed copies, 
complete set, $100.00; 1,000 copies on plate 
paper, $55.00. E. & J. B. Young & Co., agts.) 

Part VIII, completing the color plates of 
OLD WEDGwoop. The English Relief Art Work 
made by Wedgwood 1760-1795, by F. Rath- 
bome (Quaritch, London), has come out during 
98, and Part I of LATER RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. Jdited with 
Text by John Belcher and Mervyn H. Macart- 
ney. (6 parts, $7.50 ea. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, imp.) A selection of Plates from The 
Renaissance in Belgium and Holland, by Pro- 
fessor Everbeck, is published as FLEMISH 
RENAISSANCE. 2 Portfolios; Exteriors and 
Details, 60 plates, $8.00; Interiors and Interior 
Details, 80 plates, $12.00. (Wm. Helburn.) 
The recent flood of text books on Architectural 
_History is supplemented by MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, for Architects and the Public, with 
numerous illustrations of contemporary build- 
ings by Statham, Editor of “The Builder” 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, imp. $3.00), and 
a valuable supplement to a former work ° is 
Historic ORNAMENT, a Treatise on Decorative 
Art .and Architectural Ornament; Pottery; 
Enamels; Ivories; Metal Work; Furniture; 
Textile Fabrics; Mosaics; Glass and Book Dec- 
oration, by Jas. Ward. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
imp. $3.00 and $5.00.) For the best of the au- 
thor’s various text books on art, valuable to tray- 
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eler and designer alike, is Wrnpows: A book 
About Stained Glass, by Lewis F. Day. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, imp. $10.50.) THE Basss 
OF DESIGN, by Walter Crane (McMillan, agt. 
$6.00.), intended to trace the relationship of the 
arts, and to be an aid to the designer. It does 
not accomplish its first aim as clearly as the 
second. Part II. of A HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE, by Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. (Mc- 
Millan. $1.25), is the most helpful of recent 


works on the subject. 


FASHION IN PaRis: The Various Phases of 
Feminine Taste from 1797-1897, by Octave 
Uzanne, from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
(Imperial 8vo., imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
M. Francois Courboin, the ilustrator, has been 
bright enough to take the old fashion plates 
and put in appropriate background for 100 hand- 
colored plates and 250 text illustrations. So 
many corners of old Paris are revived to ac- 
company the charm and delicacy of the old 
vignets. 

Part II of LA PEINTURE A CHANTILLY, par 
F. A. Gruyer, membre de Vinstitut (Libraire 
Plon, Paris), describes the 270 paintings of the 
French School, with 80 heliogravures—a beau- 
tiful book. Another work not yet translated 
but very useful, is Comment Discerner les 
Styles du XVITIe au XIXe siecle. 

The most richly and originally illustrated of 
the year’s books is the BUNYAN’s PILGRIM’S 
ProGRESS. With border decorations and illus- 
trations by George Wooliscroft Rhead, Louis 
Rhead, and Frederick Rhead. Regular edition, 
$1.50; edition de Luxe, $5.00. The Century 
Company.) 


Lorp NELSON AND His TiIMEs, fully illus- 
trated (BE. & J. B. Young & Co. $5.00), makes 
use of much available art material. 

What is Art? by L. Tolstoi (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50.), is a book which has made a great 


.stir by advancing the not unknown theory that 


Art should be divorced from technic, and inter- 
esting and frank disclosures of the author’s likes 
and dislikes. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 


NIPPUR; OR, EXPLORATIONS AND ADVEN- 
TURES ON THE EUPHRATES. The Narrative of 
the University of Pennsylvania Eapedition to 
Babylonia in the Years 1888-1890. By John 
Punnett Feters, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of 
the Expedition. (With Llustrations and Maps. 
Vol. II. Second Campaign. 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) The first volume of this 
narrative was published in the summer of 1897.. 
The work it described was introductory and 
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had reached a more or less disastrous con- 
clusion. The present volume describes the re- 
newal and successful accomplishment of the 
work when three or four hundred men were 
kept at work. The discovery of the records of 
Lugal-zaggizi and other kings before Sargon I 
sheds a wonderful light on the early history of 
the world and of writing which fully justifies 
the expedition. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Series A. Cunei- 
form Teats. Vol. IX. Business Documents of 
Murashfii Sons, of Nippur, dated in the reign 
of Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.C.). By H. V. 
Hilprecht, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. A. T. Clay, 
Ph.D. 4to. Published by the University of 
Pennsylvania. This Vol. [X was published out of 
course, and is a part of Professor Hilprecht’s 
great scheme. Its interest is due to the com- 
mercial character ofthe records published in it. 
They are contract tablets and business docu- 
ments of great interest and value as the records 
of a business carried on 450 B.C. 


THe LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1099 
to 1291. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, LL.D. 
(Palestine Exploration Committee. $2.50.) 
This book is a vivid presentation in small com- 
pass of a period unsurpassed in romantic and 
political interest. The author’s point is to 
give a picture of the social conditions which re- 
sulted from the establishment of a feudal so- 
ciety in Oriental surroundings, and to trace 
the growth of civilization through two cen- 
turies of Latin rule in Palestine. 


Tue HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By 
C. R. Conder. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Little 
value outside of the sixteen plates of inscrip- 
tions and map. They are indispensable to the 
few who wish to study the Hittite problem. 


Lire IN EHaRty Britain. By Bertram 0. 
Windle. (Putnam’s. $1.25.) A good intro- 
duction to the antiquarian basis of British 
history. 


RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By Daniel 
G. Brinton, LL.D., Sc.D., Professor of Arche- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) The second series of 
“ American Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligion.” The first was given by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davis in the winter of 1894-95. 


Tue CITIES AND Bisnorrics or PHrya@ia. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor of 
Classical Archeology, Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co. $5.00.) The volume is Part IL of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s great work. 
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Porrers: THEIR ARTS AND CRAFTS. By 
John C. L. Sparkes, Principal of Royal Col-— 
lege of Arts, South Kensington Museum, and 
Walter Gandy. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 
An adequate and trustworthy book in non- 
technical phrase and thoroughly alive and in- 
teresting. Each chapter has its own attrac- 


tion, and the appendix is devoted to American 
products. : 


A FEW NEW EDITIONS. 


Vanity Fam: A Nove WitHour A HERo. 
By William M. Thackeray. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.) This belongs in the new “ Bio- 
graphical Edition” of Thackeray, in 13 vol- 
umes. The prefatory matter will be the nearest 
approach to a biography which the known 
feelings of the great author on this subject 
permit. It contains Thackeray’s illustrations 
and portrait. 


THE POETICAL WoRKS OF ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. With a Portrait. (Macmillan 
Company. $1.75.) Poems in chronological 
order with Mrs. Browning’s biographical notes 
to the edition of 1887, and her dedication and 
preface to the edition of 1844. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Jdited 
by Alfred W. Pollard, H. Frank Heath, Mark 
H. Liddell and W. 8. McCormick. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.) This edition is in- 
tended for popular use, but it represents a 


great deal of first-class scholarship and patient 
investigation. , 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WorKsS oF Joa- 
QUIN MrmiteR. (The Whittaker & Ray Com- 
pany, San Francisco. $2.25.) As an original, 
independent and indigenous singer, Joaquin 
Miller ranks with the three or four great Ameri- 
can poets. We are glad to be able to report 
this revised and rearranged edition of his com- 
plete poetical works. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS oF ROBERT 
Burns. Cambridge Edition. (Houghton, 
Miffin & Co., Boston. $2.00.) The editorial 
basis of this volume is the Centenary Edition 
of Burns. Mr. Hurley’s essay on the life, 


genius and achievement of Burns is printed in 
full. 


THE COLONIAL LAWS oF NEw York. From 


the Year 1664 to the Revolution. (James B. 
Lyon, State Printer, Albany.) A republication 
in five volumes, 8vo., of the charters to the 
Duke of York, the commissions and instructions 
to the Colonial Governors, the Duke's laws, the 
laws of the Dongan and Leisler Assemblies, the 
charters of Albany and New York and the Acts 
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of the Colonial Legislatures from 1691 to 1775, 
inclusive. It is the first complete edition, made 
on the basis of the Van Schaak edition so far 
as arrangement and chapter numbering are 
concerned. The great value of the publication 
is, of course, historical. The colonial laws 
ceased to have force after 1828, except where 
they were kept alive by re-enactment, special 
contract or as to certain laws affecting real 
estate. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR Book. JHdited by 
J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the assistance of 
J. P. A. Renwick. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 
This is the solid, comprehensive and trust- 
worthy statistical and historical annual of the 
state of the world for the last current year 
which all English writers and speakers have to 
fall back on. 


WuHo’s WHo, 1898. By Douglas Sladen. 
(Macmillan Company. $1.75.) The fiftieth 
year of this annual dictionary of living British 
celebrities—the second year of the new issue. 
Contains 7,000 personal notices. Invaluable. 


Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia and Register 
of Important Events of the Year. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $6.00.) We have nothing which 
brings us down so near to current events as 
this Annual Cyclopaedia. It is, of course, 
always one year behind, but it brings up that 
last step in the march of events with great 
thoroughness and accuracy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Macic OF THE HoRrSESHOE. With 
Other Folk-Lore Notes. By Robert Means 
Lawrence, M.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.25.) A capital handbook of surviving popu- 
lar superstitions. ‘The horseshoe as a symbol 
of superstition receives far more thorough 
treatment than ever before. Besides, we have 
chapters on the folk-lore of common salt, the 
“Omens of Sneezing,” ‘Days of Good and 
Evil Omen,” ‘“ Superstitious Dealings with 
Animals,” and “ The Luck of Odd Numbers.” A 
book of curious explications, nebulous, occult 
lore, and very entertaining. 


THE DECORATION or Houses. By Edith 
Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.) Since the publication 
of “ The House Beautiful ” the builders and fur- 
nishers of refined homes have had no aid offered 
to them of equal value with this. 


AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 
By Roswell Park, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Surgery in the Uniwersity of Buffalo. The F. 
A. Davis Company, Philadelphia, New York, 
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and Chicago. $2.00.) A very useful work of 
immense research and rigorously condensed. 


OUTLINES OF RURAL HyGiene. By Harvey 
B. Bashore, M.D., Inspector for the State 
Board of Health of Pennsylvania. With an 
Appendix on the Normal Distribution of 
Chlorine. By Prof. Herbert E. Smith, Yale. 
(The F. A. Davis Company, New York. 75 
cents.) A capital manual for the rural dweller. 


THE UNITED STATES REPORT ON EDUCATION. 
(Government Press, Washington, D. C.) There 
is no way of getting so quickly at the facts 
with regard to education of all kinds, public, 
private and denominational, in the United States 
as the serious examination of this annual Re- 
port. It is wonderful to what perfection the 
statistical machinery of the Department which 
makes such a report possible has been brought. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN OLD ENGLISH 
PROSE WRITERS. Edited with the Vulgate. 
and Other Latin Originals. Introduction in 
Old English Biblical Versions, Indew of Biblical 
Versions, Biblical Passages, and Principal 
Words. By Albert S. Cook, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan Company. $3.00.) This 
book does what has not been done before. Stu- 
dents of Old English will have a warm welcome 
for it. 

SATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD DISPLAYED. By 
W. 7. Stead. (R. T. Fenno & Co. $1.25.) 
Mr. Stead’s condensed account of the published 
report of the Lexow Commission. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Chas. F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Western Reserve and Adelbert College. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) The fourth vol- 
ume in the systematic series of books by Presi- 
dent Thwing on the American College. 


AULD LANG SYNE. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. 
Maz Miiller. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
The outcome of Max Miiller’s recuperative 
hours. The genial reminiscence of a full life- 
time which his admirers will wish to possess. 


THE PRIVATE LipraRy. By Arthur L. 
Humphreys. (J. W. Bouton. $1.50.) A 
good book to buy, being worth the cost; a good 
book to read, being, rich in good matter; a good 
book to own, as from it we learn what we do not 
know, but ought to know, about buying and 
caring for books. 


MEN I HAvE Known. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Frederick W. Farrar. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.75.) Very readable and en- 
joyable, 
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THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. With an Intro- 
duction by Thomas M. Cooley. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) A marvelous compila- 
tion by twelve of the leading authorities on 
Railway subjects, describing its Construction, 
Development, Management and Appliances. 


Goop AMERICANS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(The Century Co. $1.25.) A story of high life 
in New York City, cleverly written, engaging 
from beginning to end, with a movement which 
takes in a visit to.the far East and a plot that 
affords plenty. of room for a wide play of inci- 
dents. It is not a great tragedy, a startling 
melodrama or a deeply analytical novel; but it 
is a light, bright} thoroughly human bit of fic- 
tion and is wel! saturated with genuine Ameri- 
can life. 


HistToricat TALES. The Romance of Reality. 
By Charles Morris. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25.) These sketches of 
historical persons and events connected with the 
rise of the Russian Empire are written in a 
plain, straightforward style which gives them 
the solid value of facts clearly presented. Many 
of the sketches are highly romantic in substance, 
and the book will not only interest but instruct 
the ordinary reader. ‘The illustrations are 
good. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 
By Jerome K. Jerome. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) Upon second thought Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome is not as funny as we should 
be glad to find him; but he is amusing. We 
take him with much the same amiable patience 
that is demanded when eating refractory nuts in 
the absence of wherewith to pick out the ker- 
nels. Sometimes there is no kernel, and then 
we laugh vacantly at the cavity. The publish- 
ers have made a pretty book out of these rather 
silly sketches, and we should not be surprised if 
it were to delight a large audience with its in- 
audible merriment. 


THROUGH THE HARTH. By Clement Fezandié. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) Young people who 
have not grown tired of Jules Verne’s peculiar 
style of story will find this account of a tunnel 
through the earth from New York to Australia 
and what came of it pleasantly engaging. The 
author shows considerable science and admirable 
cleverness in its theoretical ‘application to his 
fanciful undertaking. The book is beautifully 
printed, and the many illustrations are pictures 
of what might happen in connection with the 
most unusual adventures described. 'The author 
is a charming writer, but he splits his infini- 
tives. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN is understood to 
be at work upon a novel—of greater iength than 
“The Choir Invisible ’”—which will likely en- 
gage him until spring. 


....Miss Evelyn Nordhoff, well known in 
this city as an artistic bookbinder, has lately 
died. The art of bookbinding she studied in 
London, and for several years past had prac- 
ticed in New York, giving, besides, instructions 
to classes of women. 


....At Homestead, Pa., the scene of the 
great strike a few years ago, Andrew Carnegie 
has lately opened, for the use of the people, 
another library—really an institution—which 
will combine library, music-hall and club-house. 
The building cost $300,000. 


..--The unpublished story, “The Market 
Place,” left by the late Harold Frederic, is men- 
tioned as dealing with the fortunes of a daring 
speculator and with the corruption attributed to 
titled directors of English companies. It was 
written, nevertheless, before the Hooley dis- 
closures. 


....This' week the Century Company 
publish the new edition of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with illustrations oy the brothers 
Rhead; “ University Problems,” by President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University; “Out 
of Mulberry Street,” by Jacob A. Riis, author 
of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives;” and a new 
volume of verse, “In Palestine, and Other 
Poems,” by Richard Watson Gilder. 


....When Capt. Joshua Slocum was wrecked 
on the coast of South America, he built from 
the remains of his vessel a thirty-five-foot boat 
with a Chinese sail and voyaged back to Boston. 
The story of this strange trip he now tells in 
“The Voyage of the Siberdale.” (Little, 
Brown & Co.) Recently Captain Slocum has 
returned from a three years’ cruise around the 
world in a thirty-foot lugger rigged craft named 
the “ Spray.” 

....Wilbur Gleason Feigler, an attorney in 
San Francisco, has written a book (“It Was 
Marlowe”), in which is set forth the theory 
that Christopher Marlowe wrote the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare. Dr. William J. Rolfe 
says in T’he Critic: 

“The theory is worked out very ingeniously in 
the novel, which as pure fiction is excellent in its 
way, and far more entertaining than an ordinary 
statement and defense of the theory would have 
been.” 

....As Special Commissioner of the United 
States to Cuba and Porto Rico, the Hon. Robert 
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P. Porter has had exceptional opportunities for 
collecting first-hand information upon the sub- 
ject matters of his book—“ Industrial Cuba ”— 
which the Messrs. Putnam announce. The sub- 
title explains that the work is “ a study of pres- 
ent commercial and industrial conditions, with 
suggestions as to the opportunities presented in 
the Island for American capital, enterprise and 
labor.” 


-Of his aim in writing “New York 
Nocturnes,” Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts says 
in Book News: 

“Tt has seemed to me that the mystery of life 
might find symbolic expression not only in terms 
of what is loosely known as ‘ Nature,’ but 
equally in terms of the external aspects of great 
cities. These are, to my mind, but nature in 
another combination, and capable of playing the 
same part, when fused in the flame of man’s joy, 
sorrow or desire.” 


-Edward Cracroft Lefroy was a young 
English clergyman and poet, who died at thirty- 
six, in 1891. His “Echoes from Theocritus” have 
just been reprinted (Thomas B. Mosher), and 
these thirty sonnets will give to many the oppor- 
tunity to learn the extraordinary merit of Mr. 
Lefroy’s work. John Addington Symonds said 
of these poems that they were filled with a 
“purged Hellenic sentiment,” which was the 
characteristic of Mr. Lefroy’s genius. ‘“ They 
are exquisite cameos in miniature carved upon 
fragments broken from the idyls; nor do I 
disagree with a critic who said, when they first 
appeared, that ‘rarely has the great pastoral 
poet been so freely transmitted without loss of 
his spell.’ ” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


THE National Senate has been wrested 
from the control of the Silverites and re- 
pudiationists who have for some years past 
continually menaced the welfare of the 
country. This is the most important and 
beneficial of the results of the recent elec- 
tions. After March 4th there will be in the 
Senate a clear and considerable majority 
supporting the gold standard and sturdily 
opposing all attempts to undermine it. This 
majority will exist and will continue to ex- 
ercise control beyond the expiration of the 
term of the next Congress. The changes 
made last week indicate that neither in 1900 
nor in 1902 will the filling of Senatorial 
vacancies overturn it. In all probability it 
will stand through at least six years to come 
for the defense of the honest currency 
standard which the United States, with 


other civilized nations, has adopted and up- 
held; and-there is now ground for a reason- 
able expectation that never again will Sil- 
verite or fiat-money repudiationists control 
more than a minority in the upper House at 


Washington. This is an enormous gain. 
Our people are only beginning to realize how 
great it is and how beneficial it must be. 
We have suffered so long under the menace 
of a Senate given over to blighting financial 
heresy that it has come to be regarded as a 
kind of permanent nightmare. But now the 
people have decreed through their freshly 
cnosen legislatures that the Senate shall be 
reclaimed. The majority on the right side 
in that body from March next will be a sure 
foundation for national prosperity. 

Altho it does not appear that this change 
was wrought by any direct presentation of 
the currency issue in the recent campaign, 
yet the decisive factor was popular condem- 
nation of Silverite doctrines, popular disap- 
proval of the character of Silver-Democratic 
Senators, and popular disgust excited by the 
weakness of Silverite or Fusion State Gov- 
ernments. Thus the fundamental issue was 
brought indirectly before the voters, who 


have decided that the States of the northern 
half of the Republic—the mountain mining 
commonwealths excepted—shall be repre- 
sented in the Senate by supporters of the old 
and honest gold standard, altho two or three 
Populists in this grand stretch of territory 
are still to be dislodged. The Senate ma- 
jority thus becomes more nearly representa- 
tive of the population, which in itself is a 
change greatly to be desired. 

In the House a majority in harmony with 
the coming Senate upon the currency issue 
was saved by the partial collapse of Pop- 
ulism in the West and the desire of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific States to support a na- 
tional policy of expansion which appeals to 
them with peculiar force. But for those re- 
inforcements the Republican losses in the 
East would have been disastrous. But those 
losses do not indicate disapproval of that - 
policy. In almost all of the districts of the 
East which were gained by the Democrats 
the decisive influence was imparted by 
purely local issues which should be put 
aside by the voter when he casts his ballot 
for a Congressional candidate. The losses in 
Pennsylvania may be ascribed chiefly to the 
division of the Republican party there on 
the question whether Senator Quay should 
be elected again. In New York the drift 
was away from Republican candidates, ow- 
ing mainly to the shortcomings of Governor 
Black’s administration, and this drift 
Colonel Roosevelt had to overcome. More- 
over, indignation excited by the conduct of 
the War Department was more effective at 


_ the polls in the Hast, and especially in New 


York, than in the West, altho the force of it 
in politics was probably overestimated dur- 
ing the campaign. Another factor in the 
Hast was the return of many Gold Demo- 
ecrats to the regular organization, a move- 
ment made easy for them by the silence of 
Hastern platforms respecting the currency 
issue which brought them to the support of 
Republican candidates in 1896. In the West, 
on the contrary, the Gold Democrats were 
still repelled by emphatic repetition or in- 
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dorsement of the Chicago silver platform in 
a great majority of the platforms of Demo- 
eratic or Fusion candidates for Congress, 
and there they were inclined to remain with 
the Republicans, who had been encouraged 
and confirmed in their attitude toward the 
currency by the abundant agricultural pros- 
perity which was refuting the teachings of 
the Silverites and putting them to shame. 
It is this proof of the falsity of Silverite and 
Populist doctrines—proof furnished by 
nature—that is raising the good people of 
Kansas and Nebraska out of the depths of 
folly and has made those States so com- 
mendably prominent in the elections of this 
“off year.” It has also retired to private 
life several Populist demagogues whose in- 
fiuence has been pernicious. 

The people have not expressed disapproval 
of the Government’s policy concerning 
Spanish islands. In some parts of the coun- 
try Republican majorities have been in- 
creased by those who desired to manifest 
approval; in one or two Eastern districts 
candidates enthusiastically supporting ex- 
pansion may have lost votes by this course. 
But the people, by voting for the election of 
a decisive Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate, and in defying precedents by preserving 
in the House a majority in harmony with 
the President in an “ off year,” have clearly 
given the Government at Washington at 
least a vote of confidence. The instructions 
to the Peace Commission were not generally 
an issue at the polls. If they had been, a 
large majority would have voted in favor of 
them. 

The people of New York are to be con- 
gratulated upon the election of Colonel 
Roosevelt, a man whose equipment for his 
office in experience, character, energy, cour- 


age and intelligent devotion to high ideals . 


in Government, is exceptional and complete. 
He should have had a great majority. It ‘is 
not creditable to the voters of the Empire 
State that he may have been saved from de- 
feat by the blunders of the coarse and vul- 
gar boss who procured the nomination of 
his opponent. -Croker’s assault upon the 
Supreme Court undoubtedly caused many 
Democrats to vote for the Republican State 
ticket, but the voting men of New York 
should not have permitted Colonel Roosevelt 
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to need their assistance. He deserved a ma- 
jority of 200,000 without them. But 
throughout the campaign he was weighted 
down by the burden of. the errors of the 
present State Government. To this load 
was added the hostile influence of persons 
directly interested in the manufacture or 
sale of liquors, to whom the Raines law was 
an obnoxious statute. Certain Independ- 
ents, who should have hailed with joy the 
opportunity to work and vote for him, 
turned away, seeming to prefer Croker’s 
man and an extension of Croker’s rule. 
Fortunately for the State, he was able to 
overcome all obstacles. And it was fortu- 
nate that the Republican masses nominated 
him, for in our opinion no other Republican 
could have been elected. The promises he 
made in the campaign are now published by 
journals that opposed him, as if it were nec- 
essary that he should be reminded of them. 
No one who knows Colonel Roosevelt would 
ever think of making him promise to do the 
plain duty of an honest and intelligent 
Governor. He will avoid no part of the 
work which lies before him. 





AN IMPULSE TOWARD CHURCH 
UNION. 

WE are learning to look to.our neighbor on 
the north for some of the most interesting 
and valuable efforts in the line of good 
morals and better Christian fellowship. The 
recent vote on prohibition, if not as satis- 
factory as was hoped for, was a splendid 
effort and cannot fail to result in much good. 
Now we have another move in a good 
cause. Efforts to repress the evils of denom- 
inationalism are not new in Canada. The 
Methodists and Presbyterians have each al- 
ready consolidated their forces, and there 
are now two denominations to take the place 
of the half dozen or more that preceded the 
union. That, however, was not deemed suf- 
ficient; and representatives of these and other 
bodies have formed a “ Christian Union So- 
ciety ” for the purpose of furthering the ad- 
vance of the spirit of union in the churches 
of Canada. 

The meeting held last week for this pur- 
pose was significant for several reasons, its 
enthusiasm and the presence of notable men, 
but especially for the very clear setting forth 
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of the principles that must underlie any ef- 
fective union. Principal Grant dwelt upon 
the necessity of variety which did not imply 
uniformity on the one, side noron the other did 
it allow disunion, a calamity due to human 
infirmity. Chancellor Burwash rejoiced in 
the “clearer light, broader view, deeper 
spirit of the essentials of true religion, out 
of which will grow a vital Christian unity,” 
and dwelt at length on the mighty influence 
of a common Christian literature in the 
hymns of the churches, the books of devo- 
tion, the biographies of good men and above 
all the increasing study of the Bible. ‘“ All 
drinking from the same fountain must come 
to think and believe more alike.” 

Provost Welsh .made an earnest plea for 
emphasis on points of agreement rather than 
of difference, and these he affirmed would 
be found far more numerous than was com- 
monly supposed, while when the differences 
were examined it should be done in the light 
of authorized formulze rather than on the 
basis of individual interpretations. The 
closing address by Principal Caven, whose 
efforts in this line have been constant, 
and who has already accomplished 
much, dwelt upon the necessity of a funda- 
mental and essential union rather than’ one 
that is formal and outward. This can per- 
mit no compromise of truth, but must leave 
large liberty in non-essentials, and can be 
secured not by “intellectual processes or 
prolonged discussions, but by the presence 
and working of the Divine Spirit in all the 
churches; -by Christian fellowship and 
prayer; by comparing their views in an at- 
mosphere of love.’’ 

Such truths cannot be emphasized too 
much, and we are glad that men of: such 
commanding influence in the three strongest 
churches of Canada have met and given ex- 
pression to them. They are not new, but are 
as old as the apostle Paul and as universal 
as the church of God. They always come to 
the front in times of deep religious earnest- 
ness or of great public need. They are the 
every day life of the active workers on the 
mission fields, and are exemplified repeat- 
edly in the work in scattered communities or 
the slums of our great cities. When they 
become the moving spirit of all churches and 
individuals in the stronger and more settled 
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communities then we may expect the con- 
summation of the prayer of Christ. 





A CRIME AGAINST THE BALLOT. 

Tuer outbreak in North Carolina is a crime 
against the ballot pure and simple. Its pur- 
pose was wholly to prevent a certain class 
of citizens from voting; and it was success- 
ful. It was intended to change the political 
control of the State, and especially of cer- 
tain parts of it, by violence, and so to pre- 
vent election by the free will of the people. 
This was accomplished. The Democrats 
seized and destroyed a Republican news- 
paper, expelled the Republican Mayor and 
Chief of Police and a number of other citi- 
zens, Republican and Populist, from the city 


‘of Wilmington and from the State, killed a 


number of others, terrorized the Republican 
voters so that they dared not deposit their 
ballots, and so by violence. inaugurated an 
illegal city government, and not only took 
possession of the State, but also sent to Con- 
gress men who represented not the State 
but the factious, insurrectionary minority. 
This is the simple, cold statement of fact. 
The late election in North Carolina has not 
been a free election. There has been there 
an insurrection, a rebellion; and it has been 
successful. 

There has been no pretense of any such 
misgovernment on the part of the coalition 
of Republicans and Populists in North Caro- 
lina as to afford any apology for this insur- 
rection. The State and the city of Wilming- 
ton seem to have been quite as well gov- 
erned as before. The sole offense was the 
success of the Republicans at the polls, that 
they were in the majority and elected their 
officers. ‘The principal ones were white men, 
but some of them were colored, and colored 
men were on the police force. . This could 
not be endured; and because the Democrats 
did not have votes enough to carry the elec- 
tion, they armed themselves, went about the 
country threatening voters with death if 
they came to the polls, violently expelled 
with threat of death the Republican leaders 
and office-holders, destroyed their press, 
burned their newspaper office and seized the 
government. 

In Peru or Nicaragua or Paris we should 
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call this revolution. It is no less revolution 
in North Carolina. We must not think of it 
as an ordinary outbreak of hot mob violence. 
It was a cool, determined, malicious attack 
on the free government of the State, a State 
which enters, through its representatives in 
Congress, into the Government of the United 
States. It does not need argument that this 
means government by force and not by bal- 
lot, nor that it is of the essence of rebellion 
against the Constitution of North Carolina 
and against the principles on which all free 
government is founded. Now, what can be 
done about it ? 

Very little by the United States. It is 
chiefly a State matter, and North Carolina 
must take care of her own affairs under our 
Constitution. Why, we learned in the case 


of the murder of the Italians in New Orleans ° 


that the United States has no power to pun- 
ish those in a State who murder citizens of 
other countries, and much less -can it pro- 
tect the suffrage rights of the citizens of the 
several States. We generally assume that 
majorities can protect themselves; and if 
the majority in Wilmington, when they have 
the Mayor and police, are not competent to 
execute the laws, if they do not know how 
to use their rightful authority to suppress 
such violence, if they cannot resist insurrec- 
tion as New York would resist it, then they 
must suffer until they learn a little more 
manhood and courage. All the United States 
can do, since the full rehabilitation of the 
Southern States under President Hayes, is 
to see to it that representatives to Congress 
elected by violence are not seated. 
shall not supervise even the Congres- 
sional elections; but we will not seat insur- 
rectionists. For other means of protecting 
a free ballot against insurrection we must 
wait until the people of the State of North 
Carolina can assert themselves, control their 
own rebels, and hold as well as take the 
authority which their votes give them. We 
believe that Western North Carolina will not 
long submit to such tyranny. The white Re- 
publicans of the State perfectly understand 
that the bugbear of “ nigger rule” is a cry 
without reason, raised against them as well 
as against the negroes, and they will resist. 
A majority that will not claim and hold its 
rights of freedom is not fit to be free. 
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“THE WRETCHED MISSION- 
ARIES.” 


Cecit RHODES, in a late meeting at Cape- 
town, quoted Mr. Gladstone as having once 
said to him: “‘ It is the wretched missionaries 
that we have to follow to Central Africa, 
and we have not men enough to send to gov- 
ern these places.” Everybody knows that 
Mr. Gladstone had the heartiest sympathy 
with these missionaries. He did not mean 
to complain of them, but rather to recognize 
their enterprise. 

What Mr. Gladstone said is the simple 
fact; the missionaries go into savage regions 
in advance of soldiers or travelers. Re- 
ligion is more compulsive than ambition or 
commerce. All through Africa, or China, or 
even in Tibet, the missionary is the path- 
breaker, and the merchant humbly. follows; 
and then the Governments that are looking 
on find their reason or pretext to follow. 
Cecil Rhodes is not the real founder of 
Rhodesia; it is Moffatt and Livingstone. 

When Mr Rhodes tells us that his tele- 
graph shall reach the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika by the end of the year, he is 
only bidding electricity follow the trail 
opened by missionaries. The civilization of 
Africa grows from missionary seed. The 
railroad from the Cape to Cairo will run 
along a missionary roadbed. Lord Kitchener 
cabled the other day to Mr. Rhodes: ‘‘ Have 
established a post south of Fashoda. When 
are you coming up ?”’ The missionaries are 
on the route waiting for him. Engines built 
for the Buluwayo railroad were supplied by 
Mr. Rhodes for the Sirdar’s line across the 
desert which was following him to Khartfim. 
The connection from north fo south will be 
made before long. The Stevenson Road, 
which links Lake Nyassa with Lake Tangan- 
yika, is secured to England by treaty, and 
also free passage is secured between the 
German territory and the Kongo Free State, 
which links the south with the territory of 
the British East African Company and 
Uganda. The telegraph is now being pushed 
on as fast as possible from Blantyre to the 
lakes and Uganda, and the railroad is follow- 
ing it. 

That railway will be a highway not for 
commerce only, but for the kingdom of 
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Christ, even as Paul followed the great 
Roman roads. The English Church already 
has a line of dioceses from Capetown to 
Uganda, and only needs a Diocese of Khar- 
tim to make complete connection to Cairo. 
The Diocese of Capetown touches that of 
Bloemfontein, and that reaches to that of 
Mashonaland, north of which comes Nyassa- 
land, then Zanzibar and the Diocese of Hast- 
ern Equatorial Africa, which includes 
Uganda, but finds no diocese north of it. 
Other Christian bodies are equally active. 
Oh, those “ wretched missionaries !” 





COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND THE 
; PRESIDENT. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that with few ex- 
ceptions the eminent educators who have 
joined in the public discussion of the issues 
of the war imply, if they do not explicitly 
declare, our general unfitness for Colonial 
responsibilities. This was the burden of the 
address of President Jordan to the graduat- 
ing class of Leland Stanford, delivered last 
May, but embddied also in an article in the 
November Atlantic. The effect of the ad- 
dress was hightened by the citation from 
Kipling, “ Lest we forget,” which served as 
a caption. Timely and suggestive as the 
discussion was there was a noticeable ab- 
sence of that confidence in the possibility of 
Divine guidance which the poet quoted 
breathes in the prayer of his refrain, “‘ Lord 
God of Hosts, be with us yet.” 

President Gilman rose to a higher strain 
in his address before Princeton on the oc- 
casion of its one hundred and fifty-second 
anniversary. He confessed himself to be so 
far under the influence of heredity and tra- 
dition that he preferred for this country 
“freedom from foreign entanglements ” and 
felt “safer to walk in the footsteps of the 
fathers than to enter upon the unblazoned 
paths of the forest which lead we know not 
where.” He adds: 


“The political results of the war, as distin- 
guished from the military and naval, have been 
adverse to the wishes, arguments and anticipa- 
tions of conservative men. But here we are in 
circumstances unforeseen when the constitution 
was adopted, when the Farewell Address was 
written, when the Monroe Doctrine was an- 
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nounced, or even in May, 1898, at the declara- 
tion of war with Spain.” 

But although he dreads, as he admits, the 
conflict that is before us he expresses patri- 
otic confidence in his countrymen: 

“They will rise to the situation before them, 
and will succeed in carrying to distant lands 
the benefits of liberty, order and law. He looks 
particularly to the young men of our universi- 
ties, to whom the great storehouses of human 
experience are opened, who while they point 
out in the history of Alexander and Cesar and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon the dangers of im- 
perial magnitude, may also show us how, in 
the twentieth century, these dangers may be to 
a great extent averted and humfn happiness be 
advanced by spreading through the world the 
principle .of Anglo-American liberties.” 

Here Dr. Gilman is at one with Dr. Harris, 
who, in a brief address before the National 
Educational Association, first pointed out 
that we had been for twenty-five years 
surely, tho perhaps unconsciously, prepar- 
ing for the mission to which destiny has 
at last led us. Among the signs of this prep- 
aration he noted the increase in college at- 
tendance and the growth of post-graduate’ 
work. International law and the philosophy 
of history are favorite subjects in graduate 
courses and they lead naturally to diplomacy 
which, he said, will become an important 
branch for us. 

Men in administrative circles as is Dr. 
Harris are naturally more optimistic in their 
views of the problem than are those with 
whom it-is merely a matter of closet re- 
flection. Men who are continually called 
upon to act acquire great confidence in ac- 
tion, and their words have the tone of cer- 
tainty. This was particularly noticeable in 
the felicitous speeches of the President on 
his Omaha tour. He knew and justly valued 
the cost of the struggle when the country 
seemed reckless of the larger considerations; 
but the course having been chosen he moves 
with unfaltering step as leaders should. He 
struck the keynote of the hour in that mem- 
orable saying, “Duty determines destiny,” 
and he recognizes, as every Christian must, 
that in the final issue man is but a chosen 
instrument for purposes which he dimly 
foresees. 


“Tt is not,” the President says, “ within 


‘the power of man to foretell the future and to 
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solve unerringly its mighty problems. Al- 
mighty God has His plans and methods for hu- 
man progress, and not infrequently they are 
shrouded for the time being in impenetrable 
mystery. Patriotism must be faith- 
ful, as well as fervent; statesmanship must be 
wise as well as fearless—not the statesman- 
ship which will command the applause of the 
hour, but the judgment of posterity.” 

The policy of expansion which these and 
other utterances of the Chief Executive im- 
ply, excites readier response from the Chris- 
tian heart than from the scholarly head of 
the nation. This is not singular. Through 
its missionary activities the Church is the 
pioneer in that movement which makes for 
the ultimate union of all peoples in a com- 
mon brotherhood. The idea is perfectly fa- 
miliar to her members. They understand 
that it is our mission to prepare other men 
for the liberties we have achieved, and that 
this mission is to be accomplished not alone 
by teaching and preaching, but by the ex- 
ample of free civic life and the opportunity 
to maintain it. With a purified civil service 

firmly supported, we may make our adminis- 
tration or our protectorate, phrase it as we 
may, as brilliant and as effective in new ter- 
ritories as have been our naval exploits. 





THERE was one jingoistic flaw in Rudyard 
Kipling’s magnificent ‘“ Recessional.” It 
was his reference to the “lesser breeds” 
that “know not the law.” For the very 
spirit and essence of jingoism go to those 
speakers and those journals that have a con- 
tempt for these “lesser breeds,” and which 
regard their degrading influence as likely to 
draw us down by the contamination of their 
contact or the adulteration of their blood 
from our high Anglo-Saxon or northern 
superiority of culture and strength. These 
are the writers who assume that Cuba and 
the Philippines would for generations have 
to be ruled as subject colonies, because their 
people are unfit, and never can become fit, 
to rule themselves; that the infusion of 
their blood would pollute our pure race; 
that we are little gods who have received 
our superiority from heaven by a difference 
of nature and not by the education and sur- 
roundings in which we have been placed. 
It is not jingoism to accept responsibilities 
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in the fear of God and out of love for men, 
with a desire to do them good. The jingo- 
istic spirit is a contemptuous spirit, which 
says that we have got the brains as well as 
the ships and the guns, and that we can 
have nothing to do with other inferior races, 
except to rule them by force. 





Tne expulsion of the Spaniards from 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines will 
be of advantage to the Roman Catholic 
Church in a way not at first evident. The 
native Cubans have never been allowed to 
become priests; the priests have been ail 
Spaniards. No native can become a priest 
in Cuba; he must be sent to Spain. Thus 
the ecclesiastical rulers are a distinct class 
from their flock; they are foreigners. Let 
us suppose that in Ireland all the priests 
were Englishmen, that it was the fixed 
policy to prohibit Irishmen educated in Ire- 
land to become priests; we can imagine 
What would be the effect upon the Church 
there. There would be constant rebellion 
With the 
changes effected by the war the ecclesias- 
tical directors of the people will be natives, 
in sympathy with the people and supported 
by the free will of the people, and not ap- 
pointed by any foreign or political power. 


against ecclesiastical authority. 





THE Anglican Bishop Willis, of Honolulu, 
may find it difficult to connect himself with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country. This is not because of his opposi- 
tion to annexation and his hatred of the re- 
public, which replaced monarchy in Hawaii 
and which refused any longer to pay him a 
subvention of one thousand dollars a year 
for his educational work, but for quite 
another reason, which would hardly be sus- 
pected and which may cause him to with- 
draw his application to the Board of Mis- 
sions for the support which shall take the 
place of the $3,150 a year which he has re- 
ceived from English sources. He says that 
the term “ Protestant Episcopal,” translated 
into Hawaiian, would be ‘ Bishopa Hoole 
Pope, Pope-denying Episcopal,’ and that 
such a title would be “ fatal to any further 
progress among the Hawaiians, and equally 
fatal to any extension in the Pacific.” Here 
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is an argument for a change of name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, which may de- 
serve attention at the next meeting of its 
triennial Convention. 





On the Republican map of last week’s elec- 
tions Illinois is a shaded spot surrounded by 
abundant light. While gains were made in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Ohio, and solid Republican Congres- 
sional delegations are reported from several 
of the adjacent or neighboring States, the 
Republican plurality in Illinois was greatly 
reduced, two Congressional districts were 
lost, and for two or three days the complex- 
ion of the Legislature was in doubt. There 
is no difference of opinion among political 
authorities in the State as to the cause of 
this decline. It was what is called Tanner- 
ism: The Republicans are paying for the 
absurd and revolutionary conduct of their 
Governor. 





It is evident that the correspondents who 
supplied the press of the country with the 
news of the insurrection in North Carolina 
last week were in full sympathy with it. 
The men who sacked the office of the Re- 
publican newspaper were “fully one thou- 
sand representative white men,’ while on 
the other side was “a mob of several hun- 
dred negroes.”’ The Mayor, Chief of Police 
and the Board of Aldermen, “ a fusion-negro 
régime,” “resigned,” and “ under the direc- 
tion of a Citizens’ Committee” their suc- 
cessors were “elected,” and “peace and 
order restored.” When it was determined 
to destroy the Republican newspaper there 
gathered “five hundred determined white 
citizens—merchants, lawyers, preachers, doc- 
tors—well armed with guns and _ *re- 
volvers.” ‘There were six negroes killed 
and about twenty wounded, who had 
shown “a threatening manner.” A “large 
mob of negroes” had .assembled, but the 
white men came with “ reinforcements,” 
and “a volley was fired upon them, killing 
four and wounding others.” It is not men- 
tioned that the negroes initiated any attack 
or made any resistance. The story ends: 

“A white Republican who has been an ener- 
getic negro leader had peremptory notice to 
leave the city, which he did after promising 
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never to return. A large number of firearms 
were captured to-day from the negroes.” 

We do not hear that any white Democrats 
were disarmed or expelled. The violence 
and lawlessness was all on one side. 





THE Rey. A. J. McKelway, editor of The 
North Carolina Presbyterian, sends us the fol- 
lowing defense of the revolutionary proceed- 
ings in Wilmington: 


_ Before the Legislature of 1897 the Board of 
Aldermen of: Wilmington were elected by popu- 
lar vote, and the city had as excellent a repu- 
tation for good order as any in the country. 
The Governor of North Carolina, whom you 
commend for his desire to execute the laws, is 
from Wilmington, and by his influence with the 
last Legislature had this law put upon the 
statute books: 

“ Private Laws of North Carolina, 1897. An 
act to amend the charter of the town of Wil- 
mington. . Section 2. Be it enacted that there 
shall be elected by the qualified voters of each 
ward one Alderman only, and there shall be 
appointed by the Governor one Alderman for 
each ward, and the Board of Aldermen thus 
constituted shall elect a Mayor according to 
laws declared to be in force by this act.” 

In order to understand this it may be added 
that the white people of Wilmington own 95 
per cent. of the property and pay 95 per cent. 
of the taxes. There are several wards of the 
city in which the negroes are in the large ma- 
jority, and have been represented on the Board 
of Aldermen by men of their own choice and 
color. But under this act of the Legislature 
the Governor appointed half the Board of Alder- 
men, who elected the Mayor, and thus threw the 
government of the city into the hands of the 
party that represents 5 per cent. of the prop- 
erty interests of Wilmington. Result, anarchy. 
For months property has been at the mercy of 
thieves and burglars, and the white women 
could not venture upon an unfrequented street 
without the risk of insult and assault. Result 
again, revolution. So, in speaking of the de- 
struction of Republican government in North 
Carolina, do not forget to mention the author- 
ship of the law which the Governor has been 
trying to execute, which took away home rule 
from Wilmington. And if the revolution which 
followed, with results which we all deplore, was 
not justifiable, will the editor of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT recall a revolution that was? 

This is the apology and defense: a bad law, 
but made by the will of the people, white 
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more than black, led by a white citizen of 
Wilmington who had been chosen. Governor, 
a law which the people would neither wait 
to repeal legally nor try to have adminis- 
tered honestly. The “ anarchy ” was not the 
working of the law, bad as it was, but of 
lawless opposition to it. The whole diffi- 
culty was just what Senator Tillman says it 
was: 


* Race antagonism, which has existed since the 


dawn of history and will continue to exist 
while the world lasts, is at the bottom of it. 
This sentiment of prejudice, or whatever you 
may term it, is stronger than either law or re- 
ligion, and is ineradicable.” 

This statement is historically false and re- 
ligiously false, but it is the real bottom of 
the whole matter. 





THE insurrection in North Carolina, and 
the outbreak in Phoenix, S. C., are not wholly 
discouraging. They show that the negro is 
at least rising, and that the baser white men 
—for they are baser, no matter what their 
social standing among themselves—feel that 
they must be put down. In North Carolina 
there seems to be no special complaint that 
the negro office-holders are guilty of any 
crime, but only that they are of a proscribed 
race that must not hold office. But they 
have been elected, and that, too, by the votes 
of white men. White newspapers in North 
Carolina, Republican and Populist, ridicule 
the fears of negro domination; and well 
they may, for the State has a large white 
majority. In North Carolina there is as much 
effort made as anywhere to educate the ne- 
gro. They are eager for education, and Wil- 
mington is a school center for them. They 
have made great progress, and’ this attack 
will not keep them down long. It will only 
make them indignant and more determined. 
The responsibility for peace rests wholly 
on the whites. The negroes will raise no in- 
surrections, but the time is not far off when 
they will maintain their rights of suffrage 
precisely as the white people do; and they 
will do it with the good will and the help of 
white men. If the white Democrats of North 
Carolina or South Carolina want to prevent 
the negroes from securing their equal rights 
they must put down their schools; that is the 
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only way. That is the way the Russian Gov- 
ernment tries to put down the Jews. 





WE in the North do not appreciate the ex- 
tent to which free suffrage is suppressed in 
the South. One party is not allowed to cast 
its vote; and therefore the other party does 
not need to cast its full vote. So it happens 
that in 1896 a member of Congress was 
elected in South Carolina by an average vote 
of 9,900, while the average number of votes 
east for a Congressman in Minnesota was 
48,321. North Carolina is an exception in 
the South. There, until this year, the white 
Republicans and the negroes have been, of 
late, quite fairly treated, and the average 
vote for a Congressman was, in 1896, as high 
as 35,320. But in that State the total Repub- 
can vote for that year was 155,222, quite 
enough to frighten the Democrats and make 
them prepare, by violence, for the next Presi- 
dential election.’ Neither South Carolina 
nor Mississippi cast as much as seventy 
thousand votes in 1896, while Vermont, with 
a population less than one-third that of South 
Carolina, cast in that election only a,hun- 
dred less votes. But it is an old story that 
through suppression and fraud a Southern 
yote counts for three times as much as a 
Northern vote. A number of the Southern 
States are as yet far from ideally free or - 
civilized. 





J. C. BALLAUGH, Ph.D., is a Southern man 
and associate professor in history at Johns 
Hopkins University. He has been talking 
about the race troubles in the South, and 
this is his diagnosis of them: 


“The trouble with many negroes is that they 
do not fit their surroundings. The older negroes 
remain on the farms and do agricultural labor, 
for which they are best fitted by nature and | 
taste. They are, as a rule, docile and easily 
controlled; no trouble is experienced with them. 
The younger generations make the trouble. They 
attend school, study the higher branches, and 
have a passion for plunging into Latin, Greek 
and the sciences. The consequence is that they 
do not care to return to farm work or to become 
servants, and they find no opportunities in the 
business or professional world. They congre- 
gate in the cities and villages, loaf and get into 
mischief.” 
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What wisdom! We wish Professor Bal- 
laugh would take a census of the Baltimore 
negro loafers and tell us what per cént. of 
them have studied Latin, Greek and the 
sciences. He thinks that when they have 
pursued these “ higher branches” “ they do 
not care to return to farm work or to become 
servants.” Well, did Professor Ballaugh 
care to return to farm work or become a 
servant when he had got his education ? 
Why should they want to? Why should 
he ? It is untrue that they “ find no oppor- 
tunities in the business or professional 
world.” They find plenty of work as 
teachers, doctors, preachers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, etc. They have the same ambition 
as white men, and they do not loaf. 





ALTHOUGH his candidate for Governor of 
Pennsylvania received only a minority of the 
votes cast, and was elected because the op- 
position was divided, Senator Quay says that 
the result is “ personally gratifying ” to him. 
He didn’t want another term, he adds, but 
now he must have one, and he coolly asserts 
that “of the result’ of his candidacy in the 
Legislature “there can be no possible doubt.” 
He offers a reward of $10,000 for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of 
any one endeavoring to bribe any member 
of the Legislature. On the other hand Mr. 
Wanamaker offers a reward of $20,000 for 
“information that will secure the conviction 
of any one who corruptly attempts, either 
directly or indirectly, to influence any mem- 
ber of the General Assembly.” He has de- 
posited the money, and the offer is to con- 
tinue in force for one year after the Sena- 
torial election. The Legislature is thus be- 
tween two fires, and members who are under 
pledges to vote against Quay will become the 
subject of disagreeable suspicion and inquiry 
‘if they vote for him. Mr. Wanamaker as- 
serts that of the 254 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at least 155 are thus pledged or 
“expressly commissioned by the people ’’ to 
work for the retirement of Quay, and that 
“not more than 99 can in any contingency 
justify a vote for his re-election.” The con- 
test can scarcely fail to give the courts some 
work to do, for Mr. Wanamaker agrees to 
procure counsel for, and pay all the cost of 
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the prosecution in ay case coming within 
the purview of his offer of reward. 





Or course we get letters criticising, 
sometimes abusing, us for our position on 
public matters. One long letter, which- we 
cannot answer privately for lack of suffi- 
cient address, begins thus gently: 


I have been a constant reader of THE INDE- 

PENDENT for some time, and have taken special 
interest in its articles, and especially its edito- 
rial page; but since the close of our war with 
Spain I have become fully convinced that you 
are as worthless a paper as either the World 
or the Journal; and owing to the fact that you 
are supposed to be especially religious, to give 
perfect advice, not to be influenced by any sen- 
sationalism, but to see things as they are, it 
puts you on a still lower plane than even these 
filthy sheets. I have been thus convinced, since 
the close of the war, by your editorials on the 
military subjects, and was still more convinced 
of your childishness by your editorial on the 
medical department of the navy. It either 
showed absolute stupidity, absolute submission 
to sensationalism, or absolute lack of thought; 
I think it was a thorough combination of all 
three. . 
Thanks, awfully. But when the writer 
goes on to say that we give no credit to the 
Regular Army for its brave and magnificent 
work he is simply mistaken. The regulars 
deserve the very highest praise. It was 
proved all through the war, what Roose- 
velt’s private letter to Alger said, that a reg- 
ular was worth three raw volunteers. 





Tue Archbishop of Havana is evidently a 
man who believes not only in recognizing 
facts, but in accepting them with a cordial 
grace which will go far to make his future 
relations wit the new Government as pleas- 
ant as possible. He has issued a pastoral let- 
ter to the churches under his jurisdiction, 
in which he recognizes the change of admin- 
istration and considers it as an act of divine 
will and therefore for the advantage of the 
country, altho the Church will never cease 
its love and feeling for Spain. Referring to 
the fear that the future of the Church in the 
island will be seriously affected by the 
change, the archbishop says he does not con- 
sider that it will be. While admitting that 
the Church cannot expect such support from | 
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either the Cuban or American governments 
as it has received under Spanish rule, he is 
confident that it will be left free and unre- 
strained to pursue its course for good, the 
war having been a political one and not a 
religious one. He announces assurances 
from both Cubans and Americans of their 
respect for the Church, and affirms that 
during the entire war none of its clergy 
or agents have in a single instance been ill 
treated, but have been admitted to pass the 
lines and administer the sacrament to the 
dying and read mass to the troops wherever 
they have desired. The Church, he an- 
nounces, has sufficient property to sustain 
itself and help its poor until the economic 
condition of the country becomes improved; 
and in the meantime the clergy will continue 
its ministry as before and the congregations 
are begged to sustain it. Such deliverances 
are a good sign, and indicate that some at 
’ least of the anticipated difficulties need not 
be feared. 





....When we said that Dr. Fox, the lately 
elected secretary. of the Bible Society, was 
best known for having attempted to secure 
the trial of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, now 
President of Union Theological Seminary, 
for heresy, we went either a bit too far or 
not far enough. We are reminded that what 
he desired was not that the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn should try Dr. Hall for heresy, but 
that it should condemn Dr. Hall’s published 
views without trial. There has not been 
during the last year or two much desire for 
actual trials for heresy in the Presbyterian 
Church; in fact, there has been a great de- 
sire to avoid them, as was evident in the 
meeting of the General Assembly ,at 
Winona, when Professor McGiffert’s views 
were condemnea by vote, and the hope ex- 
pressed that he would change them, while a 
trial was sedulously avoided. 


....When a professor of the art of heal- 
ing, after the style of Mrs. Eddy, gazes five 
minutes at a patient, tells him she guesses 
F he now feels better, gives him an Eddy book 
and charges him a dollar, can she be said to 
be practicing medicine ? A Rhode Island 
_ court thinks not. A Maine court thinks the 
contract to pay the fee will hold. An Eng- 
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lish jury brings an indictment for man- 
slaughter against the Eddyite attendants. 
Among people of common sense the English 
idea is likely to prevail that in serious cases 
the Eddyite treatment is criminal neglect of — 
the means of cure, and that the full belief of 
the Hddyite physician that sickness is an 
hallucination and matter a nonentity will 
not relieve her or him of responsibility for 
the death of a patient suffering from typhoid 
fever or diphtheria. 


....The defeat of Judge Daly illustrates 
the power of Tammany, but it does not illus- 
trate the power of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that Mr. Croker is a Catholic. It is 
reported that in his younger days as a 
Protestant, when he sought minor offices in 
this city, he was defeated every time, until 
he was told that he never could succeed un- 
less he were a Catholic. But Judge Daly, a 
born Catholic, was president of the Catholic 
Club, a good friend of Archbishop Corrigan 
and of Mr. Crimmins, who is perhaps the 
most influential Catholic layman in the city, 
and he is supposed to have had their sup- 
port. Nevertheless, he was soundly beaten 
by the great mass of ignorant votes and 
saloon votes that follow Tammany and 
Croker. 


...-The value of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation and the Mohonk Indian Conference 
in educating public opinion and preventing 
wrongs to the Indians is beyond all ques- 
tion. But a very much larger problem will 
come before us in our relations to our newly 
acquired territories and the government of 
them. Public opinion may become cold or 
heedless on the subject, and it would be of 
the greatest value if some organization 
should be created whose purpose would be 
to study all matters of colonial administra- 
tion and collect information in regard to the 
various systems of colonization, and call the 
attention of the public to any wrongs which 
may appear. We are glad to know that 
some people are thinking of this matter, and 
trust that it will materialize in a useful way. 


....1t seems decidedly curious to find ex- 
Senator Dawes criticising the last Mohonk 
platform. His defense of the Indian Bureau 
is substantially jystified, but that does not 
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make it clear that the Indian Bureau should 
be continued. We do not doubt that it is on 
the whole well managed; but, on the other 
hand, the management of Indian affairs has 
been very bad, and bad notwithstanding the 
indian Bureau. The fact is that the Indian 
Bureau has only partial control of Indian 
affairs. It is subordinated to political ap- 
pointments made by the President or Secre- 


tary of the Interior; and, as we showed last 


week, the wrongs suffered by the Pillager 
Indians have not come from any failure on 
the part of the Indian Bureau, but from fail- 
ure and injustice and political methods in 
other departments of Government. 


....In order that our readers may see 
something besides Mr. Bray’s eulogy of the 
Filipinos, published last week, we quote 
from an interview with eight Spanish Domin- 
ican priests who have fled from Manila, and 
whose words are given by the Catholic Moni- 
tor, of San Francisco. They say: 


“The insurgents are an undisciplined mob of 
rioters, led by a demagogue. They are the riff- 
raff of the islands; men without principle or 
property in most instances, and in some cases 
poor fools or young boys who do not know why 
they are rebelling. Aguinaldo has them pretty 
well in hand to-day; to-morrow they may dis- 
integrate into fifty gangs. He is a rattle-pated 
ingrate, whom cunning and circumstances have 
lifted to the position of generalissimo of a 
ragged band of law-breakers. Aguinaldo is an 
ungrateful remegade who was fed, clothed and 
educated by Catholic priests.” 


....An ecclesiastic well acquainted with 
Catholic affairs at home and abroad tells us 
that in his opinion we put too much blame, 
in our recent editoriai on the rebellion of the 
Christian Brothers, on the Jesuit members 
of the Congregation of Regulars. He tells 
us that they were persuaded to take the 
action they did by the French authorities of 
the Brotherhood. These are old-fashioned 
Frenchmen who still believe that Latin and 
Greek are a sort of sacred possession of the 
clergy, and that it is quite unwise of the 
Christian Brothers to teach them to those 
who do not intend to become priests. 


....The assassin of Empress Elizabeth 
has been tried, found guilty and condemned 
to life imprisonment, the maximum penalty 
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lowed by the Swiss law. His brutal ef- 
frontery at the trial, his glorying in the 
abominable murders, and his assertion of 
the purpose of the anarchists to kill the 
Duke of Orleans and King Humbert will 
lend added force to the appeals for united 
methods to rid the world of the danger of 
such a pestilent brood. America cannot pro- 
tect those who plot murder, even if their vic- 
tims are only kings. 


....This is the way an anti-expansionist 
puts his objection into the very mouth of 
the Lord: 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house nor 

his Cuba, nor his Porto Rico, nor his Philip- 
pines, nor his Carolines, nor his Ladrones, nor 
anything that is his. 
“That is his.’ Whose ? Who owns them ? 
We suppose they belong to the inhabitants; 
and we are certain that we do not want the 
United States to possess them against the 
will of the people. 


....-Do not speak of certain races as the 
“despised races” or “inferior races,” or 
even “ depressed races.” They are rather 
undeveloped races. They have not passed 
through the hot crucible of modern civiliza- 
tion. For aught we know they have in them 
just as much stuff for the making of man- 
hood and culture as the English, the Ger- 
mans or the French. All they need is the 
chance of becoming developed. 


....Chinese methods are so uncertain that 
it is not well to be too positive as to the 


‘meaning of any single event. It does seem, 


however, as if sending Li-Hung-Chang to 
superintend the efforts to keep the Yellow 
River within bounds was a practical strand- 
ing of him, at least for the present. We 
need not be surprised, however, to see him 
lifted by the next overflow and landed again 
in the high places of Peking. 


....The Sultan appears to be trying, as 
usual, to blow hot and cold at the same time. 
He has recognized the American Consul at 
Erzrum, but has refused the usual traveling 
teskérés to a party of American missionaries 
returning to Harpft. Minister Straus 
promptly sent them on under special guaré 
from the Legation. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


METHODIST: MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTEE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE General Missionary Committee. of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 9. It is composed of the 
Bishops, the Secretaries and the Treasurers 
of the Society, fourteen representatives from 
different sections of the country, and seven 
ministers and seven laymen representing the 
Board of Managers. Its functions are to re- 
view the whole missionary field of the Church 
at home and abroad, and to make the mission- 
ary appropriations for the ensuing year. 

After the committee is duly organized. the 
first business is to determine the total appro- 
priation to be made for the coming year. An 


amendment to the Constitution, adopted by the 
last General Conference, prohibits the com- 
mittee from appropriating for any given year 
any sum beyond the total receipts for the pre- 


ceding year. This fixed the limit at about 
$1,166,000, and without much debate this sum 
was fixed upon for 1899. It is then required 
that all sums needed for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, including contingent and incidental ex- 
penses, salaries of officers and missionary 
Bishops, office expenses and publications, be de- 
ducted from this gross amount; $120,000 were 
thus deducted, leaving $1,046,000 to be appro- 
priated for domestic and foreign missions. The 


rules require that this amount shall then be 


divided between the home and foreign work. 
Every year a battle wages at this point. Bishop 
Hurst advocated giving 60 per cent. to the for- 
eign and 40 to the home and was ably sus- 
tained by Dr. Goucher and others. Bishop 
Walden proposed 57 per cent. to the foreign 
and 43 to the home, and Dr. Hodgetts 50 per 
cent. to each. After the respective claims of the 
foreign and the home field had been ably pre- 
sented the usual conservative course was 
adopted, and 57 per cent. set apart for the for- 
eign work and 43 for the home work. The de- 
cision of these matters occupied the greater 
part of the first day, but before it closed the 
foreign budget was called up. Bishop Walden 
represented the countries of Europe under his 
charge, and appropriations were made to North 
Germany, $15,650; South Germany, $20,450; 
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to the Martin Mission Institute at Frankfort, 
$1,000—making a total for Germany of $47,100, 
an advance of $836 over last year. 

On Thursday the discussion on Europe con- 
tinued, and Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries, together with Italy and Bulgaria, 
passed in review. The last named, so often the 
occasion of great controversy, passed with only 
a few remarks. Italy brought out some debate, 
during which one of the oldest of the Bishops 
stated “that he believed he wrongly yielded to 
pressure against his best judgment when he or- 
ganized the Italy ‘Conference, and believed that 
it would have been better for the work there to 
have remained under the charge of a respon- 
sible superintendent. Words of high apprecia- 
tion for the work of Dr. William Burt and Dr. 
N. W. Clark were spoken. Appropriations were 
made as follows: Switzerland, $7,500; Nor- 
way, $12,600; Sweden, $16,500; Denmark, 
$7,600; Finland and St. Petersburg, $5,200; 
Bulgaria, $9,000; Italy, $41,038. 

South America was then taken up, ‘and one 
of the finest and most effective addresses of 
this session, or of any session, was made by 
Bishop Warren, who has recently visited the 
whole work in that country. He graphically de- 
lineated the difficulties of work in Papal coun- 
tries, portrayed our successes, and urged the 
importance of a vigorous support of the work. 
The action of Dr. T. B. Wood in securing an 
enactment for the legalization of Protestant 
marriages by the Legislature of Peru over the 
veto of the President was appropriately com- 
mended, and the value and success of the self- 
supporting mission in Chile was set forth in 
glowing terms; $47,000 were appropriated for 
the work on the East Coast in Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, $20,000 for Chile and 
$9,626 for Peru. . 

On Friday Mexico was taken up. The 
medical work under Dr. Salmans was warmly 
supported by Dr. Buckley, while the general 
administration of Dr. John W. Butler was sus- 
tained by Bishop Fitzgerald and Bishop Foss; 
$50,000 were appropriated to Mexico. 

Then Africa had the floor, and Bishop Hart- 
zell made a most earnest plea for his great field. 
He held the undivided attention of the com- 
mittee and the large audience as he brought its 
circumstances and needs vividly before them. 
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The appropriation was $10,000 for Liberia and 
$15,000 for the Congo mission, which includes 
the work in Eastern Rhodesia. 


In the afternoon Hastern Asia had the right 
of way. Bishop Joyce strongly urged the claims 
of China, Japan and Korea, and gave an inter- 
esting account of his visit to those fields, which 
was supplemented by Dr. Baldwin with a nar- 
rative of experiences of his visit to China. Dr. 
Goucher made a noble plea for the educational 
work in Japan; $120,000 were appropriated to 
China, $50,000 to Japan and $17,000 to Korea. 

On Saturday. morning India had the field. 
One of the most eloquent, forcible and touching 
pleas ever heard in the committee was delivered 
by Bishop Foss, detailing what he saw and 
heard and felt during his recent visit there. 
The depths of heathen darkness and sin were 
depicted until his audience shuddered, and then 
the progress of the Church in the salvation of 
souls by thousands was vividly set forth. Dr. 
Goucher, who was Bishop Foss’s companion in 
the visit, in an address of thrilling and intense 
interest portrayed the progress of the work, 
and gave incidents connected with the personal 
religious experience of the converts. The two 
addresses showed a work of marvelous extent, 
full of promise for the Christian future of 
India. It must be a great pleasure to Dr. 
Goucher to see the results of the schools which 
he with sagacity and foresight endowed a num- 
ber of years ago, in which many hundreds of 
children have been educated and brought to 
Christ ; $145,000 were appropriated to India, 
and Bishop Foss, Secretary Leonard and Dr. 
Goucher were appointed a committee to dis- 
tribute the amount among the different con- 
ferences. 

The amounts thus appropriated are in excess 
of the whole sum allowed for foreign missions, 
and some changes may have to be made before 
the whole budget 1s finally adopted. 

The spirit and temper of the Committee are 
most admirable, and it is attending to its work 
with a profound sense of the great opportuni- 
ties open before it and the deep responsibility 
laid upon it. 

Provipencg, R, I. 





A BRANCH of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been established in Manila, the 
tent being located on the south side of the Pasig. 


It is continually filled with soldiers, and is 


greatly appreciated. The reading matter and 
correspondence facilities are taken advantage 
of, and the whole effect of the work is most ex- 
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cellent. It is earnestly hoped that it may be 
extended and permanent quarters provided. 


...-The chair of systematic theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, which was form- 
erly filled by Prof. Henry B. Smith, Prof. W. 
G. T. Shedd and Prof. J. H. Worcester, is now 
occupied by Prof. William Adams Brown, the 
grandson of Dr. William Adams, and son of 
Mr. John Crosby Brown, of this city. Pro- 
fessor Brown has been provisional professor 
since 1895, and was recently elected and inau- 
gurated as full professor. 


...-Hather Ducey, of St. Leo’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this city, has secured the erection 
on the grounds of this city, but entirely sepa- 
rate from the building, of what he calls “a Repose 
for the Dead.” It is a small Gothic structure, 
the purpose of which is to provide a decent 
resting place for the bodies of those who die as 
strangers in the city, until the time of their in- 
terment, so as to avoid the very disagreeable 
conditions which will meet friends of the de- 
ceased when they find the body removed im- 
mediately from the hotel to an undertaker’s 
shop. This he intends to be an entirely unde- 
nominational service, and the funeral exercises 
will take place wherever the friends desire. 


...-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions at a meeting last week decided to ask the 
Rev. W. H.-Lingle, of the Canton Mission, to 
go to the Philippine Islands for the purpose of 
studying their missionary opportunities and re- 
porting upon the best places for missionary sta- 
tions. ‘The expense for this investigation is to 
be met from the special fund contributed by the 
First Presbyterian Church of Yonkers on con- 
dition of the approval of the pastor and session. 
As yet no responses have come to the appeal 
for special funds for the establishment of a mis- 
sion in these islands, beyond the $1,000 from 
Yonkers, and the Board wishes it understood 
that in its present financial condition it does not 
feel warranted in establishing a mission there 
unless upon such special encouragement. 

....The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions has received already $44,710 toward its 
debt, and is much encouraged to think that the 
entire amount will be secured before the 31st of 
March, 1899. The payments for all purposes . 
are kept strictly within the amount appro- 
priated, and the Board is taking up no new and 
important work, notwithstanding the heavy 
pressure upon it, so long as the debt remains. 
Many churches, presbyteries and synods are 
manifesting their interest in the matter and 
urging that the whole amount be secured. One 
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presbytery advises that the churches within its 
borders pay not less than twenty-five cents per 
member, .and one of the synods recommends to 
all its presbyteries to make a special effort, and 
there is considerable enthusiasm in the move- 
ment. 


....-Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, died 
last week at the age of sixty-eight. Dr. Way- 
land has been for many years one of the most 
prominent men in the Baptist denomination. 
He served a term in Rochester University, and 
was chaplain during the Civil War of the 
Seventh Connecticut Volunteers. Afterwards 
he was connected with Kalamazoo College and 
Franklin College in Indiana, and in 1872 be- 
came editor of The National Baptist, of Phila- 
delphia. When that paper became merged in 
The Examiner, of this city, a few years ago, he 
became its Philadelphia editor, but for some 
time has been in poor health and unable to 
write. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will re- 
member his many contributions to our columns, 
and especially some not with his own name, but 
under the pseudonym of the Rev. Levi Philetus 
Dobbs. Dr. Wayland was interested in all 
good movements, and contributed very largely 
to them with his keen pen and eloquent words. 


....The English papers are discussing very 
earnestly the deliverance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and approve or disapprove of it 
according to their varied positions. The Non- 
conformist papers, as a rule, while recognizing 
the straightforwardness of the declaration, seem 
to think that it does not thoroughly meet the 
case. Some affirm that it goes against the high 
churchmen; others that it really indorses them. 
The Evangelical Church of England papers at- 
tack it very sharply on the ground that appar- 
ently with the sanction of the other bishops the 
Archbishop has distinctly committed the Church 
of England to the Real Presence, as it is usually 
understood .by practically indorsing the Lu- 
theran doctrine of consubstantiation. It is 
about this that the greatest contest centers. So 
far as confession is concerned, his position that 
it is legitimate, altho by no means essential, is 
regarded by many as practically yielding all 
that is desired by the high churchmen; A prop- 
.osition by Lord Halifax to the effect that there 
should be a conference of all parties to take up 
these questions and see really how they all 
stood, has not as yet brought forth fruit. 


....Last June there was a preliminary or- 
ganization of an association called “ The Union 
of Jewish Congregations of the City of New 
York.” During the last week the organization 
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has been completed and the first meeting held. 
The purposes of the union are to strengthen 
the movements for the moral and social eleva- 
tion of the Jewish people, the education of chil- 
dren and the enlightenment of the working 
classes, the better observance of the Sabbath 
and festivals, the establishment of free places 
of worship for the working classes and the or- 
ganization of a system of circuit preaching. 
The organization also seeks to increase the 
membership of the congregations and to restrict 
the abuse of their privileges by persons who do 
not contribute toward their support; also to 
oppose legislation in the city or State discrim- 
inating against Jews or likely to injure them. 
Invitations were sent to all the principal con- 
gregations of the city in each branch of. the 
Church. The union will not interfere in any 
way with the internal affairs, but will lay out 
work in which all can join freely. The Presi- 
dent of the new organization is I. S. Isaacs, of 
the West End Synagogue, and the Secretary is 
Dr. F. de Sola Mendes. 


....The current issue of The Methodist 
Protestant is in commemoration of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the formation of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, when a general con- 
vention of the reformers of the Methodist 
Church met at St. John’s Church in Baltimore, 
November 12th, 1828. The Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, under its present form, was not 
organized until two years later. Those who 
gathered there formed a provisional organiza- 
tion called the Associated Methodist Churches. 
This action was largely due to the influence of 
The Wesleyan Repository, founded in 1821, in 
Trenton, N. J., changed afterwards to The 
Mutual Rights, then to The Mutual Rights and 
Christian Intelligencer, which finally became in 
1831 The Methodist Protestant. On this basis 
The Methodist Protestant claims to be the old- 
est Methodist paper in the United States, ante- 
dating Zion’s Herald by two years and The 
Christian Advocate by four years. In 1828 the 
membership of the denomination was given as 
5,000; ten years later, 39,000, and from that it 
has advanced to 181,000 in 1896. There are 
2,294 churches, 2,200 Sunday schools, with 19,- 
363 officers and teachers and 130,562 scholars, 
and a large property valued at nearly 
$5,000,000. 


....We have received from a correspondent 
connected with a railroad Y. M. C. A. in De- 
troit a communication, commenting upon the 
recent article in our columns on “ Men and the 
Churches,” in which he refers especially to the 
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popular “ fraternal organizations.” From his 
observations he concludes that the attractive 
features are (1) the social element; a sort of 
free and easy good fellowship not found in 
church life for men; (2), the high-sounding 
titles and scenic effects of the costumes which 
have considerable effect upon new members; 
(8), the presence in their ritual of phraseology 
adapted from the Bible, advocating moral teach- 
ings and satisfying many men as a moral code 
for daily life; (4), stress laid upon works of 
charity, visitation of sick members, the burial 
of the dead with bands of music, the care for 
widows and orphans. The question is then 
asked, why should not the Church meet these 
conditions—social, material, physical and sym- 
pathetic ? As to the effect of membership in 
these organizations upon Christian men, it is 
affirmed that they are very apt to lose their 
spirituality and give largely of their time and 
means in this direction, while were they asked 
to render the same degree of activity in church 
work they would regard it as burdensome. So 
serious is this in some places that a prominent 
pastor in the Methodist Church in that vicinity 
publicly stated that “fraternal organizations 
are sapping the life of the country churches.” 


...-The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs shows that during the past year there 
have been on the rolls of the Indian schools 
24,004 pupils, with an average attendance of 
19,671, a considerable increase over the preced- 
ing year. The great majority are in the reg- 
ular Government schools, 19,899; there are 
nearly 3,000 in the contract schools, 315 in pub- 
lic schools, 737 in mission boarding schools, and 
54 in mission day schools. ‘These later items all 
show a steady decrease, the increase being in 
the Government schools. The appropriations 
for the education of Indians in schools under 
private control have diminished steadily. For 
the present year the sums are for the Roman 
Catholics, $116,862; for Lincoln Institution, 
$33,400; for Hampton Institute, $20,040; the 
last two being special appropriations. The 
amount appropriated for Indian school purposes 
by the Government for the present year is 
$2,638,390, a slight increase on the appropria- 
tions for the preceding year. The first annual 
appropriation was made in 1877 of $20,000. It 
reached $1,000,000 in 1896, and passed the two- 
million mark in 1892. There was a very good 
representation of the Indian tribes from differ- 
ent reservations at the Omaha Exposition, the 
number in the different delegations being 545. 
The allotment work has gone on through the 
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year with success, altho not as rapidly as could 
be wished. Reference is made to-the various 
efforts to prevent the sale of liquors to Indians, 
showing that in several cases saloons were run- 
ning in open violation of law. There followed 
a number of arrests and some convictions. 


..+-T'he Catholic Champion, the organ of the 
high ritualistic party in the Protestant Hpisco- 
pal Church, commenting upon the Pastoral let- 
ter issued by the late Convention, expresses 
gratitude for the announcement that “the 
Church is not to be fettered by the Sixteenth 
Century, or words to that effect.”” It then pro- 
ceeds to overleap the Reformation and get back 
to first principles, flinging a vigorous slur at 
Cranmer on the way. It then gives thanks for 
the restoration to the liturgy of “The most 
stately words of invocation and oblation which 
can be found in any liturgy of the Catholic 
World,” and says: 


“ But there are Four Points still lacking and 
for the recovery of these we must struggle with 
all our might. They were dropped through igno- 
rance, they were dropped quite excusably; but this 
ignorance has passed away, and there can be no 
excuse for their non-restoration. These. four 
points are: 

“1. Explicit prayer for the dead. 

“2. Direct asking the Saints for their prayers. 

“3. The holy oils, especially for the annointing 
of the sick. 

“4, The due respect and veneration for the 
relics of the Saints, for the Sacred representations 
of Christ and of the Saints, and of the Book of the 
Divine Scriptures. 

“On the first of these we need only say now 
that practically there is agreement among us, and 
men of all shades of thought would like to see 
prayers, such as ‘Grant them O Lord eternal rest, 
and let thine everlasting light shine upon them,’ 
introduced into the Prayer Book. 

“ With regard to Unction, too, there is much 
kindly feeling. All the best Protestant commen- 
tators while regretting the Roman Catholic method 
of using this sacrament, agree that it was to be a 
permanent institution of the Christian Church and 
that the ‘ elders’ are the presbyters of the Church. 

“ With regard to the other two points there is 
still much ignorance and much prejudice, the usual 
accompaniment of ignorance. And yet we see a 
marked improvement in both these respects, and 
when quite lately two English bishops have thought 
it worth while to charge their dioceses that the 
Invocation of Saints is not ‘lawful,’ we may feel 
sure that an awakening is taking place.” 


...,.At a meeting held in Toronto on the 10th 
of November for promoting the union of the 
Canadian Churches a Christian Union Society 
was organized to influence public opinion in 
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every possible way for that purpose. There 
was a considerable attendance, chiefly of min- 
isters, and it was especially noted for the char- 
acter and official position of the speakers. 
Among these were Dr. Grant, principal of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, and ex-Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada; Dr. Burwash, Chan- 
cellor of Victoria University, of the Methodist 
Church; Dr. Welsh, Provost of Trinity Uni- 
versity, Anglican, and Dr. Caven, principal of 
Knox College, Presbyterian. Principal Grant, 
who presided, claimed that the Society had no 
dogmatic basis and did not hope to produce uni- 
formity. The disunion of the Christian 
Churches, he affirmed, was a calamity due to 
human infirmity and sin, but the recognition of 
the different bodies of the same great fundi- 
mental principles formed good ground for com- 
ing together in a formal union, and Canada 
might appropriately lead the way in this larger 
union, as she has already done in the union of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. 
Other speakers followed in the same general 
vein. The venerable principal, Caven, who 
closed the discussion, dwelt upon the fact that 
the union, if brought about, would be the re- 
sult, not of intellectual processes or prolonged 
discussions, but of the presence and working of 
the Divine Spirit in all the Churches, of Chris- 
tian fellowship and prayer, in comparing their 
views in an atmosphere of love. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


‘ANCIENT SHRINES IN NORTH- 
ERN SYRIA. 


BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


THE permanence of Oriental manners and 
customs is recognized by all intelligent students 
of the East. In the domain of language Pro- 
fessor Noeldeke and other scholars see in the 
Arabic the best representative of an original 
Semitic language, which stands in the same re- 
lation to other Semitic languages that Sanscrit 
does to the Indo-European languages. And it 
is among the Ancient Arabs that the late 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith and Professor Well- 
harfsen have sought illustrations of primitive 
Semitic religion. These ceremonies have been 
handed down from father to son through the 
milleniums. Professor Smith has shown how 
the institutions of worship in ancient Israel 
rest on a Semitic basis. It is perfectly possible 
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to hold his view without thereby invalidating 
the theory of divine revelation to ancient Is- 
rael. 

Undoubtedly the country and the people still 
furnish interesting illustrations of primitive 
rites and ceremonies, although, according to 
the testimony of old people, there has been 
a great change in this respect since the 
missionaries first came to Syria. Among 
these, which were found in ancient Israel, 
was the worship of the Baalim (Judges ii. 
18; viii. 33; I Kings xvi. 32; Hos. ii. 8; 
xiii. 1), the worship on high places (Deut. xii. 
2; II Kings xvi. 4; Jer. iii. 6) under every 
green tree (Hos. iv. 13). Indeed, certain trees 
seem to have had a specially sacred charac- 
ter' (Gen. xii. 6; xxi. 33; Deut. xi. 30; mar- 
gin of Rev. Ver. and Variorum Bible; Gen. 
xxxv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 26), and certain shrines, 
were alike hold to Israelite as well as Canaanite 
from a very remote antiquity (Gen. xii. 6; 
Josh. xxiv. 1, 25; Hos. vi. 9, marg.; I Kings 
iii. 4, ete.). 

The Church historian tells us that many rites 
observed. in the Roman Church are concessions 
made to ancient heathenism, just as Moham- 
med found himself constrained to make con- 
cessions to old pagan superstitions. There can 


‘be no question that the sacred shrines of 


Northern Syria furnish the best illustrations 
of the worship on the high places which the 
Israelites had received from the Canaanites 
(Deut. xii. 2). 

The observant traveler in Northern Syria is 
greatly impressed with clumps or small groves 
of trees which he usually sees on some hill top 
or hill side They are commonly oaks,* and 
the foliage is usually quite dense. My observa- 
tions were made with Mr. F. W. March, to 
whom I am specially indebted, and W. S. Nel- 
son, D.D., of the Tripoli Station of the Pres- 
byterian Mission. While traveling with them 
I must have seen more than a hundred such 
shrines, Through their kindness, as_ inter- 
preters of Arabic, I was able to interview the 
natives of many places, representing different 
sects of Christians as well as Nusairfyeh and 
Moslems. I also received much assistance 
from native pastors of Protestant churches. I 





1There is a Turkish village called Zarah in 
Northern Syria, where there is a very large oak 
tree, which is regarded as sacred, to which people 
offer incense and bring sacrifices as to the shrines, 
altho there is no tomb or shrine of any sort near 
it. 


2They are sometimes found on plains. 


? Other trees are occasionally found in the 
sacred groves, as plum trees, or tamarisks. 
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am also indebted to Mr. Khalil Yazzi, son of 
a Greek priest, to whom I read this article. 
His suggestions and comments are embodied 
in at least half the foot-notes. Indeed, I let 
no opportunity slip to secure information. The 
effort was to gather facts, rather than to col- 
lect inferences. 

The first fact with reference to these phe- 
nomena, as has been stated, is that these 
groves are usually on some hill top or hill side. 
So far as they have a sacred character they are 
the site of some church, or far more frequently 
of some shrine, commemorating some saint, 
either man or woman—the latter very rarely. 
Each of these shrines has some special designa- 
tion. Among the Christian sects the term Mar 
(Lord) from the Syriac is prefixed, as Mar 
Yehanna, St. John. Among the Moslems and 
Nusairfyeh the term Neby, or Sheik,is employed, 
Neby (prophet) for Biblical characters, as 
Neby Musa, or Prophet Moses, and Sheik 
(elder) for Modern Saints, as Sheik Akmad. 
Christians who have not come under the in- 
fluence of Moslems, speak of the saint in gen- 
eral as gadis (saint) ; while Christians who 
have come under that influence speak with 
Mohammedans, or Nusairiyeh, of the saint for 
whom the shrine is dedicated as the wely (pro- 
nounced in Northern Syria willie). Some- 
times a cavern is found in connection with these 
groves as at Minyareh and Beinu.? 

Second, all the sects, whether Moslem or 
Christian, including arherents of Greek and 
Maronite churches and Nusairfyeh maintain 
essentially the same attitude regarding these 
shrines, one of which Mar Jurgis, or St. 
yeorge, they all hold sacred in common.® 





1Mohammed is styled Neby. “Some say that 
Neby was applied by Moslems to saints before the 
time of Mohammed. After his time if a Sheik had 
been generous then he was honored as a Sheik after 
his death, and a shrine was raised to his memory. 
The Nusairiyeh use the term Neby of some saints 
after the time of Mohammed. Every village has 
its shrine. At Safita the groves and the white 
shrines of the welys are seen from the tower of 
the castle in every direction. 


? There is a cave near Amur, called the Cave of 
the Breuots. If a woman cannot nurse her babe 
she offers incense to the cave until the milk comes. 


*The monastery of St. George has no grove 
connected with it. On the other hand, the Sab- 
batic fountain mentioned by Josephus, which often 
pours forth an abundance of water for five or six 
hours on Friday, is thought to derive its potency 
from the Mar Jurgis. The account we received at 
the fountain, which, perhaps, represents the belief 
of the ignorant, was as follows: “ It is customary 
among the Christian sects, as well as among the 
Moslems and Nusairfyeh, to make vows to the 
Spirit of the fountain, and, when the vow is paid, 
to bring a sheep, which is slaughtered at the foun- 
tain and eaten in a sacrificial meal. This is said 
to occur daily at the time of the semi-annual fairs. 
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There are many instances where Christians 
and Nusairtyeh unite in recognizing the sacred 
character of the same shrine,* fewer where 
Moslems and Christians maintain the same at- 
titude. All agree that the spirit known among 
Moslems, Nusairfyeh, and Christians who are 
conversant with Moslems and Nusairiyeh as 
wely, a designation which dignifies the same as 
Baal in Hebrew, lord, possessor; or as qadis 
among the: Christians, is owner of the shrine 
and the trees upon it, which by virtue of this 
ownership are sacred. It was the general testi- 
mony of representatives of different sects in- 
terviewed that any one who should cut down 
or injure one of the trees would be killed. 
When asked who would do it the answer was 
the wely. Ifa tree dies and falls the wood may 
be sold, but the proceeds must be applied to 
keeping up the shrine.® 

Third, all agree that any one who is in need 
of any sort, whether through any bodily ail- 
ment, or who desires children, may come to 
the saint’s tomb and make his vow with the 
hope of receiving the special blessing asked.* 
Often such shrine is thought to represent some 
specialty; Mar Jurgis is good for insanity, 
another for rheumatism, another for bad eyes, 
ete. ‘sne account of the particular manner of 
making the vow varies, one insisting that a 
man even in ill health must go the tomb and 
lay his hand on it in making his vow,' other- 
wise such vow would not avail, all others af- 
firming he could make his vow anywhere if he 
afterward paid it at the shrine. So, too, 
there was some difference of opinion as to where 





*At Beit Sabat ‘is a shrine known as Sheik 
Mohammed (the designation indicates that it was 
not the famous prophet, who was superior to the 
wely as God’s vicar, and who is designated as 
Neby). It is held sacred both by the Nusairfyeh 
and the Greeks. Both claim the shrine and both 
call the spirit the wely. But the Greeks affirm 
that the wely appears to them as a monk. Ona 
hill just above Meshita is the Sayadi, or Shrine 
of the Lady (Virgin Mary). This is held in honor 
both by Greeks, who are in the majority, and the 
Maronites. Once when the Maronites went to 
celebrate a sacrificial meal the Greeks were greatly 
excited and sought to prevent the celebration. 
Whiie the contest was at its hight a Greek filled 
the pots of flesh with ashes. 


5 Others more intelligent say the man may suf- 
fer some injury, as his crops may fail, his children 
may die, or he himself may die. 


*It is said that intelligent members of Christian 
sects do not believe this, but it is admitted that 
most of the members are ignorant. ‘The Moslems 
have a stronger belief in these things. 


7™Mr. Yazzi says he never heard of this. 
8A sheik may travel about the country solicit- 


ing offerings at his shrine. Then the vow is made 
at the discretion of the person. 
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the spirit of the saint might be. The general 
notion seemed to be .wat it was in heaven and 
appeared on occasion to the suppliant; while 
the servant of the Beg of a village of tne 
Nusairiyeh, when interrogated where the spirit 
of the saint was, doggedly affirmed that it was 
in the tomb. Among the Nusairiyeh of 
Musulleh, green’ cloth is kept on the tomb, 
so that people afflicted with disease may tear 
off pieces and wear them around their necks 
until they have recovered. I also heard that 
white cloth placed on a tomb was used in the 
same way by members of the Greek church of 
Safita. 

Fourth, while God is theoretically recog- 
nized as the source of almighty power, but as 
too great to be concerned with such small af- 
fairs as the ills and distempers of men, hence 
the necessity of the intercession of the saint, 
the thought of God is lost from many minds 
and the saint takes his place.? In this con- 
nection there is doubtless sometimes occasion 
for Animism. At Sphene, there is a Maronite 
shrine of Mar Yehanna, which consists only of 
an ancient stone, standing on a hill under a 
grove, near a modern church, about three feet 
high by fourteen inches wide, in the shape of a 
panel. The other sides are triangular. A man 
said of the remains of incense which were in 
front of this stone that the incense had been 
offered to the wely. His expressions seemed 
to indicate that he regarded the wely as resid- 
ing in the stone. A Moslem who was inter- 
viewed on the subject of the place where the 
wely was ‘to be worshiped, said: “ The spirit 
of the wely must be in the ground.” When 
it was suggested to him that the soul of the 
saint went to heaven, he replied: “We do 
not know anything about heaven, so that the 
place where the body was is the place where 
you are to worship him. God is al- 
mighty. I ask the wely, and the wely 
asks God.” * 

Fifth, the mode of paying vows is essen- 
tially the same among Moslems, Nusairiyeh and 
all sects, and takes on the most ancient form 





1 Various colored cloths are used among the Mo- 
hammedans, but green is more highly reverenced 
than any other color. The Koran states that the 
saints in paradise repose on green beds. 


2When they philosophize about it they say, 
when it is a small matter, as healing sickness, 
power is delegated to the saint to act, but if it is 
the matter of the forgiveness of sins the saint is 
regarded by Christians as mediator. 


%It is quite likely that both these men were 
below the average grade of intelligence. 
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of sacrifices among the Semites—namely, the 
sacrificial meal. Incense is also burned to the 
saint as to the Baalim (Hos. ii. 13). The 
highest payment of a vow is in the sacrifice 
of a sheep‘ at the shrine, which is then de- 
voured by the men, women and children who 
may be present. There are indeed exceptions, 
as a well authenticated story is told of a man 
from Safita desiring a son, who vowed at the 
shrine of Mar Jurgis that if the saint would 
grant him a boy he would pay for his weight in 
silver. This he is said to have done. He 
brought the baby and placed him in one of 
the scales, and an equal amount of silver in 
the other.® 

Sixth, the essential elements then of an- 
cient Canaanitish worship are usually present 
in all these places in Syria; the place on a 
high hill, commonly underneath green oaks; °* 
the local object of worship is the saint, widely 
known as the wely, the same as the Baal of 
ancient Israel; and the sacrificial meal in the 
performance of a vow, in payment of some 
special blessing; ali this shows the perma- 
nances of those Canaanitish influences which 
were so regnant in ancient Israel in the 
sanctuaries, sacred trees, the performance of 
essentially heathen rites by those claiming to 
be worshipers of the true God. If the Greek 
Church, the Maronites, the Nusairiyeh and the 
Moslems can recognize this local cult; while 
claiming to worship the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, it is easy to see how ancient Israel should 
not consider sacrifice offered to the Baalim 
ingonsistent with the service due to the God of 
Israel (Hos. ii. 16), nor is it difficult to under- 
stand how such Baal worship in their minds 
of the ignorant and superstitious should en- 
tirely displace that of Jehovah (Hos. ii. 138). 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
how the Syrian women desiring a boy bargain 
with the saint. At the few shrines where 
there are pictures, the picture of the saint 
is on the wall. It is protected in front with 
a wire screen. She says: “One piaster,” and 
gives the towel which she has brought for the 
purpose a fling. If it catches then the saint has 
accepted her proposition, and if she has a boy 





*Sometimes a cow is killed, or more than one 
sheep. 


5 Mr. Yazzi says he saw a man from Aleppo do 
the same, and when the balance in which the 
silver mejedets were nearly tipped the scale he 
made it balance by putting in gold pieces. 


®The cedars near the Zadisha have a sacred 
character. 
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she pays the piaster; but if it does not catch, he 
has declined it. Then she says: “ Two piasters,” 
and so on until it catches. 

In visiting Karyatén, the :ast outpost for 
travelers making the journey to Palmyra, I 
found in the vineyard, at the rear of the house 
of the governor of the town, known as Feiyad, 
a prostrate pillar, by the side of which about 
midway, and close against it, is a structure of 
mud, about the size and shape of a straw _bee- 
hive, in the side of which is a small hole, where 
the vessel is placed in which the oil that has 
been vowed is burned, when a vow is paid. 
The shrine consisting in this pillar is called 
by the Moslems Abu Risha, and by the Chris- 
tians Mar Risha. It is in honor of a saint 
of the sect of the Jacobites. The pillar is 
thought by the Syrian priest to mark the site 
of an ancient church. It is surrounded by a 
low wall, leaving an inclosure about twenty 
feet square. The practices in making a vow and 
in the payment of it among Moslems and Chris- 
tians are the same. They come to the shrine 
and make their request; they also tie red and 
blue silk around the weeds in the inclosure as a 
sign to the saint that they want his help. Pay- 
ment, as has been intimated, is. made in oil, 
which is burned at the shrine. A _ sacrificial 
meal is also sometimes eaten at the house of 
the one who is fulfilling his vow. 

About four hours from Karyatén, on the way 
to Sadad (the Zedad of Scripture, Num. xxxiv. 
8) are the so-called baths of Solomon, where 
there are extensive ruins of buildings on a 
grand scale. Only part of the arches which 
supported the superstructure now remain. 
There are three places where the hot air comes 
out of the ground, many yards apart. One of 
these is in the floor of quite a room, with walls 
and a roof of stone. The heat is so intense that 
it is not possible to endure it many minutes. 
The other hot air vents are in the field. One 
of these is a famous shrine for women who are 
barren and desire children, called Abu Rabah. 
They really regard the wely of the shrine as 
the father of their children as appears from a 
rendering of an Arabic couplet which they re- 
peat as they go inside. the small inclosure, con- 
sisting of a rude stone wall about four feet high, 
and take their seat over the vent in the rock, 
while the hot air streams up their bodies: 


“O Abu Rabah! 
There have come to thee the white and beautiful ; 
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With thee is the generation, 
With us is the conception.” 


The teacher’s wife, in connection with the 
Irish Presbyterian mission, at Karyatén, said 
she knew of two barren women who had re- 
cently had children after visiting this shrine. 
Rev J. Stewart Crawford, to whom I am in- 
debted for this information, and the rendering 
of the couplet with one slight change, suggested 
that. as barrenness in Syria is often due to a 
eatarrh of the womb, the hot air from the 
ground might induce conception. 

When a child is born, after a visit to this 
shrine, it is customary to partake of a sacrificial 
meal, which is eaten in the shade of the vaulted 
ruin near by, and to which the friends of the 
family from the neighboring vinages are invited. 

At Bladan, which is about two hours by 
train from Damascus, is an ancient altar to 
Baal, on a foot hill of Jebel-esh-Sherki, the 
first range of moutains parallel to those known 
as Anti-Lebanon. On two sides may be traced 
the stones of the platform of the altar. This 
platform must have been about twenty-five feet 
square, and is composed of large blocks which 
have been syuared, which bear every indication 
of great antiquity. It is at least four feet from 
the ground on each side of the two sides, where 
there is a declivity. Around this altar is a 
sacred grove of oaks of the same general char- 
acter as those I have mentioned in a preceding 
article. There is said to be a family in the 
town of Zebedfini, further down in the valley, 
who are still interested in this shrine. I could 


. not in the short time I had at command learn 


their name, or how to find them. 
they are lineal descendants of an ancient 
priestly family. Two hours away is another 
altar consisting of the native rock which rises 
several feet, by a sacred grove of oak, and whose 
upper surface has been smoothed artificially. 
The first of the Baal altars is still regarded as 
a sacred shrine, although no ancient traditions 
have been preserved regarding it. It now 
bears the name of Umm Shagqagif, “ Mother 
of Pieces,” from the custom of breaking a vase 
near it in fulfilment of a vow. In connection 
with the altars to Baal it is interesting to 
know that the land in Syria is called among the 
fellahin ard Baal (cf. Hos. ii. 8-17, Eng. ver.), 
although all traditions as to the significance 
of this term seem to have perished, 
Berrut, Oct, 20, 1898. 


It is possible 





FINANCIAL. 


ACT PROMPTLY ON CURRENCY 
REFORM. 

THE capture by the sound money party of 
the control of the United States Senate. gives 
us an Executive and both branches of Con- 
gress committed to the gold standard for 
the first time since the monetary question 
became an issue of practical politics. There 
will be no excuse for the Republican party 
if it fails to pass a currency reform law as 
soon as possible. To do this the new Con- 
gress may have to be called together in ex- 
traordinary session. Of course, same timid 
business men will object to this as likely to 
unsettle trade. Yet it was not until after 
President McKinley had insisted on an extra 
session to pass the revenue measure, known 
as the Dingley Act, that the country began 
to reap some of the material benefits of the 
victory for sound money in 1896. It matters 
not, for the sake of argument, whether that 
law was good, bad or indifferent; whether it 
was a revenue raiser or incomplete for its 
purpose. The prompt disposition of the 
tariff question in 1897 removed the uncer- 
tainties that are always the most dreaded 
part of a situation in the eyes of business 
men. Several industries remained stagnant 
after Mr. McKinley’s election, because men 
knew that tariff changes were to come but 
they did not know (until the law was en- 
acted) just what they would be. 

The sooner we have a definite piece of 
financial legislation the sooner will the 
United States enjoy to the utmost the bene- 
fits of agricultural prosperity and the fruits 
of having a stable financial system. The 
latter is the one thing needful to assure’ a 
prosperity likely to last many years. The 
sound money victory of November 8 was fol- 
lowed by an outburst of investment and 
speculative demand for securities. This 
movement, if Wall Street’s precedents may 
be accepted, forecasts a great manufactur- 
ing and mercantile revival. The position of 
the country is exceptional. Liquidation has 
removed all unhealthy symptoms from the 
industries and the markets; habits of econ- 
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omy have been learned which will not be 
forgotten in a long time—yes, scientific meth- 
ods of economy have been developed out of 
the panic and subsequent depression from 
1893 to 1897. The United States Treasury 
never was so strong in its gold resources as 
it is to-day. Never before was so much gold 
in circulation or available for use. We are 
to-day almost the arbiters of the Huropean 
money markets. 

Let us clinch this favorable position. We 
may not be able to prevent bad harvests 
here, but we are competent to guard against 
the harm that would flow from a reversal of 
the preserit favorable balance of foreign 
trade. If we leave our currency system as 
it is now, the first.time we run into debt to 
Europe on balance we will have gold exports 
and the metal will be taken out of the Na- 
tional Treasury. If it goes out in great 
amounts we will inevitably have a revival 
of currency distrust. We must free the Gov- 
ernment of the responsibilities of banking. 
We must provide means for a gradual retire- 
ment of the demand notes of the nation and 
open the way for an elastic, yet safe, bank- 
ing system. We are aware that some very 
prominent and experienced bank presidents 
shrink from the responsibility of financing 
gold exports in time of adverse foreign trade 
conditions. They prefer to have shippers 
run to the Federal Treasury for the gold 
they must send abroad. It is part of human 
nature to avoid responsibilities. Yet no 
man in the world, whoever he may be, can 
escape the impositions of duty. These finan- 
ciers who think that the currency should 
be left alone, merely because the tide is in 
our favor at the moment, would rise to any 
emergency that panic and business alarm 
should thrust upon them. They have done 
so numbers of times in the past. They have 
shown courage, skill, ability, wisdom that-put 
to shame their present attitude of timidity. 
But if the law were to leave to them the 
work of regulating the money market, their 
record proves that they would accept the 
responsibility like humble business men— 





FINANCIAL 


they would be as successful managers of cir- 
cumstances as are the men who direct the 
Bank of England and the semi-Governmental 
banks of the Continent. 

If Congress passes a law like that which 
was prepared in the House a year ago, but 
abandoned in the hurly-burly of the Spanish 
war—the McCleary bill—it would remove 
from politics one of the most damaging sub- 
jects of agitation—namely, the disputing 
over the standard of values. That. alone 
would be worth millions of money to the 
business interests of the country. It is the 
one thing needed to give us supremacy in the 
financial markets of the world. It would 
inevitably leid to the organization of some 
central bank, resembling in power and con- 
venience to business the Bank of England, 
say. We do not need a National Bank with 
the semi-Governmental functions of the 
Bank of England. In a Democracy like ours 
we must, in order to be safe, divorce the 
Government from all banking operations. 
The duty of supervision of the solvency of 
the banks is all that is required of the Wash- 
ington authorities. But just as tke Clearing 
House of the associated banks of each city 
in the country is a central power of benefit 
to the community, so there could be a larger 
head organization representing a private 
union of all the Clearing Houses of the land. 
In such a case we would have more scientific 
methods of transacting business, and we 
would increase the safety of the banks and 
minimize the harm from unavoidable finan- 
cial crises. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Ir has been authoritatively announced 
that the steel rail manufacturers have agreed 
to raise the:price of steel rails to $20 a ton. 


....The cost of the war with Spain up to 
the ist inst. was about $165,000,000, and 
probably there will be enough bills to be 
paid to increase the total cost to about $200,- 
000,000. 


....The banks of Porto Rico are all pri- 
vate banks, issuing bills which have a cir- 
culation generally limited to the immediate 
vicinity of the town in which the bank is 
situated. Bills of one city are not current 
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in another. The Bank of Ponce issues a 
note nearly a foot in length, bearing coupons 
along the edge allowing interest at the rate 
of one per cent. per annum. The ruling rate 
of interest obtained, by banks is one per 
cent. per month. 


....The Court of Appeals has decided that 
the surplus held by savings banks is not 
liable to taxation, the principal reason being 
that it belongs to the depositors and not to 
the banks. 


....The fight between the American 
Sugar Refining Company and the outsiders, 
led by the Arbuckle Company, goes merrily 
on, the last move of the American Company 
being the offering of five-pound cotton-pack- 
age sugar at one-eighth of a cent a pound 
above the regular list price. The Arbuckle 
Company followed by announcing that they 
were prepared to put up granulated sugars 
in two and five-pound cotton packages. 

....Corresponding with the great decrease 
in the importations of tin plate into the 
United States has been the increase of the 
manufacture of that article in this country. 
In the year 1892, when tin plate was first 
manufactured in this country, there were 
imported 422,176,202 pounds. The amount 
imported has fluctuated somewhat, and dur- 
ing the last four years has gradually de- 
creased, until the importation in 1898 
amounted to only 178,662,345 pounds. The 
manufacturers began in 1892 with a prod- 
uct of 32,646,790 pounds, increasing each 
year until the estimated amount for 1898 is 
640,000,000 pounds. 


....The Glasgow Subway consists of two 
cylindrical tunnels, side by side, to accom- 
modate cable cars driven from one power 
station. Cars run in opposite directions in 
the two tunnels. The length of the subway 
is six and a half miles, its distance below the 
surface varying from 7 feet to 115 feet, 
with an average of about 29 feet. At each 
station the cylindrical tubes spread out into 
an arch of 28 feet span. When passing un- 
der large buildings the work was done by 
iron tunneling. The work: under the river 
was driven under air pressure, and in several 
instances the river bed was blown up. The 
river Clyde is passed under twice and the 
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river Kelvin once. Some of the usual ac- 
companiments of underground railways are 
absent—namely, fumes and bad air. 


....The American China Development 
Company, formed ‘for the purpose of devel- 
oping industrial enterprises in China, and 
having among its shareholders some of the 
largest capitalists and corporations of this 
country, has begun operations by sending a 
party of its engineers to China to begin the 
work of survey upon a railroad nine hun- 
dred miles in length to be constructed from 
Hankow to Canton. It is expected that, with 
the co-operation of a syndicate of English 
capitalists, the road will be extended from 
Canton to Kowloong. The road is to be 
built within three years. Its estimated cost 
is between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. The 
Chinese Government issues its bonds secured 
by the railroad, and its equipment and money 
will be provided from the proceeds of the 
bonds. The Chinese Government has made 
many important and valuable grants to the 
company. It is stated that the country 
through which the railroad will run from 
Hankow to Canton has a population twice 
as great as that of the United States, and is 
exceedingly rich in agricultural and mineral 
wealth. 


....Speyer & Co. announce that they will 
receive subscriptions at 101%4 and accrued 
interest for $10,000,000 Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. of California 5 per cent. first 
consolidated mortgage gold bonds due No- 


vember ist, 19387. The subscription list will 
be opened at 10 o’clock next Friday and will 
be closed at 3 p.m. or earlier on the same 
day. Bonds awarded upon subscriptions are 
to be paid for on November 23d next. Sub- 
scriptions will be received simultaneously in 
London by Speyer Brothers, in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main by Laz. Speyer Hllissen, in Berlin 
by the Deutsche Bank, and in Amsterdam 
by Teixeira De Mattos Bros., thus creating 
an international market for the bonds. The 
bonds are redeemable at the option of the 
company on or after April 1st, 1905, at 10714 
and accrued interest upon giving six months’ 
previous notice. The interest is payable 
semi-annually, May and November. The 
principal and interest are guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally by the Southern Pacific Co. (of 
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Kentucky). Private subscriptio:s already 
aggregate considerably more than _ the 
amount offered, and among the subscribers 
are many foreign capitalists. They will be 
distributed on a pro rata basis. 


...-That the finances of Spain are in a 
deplorable condition is a generally accepted 
fact, but the seriousness of the situation is 
not very well known. Two years ago the 
quotation for the four per cent. external 
debt of Spain was about 73. It is now about 
40. The interest coupons on this part of the 
Spanish debt have been regularly paid, so 
that if a person were to buy at the present 
quotation he would obtain a return of about 
ten per cent. The fact that this loan is sell- 
ing at about 40 is a fair indication that 
Spain will be onliged in the near future to 
scale its debt to reduce its interest about 
one-half. The consolidated debt—internal 
and external—of Spain amounts to about 
$1,100,000,000. In addition, the floating debt 
is about $330,000,000, and added to this must 
be included the bonds issued on security of 
the Cuban customs, amounting to about 
$400,000,000, and the Philippine debt of 
about $40,000,000, so that the tota: indebted- 
ness of Spain amounts now to ubout $1,900,- 
000,000. The ordinary revenues of Spain are 
normally about $150,000,000 a year, and as 
its interest charges alone, together with an 
amount to be set aside as a sinking fund for 
the redemption of its debt not included in its 
perpetual consuls will amount to about 
$100,000,000 a year, the condition of the 
country can readily be seen. These facts 
will at once account for the strenuous ex- 
ertions made by the Spanish Peace Com- 
mission at Paris to saddle the Cuban debt 
upon the United States. The Bank of Spain 
has made very heavy advances to the 
Spanish Government, and this debt must of 
necessity be liquidated. It will require the 
highest sort of financial ability to extricate 
Spain from the situation in which she finds 
herself. 

DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 

The Amer. Express Co. $3.00 per share, pay- 
able Jaruary 3d, 1899. 

....-Some of the latest sales of New York 
City Bank Stocks are 


Corn Exchange.........275 | Ninth................. . 80 
Merchants’..............153 ! Park. .........-..08 eeeee DOL 





INSURANCE, 


PECKSNIFFIAN. 


A SMALL folding leafiet sets forth that the 
Chureh Protective Union is fully qualified 
to transact business as a department under 
the charter of the Royal Templars of Tem- 
perance, incorporated by a special act in 
1880. This is an assessment association to 
which only church communicants are to be 
admitted as active members. It must be 
coneeded, says the leaflet, that all that is 
best on the social side of fraternal associa- 
tions is found in the church of God, “and 
should there be added to this, in a safe way. 


the protection in case of death which help- 


less loved ones demand, would not new and 
vital interest attach itself to the church, 
with a tendency largely to increase her 
membership and extend her usefulness ?” 
A chapter of not less than ten members may 
be formed in any evangelical church within 
the 27 States “in which we are now licensed 
to form societies and transact business.” A 
paragraph headed “ not the church” never- 
theless makes an appeal to church members 
thus: 

“This Society, banded for mutual aid and 
Christian fellowship, is not the production nor 
has it the pledged support of any church organi- 
zation. While, therefore, no responsibility rests 
upon the church in connection therewith, yet it 
craves the recognition of all pastors and friends 
as an important auxiliary in their efforts to 
make the Golden Rule effective. The inter- 
mingling of Christians for that which is of it- 
self most proper and important with those 
whose social influence is not favorable to spirit- 
ual growth, may hereby be avoided, thus pre- 
ferring the ‘household of faith’ and emphasiz- 
ing the injunction of St. Paul for separation in 
the Christian life (JI Cor. 6, 17).” 

In this passage Paul calls upon the Chris- 
tians in Corinth, at a time and in circum- 
stances to which there is no likeness in this 
country, to have no fellowship with wor- 
shipers of idols and to abstain from touch- 
ing what had become spiritually unclean by 
having been offered in idol worship. The 
cant of this paragraph is not more marked 
than the inappositeness of its citation of 


Paul; if Scripture is to be perverted by quo- 
tation of single sentences it might be done 
better than this. 

It is not true that any such “ separation ” 
as is urged here, or even the far different 
form urged by Paul, has any connection 
with successful life insurance. It is not true 
that “intermingling of Christians” with 
others not professedly such for insurance 
purposes is to be avoided. We might add 
that the separation and seclusion of Chris- 
tians is itself “not favorable to spiritual 
growth;” if we are to consider spiritual 
growth merely, escaping from a wicked 
world by seclusion in monasteries and caves 
has not been found favorable to ‘it, nor is 
there a sentence in the New Testament 
which can be correctly read to favor seclu- 
sion; we could still add that any supposed 
Christianity which hides from the world 
that it may make itself better is too flabby 
and selfish to possess even the power of its 
own salvation. 

But—to return to the direct text of this 
indignation-tempting leaflet—it is not true 
that “this organization has the further 
marked advantage of a high grade of mem- 
bership.” It is not true that an organization 
founded upon total abstinence has an advan- 
tage in point of favorable mortality. It is 
doubtless true that the members of churches 
exceed in intelligence and morality an equal 
number of non-church members taken at 
hazard, but it is not true—from the stand- 
point of insurance—that “as a class no one 
will dispute that membership of our 
churches is the cleanest, brightest, happiest, 
healthiest and. longest-lived insurables 
known.” An insurance company does not 
restrict itself to church communicants; it 
makes no inquiry about church member- 
ship and draws no such line. It does what 
this pretendedly “ effective auxiliary to the 
church of Christ’ professes to do: “ include 
both sexes proven to be in sound bodily 
health, between the ages of 16 and 55, and 


who are not engaged in the more hazardous 
occupations,” 
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But one thing legitimate life insurance 
does not do: it does not defy arithmetic and 
deceive people by undertaking to furnish in- 
surance below cost. Turning to the last 
page of this leaflet, we find the same old 
table. The “ benefits” are to be for $250, 
$500 and $1,000. Here are a few of the rates 
of monthly payments: 

———— Rates for ———_—__, 
$500 $1,000 
$0.55 $0.94 
0.61 1.04 
0.67 1,18 
0.83 1.50 
1.08 2.00 
1.33 2.50 

Figure on this who will. Compare the im- 
possibility that such a scheme can succeed 
with any other impossibility you are ac- 
quainted with, and the two are equal. In- 
cidentally, observe the remarkable reduc- 
tion for quantity. How is $500 to be paid 
with considerably less than twice what will 
pay $250, and $500 with less than twice 
what $250 calls for ? Is it by interest incre- 
ment? The interest in such a scheme as 
this must be on the money it does not have. 
We guarantee that those who let this Church 
Protective Union alone will. lose no money 
by it; and if we also may quote Scripture in 
reply to the Union’s misquotation of Paul we 
suggest consideration of the full meaning of 
Luke 20 : 25. 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


It is not extravagant to say that Mr. Com- 
missioner Clunie is peculiar—not eccentric, 
but just peculiar. Perhaps he is not more 
peculiarly peculiar than other Commission- 
ers of his class, but officials of that class 
are all so nowadays, and their number is 
also quite large. Mr. Clunie has written a 
letter to the treasurer of the city and county 
of San Franciseo in which he says that the 
fire companies have made a voluntary do- 
nation of $14,635 to the city, and the donors 
desire—so he says—to have this money ex- 
pended on new extinguishing apparatus. 
Whether it is naturally the duty, or the de- 
sire, of underwriters, as such, to provide ap- 
paratus for fire extinguishment is a question 
which admits dissenting minority opinions, 
to say the least; but we let that pass, being 
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more struck with the voluntariness of this 
contribution. The facts are that this money 
came by demand from Mr. Clunie; that there 
was hardly even a blush of color in law for 
the demand, and that he did not insist there 
was; that, however, he did unmistakably in- 
dicate that the underwriters could take their 
choice between paying or worse things to 
come. So they made a—voluntary—dona- 
tion. When the gentlemen who operated on 
the road, in the old days (or nights), offered 
the traveler the choice of proceeding up to 
London without brains or without money, he 
chose the latter, voluntarily. In the “ Mi- 
kado,” the potentate tells two victims that 
he is not quite sure whether it willbe boil- 
ing oil or molten lead, but it will be “‘ some- 
thing humorous,” and asks if they can wait 
until after dinner; so we get a fine touch of 
humor. Mr. Clunie also is a humorist. He 
is also an Insurance Commissioner. The 
State supervises. The wolf is guardian of 
the fold, and takes the lamb inside for safe 
keeping. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

THE Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., recently con- 
summated a partnership insurance of $400,- 
000, covering four members of a firm. 
The annual premium is something over $13,- 
000. In the event of the death of any one 
of the partners the surviving members ‘re- 
ceive $100,000 each. The Prudential is to 
be congratulated upon having closed one of 
the largest transactions of this nature ever 
made. 


....There being no good reason why the 
insurance men of New York City should not 
have a comfortable place in which to take 
their luncheons, a new club has been formed 
called the Underwriters’ Club, and it was in- 
formally opened one day last week. The 
formal reception of the Club was held on the 
15th inst. The rooms are pleasant, and as 
the membership to start with is in excess of 
four hundred there is reason to hope that it 
will last longer than a large proportion of 
its members. Insurance men are able to 
place all the different varieties of insurance, 
but they are not able to insure long life to. 
an insurance club. 
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- PEBBLES. 


Susie: “Papa, what makes a man always 
ive a woman a diamond engagement ring?” 
er Father: “The woman.’— ‘I'he Jewelers’ 
Weekly. 


....Eimperor William may have dropped off at 
Constantinople merely to see if the Sultan had 
any good territory that he would like to swap 
for dead missionaries.—The Tribune, Detroit. 


....“ 1 say,” asked Jinks, as he walked into 
Blinks’s shop, sample case in hand, “ can a cow- 
hide in a boot shop?” Blinks wasn’t at all 
slow. “No,” he says, “but calfskin.”—Vanity 
Fair. 

...-Miss Slieafe: “Oh, just look at that wheat 
rising and falling inthe breeze! How beauti- 
ful it is! Mr. Cityman: “ Ah, but you ought 
to see it rising and falling in the Corn Ex- 
change.” —Tid-Bits. 


....Z'wynn: “There is something very odd 
about this invention of Bunting’s. 1'rwlett: 
“What is odd about it?” Twynn: “He does 
not claim that it will revolutionize the whole 
industrial world.”—Detroit Free Press. 


....She was a lovely girl, but she didn’t know 
anything about the language of the game. 
“Why,” she innocently asked, “‘ why does that 
big fellow look as if he had stuffed himself out 
with a pillow?” The young man at her side 
laughed convulsively. “So that he can touch 
down,” he hoarsely shrieked, and felleoff the 
seat.—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 

....There was no discordant hum 

When the Spaniards gave us Guam. 

Outwardly they all séemed calm 

As they handed over Guam. 

Carefully they’d read their doom 

Where the protocol says Guam ; 

And the proof in torrents came 

When they murmured, ‘“‘ Here’s your Guam.” 

Let us then be thankful to ’em 

’Cause they up and gave us Guam. 

-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

....'Che bride was showing her wedding pres- 
ents with great delight; but when her vijsitor 
paused before a fine etching of the Angelus her 
face fell. ‘“ How beautiful !” was the excla- 
mation.. “ Yes,” the bride responded; “ but it 
is so sad! If it hadn’t been given to Henry 
by his favorite uncle I should propose having 
it taken out and something else put into the 
frame. The frame is lovely! But it makes 
me blue every time I look at the picture. There 
that poor young couple have just buried their 
little baby-—their first-born, likely !—oh, I can‘t 
bear to see it!’? And the bride wiped away a 
tear.—Brooklun Life. 

....1'he Czar: “ Kantchekoff, we must take 
a hand in this Philippine business.” The Aid: 
“Yes, your imperial highness. The Czar: “ We 
can’t sit here and see those Yankeekoffs walk 
off with the entire bunch. Not much. They 
are animated by the mere lust of conquest. It 
is abominable. By the way, Kantchekoff, have 
you received any confirmation of the report that 
my troops have taken possession of another 
large hunk of China?” he Aid: “‘ The report 
is fully confirmed, your highness.” The Czar: 
“Good. Let them gobble on to Pei-Hei-Wei 
at once, and take-in the Shu-Ki province im- 
mediately afterward. As I was saying, these 
Americankoffs are proposing to annex land to 
which they have no moral right. We want a 
share in those islands ourselves. Dust off a 
few battleships and send them over to Manila- 
koff. We'll take possession of the whole shoot- 
ing match, and make our protests afterward.” 
The Aid: “But, your majesty, you forget 
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Deweykoff!” The Czar; “ Thunder, that’s so. 
Well, we'll use moral suasion for the present. 
In the meantime keep right on annexing China 
as long as that man Bullykoff doesn’t kick.”—- 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE... .. 


For the best puzzle sent in during Novem- 
ber, THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
prizes: 


First, Prize: One year’s subscription to the 
Century Magazine. 


SEcoND PRIZE: One year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


THIRD PRIZE: One year’s subscription to Me- 
Clure’s Magazine. 


CONCEALED BIgps. 


_ (The letters which form the names of the 
birds are reversed. 

Early last fall I arrived at the “ Wilderness ” 
(as I bid them call it instead of Gelgael Lawn), 
and a veritable wilderness it is, altho comprisin 
but an acre of ground. Such a fine variety 
thought I had never before seen, when I 
tramped through the tangle of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, grapevines, creeper, vanilla, etc. 

In the north corner were two silver maples, 
the branches forming a wooden arch. One 
morning I heard some strange tit-tat, or rap- 
ping, over there, and, seizing a thick cudgel, I 
quickly ran across the lawn, only to find a 
small woodpecker at work. He was making a 
series of holes through the bark to allow or 
cause insects to better get to the sap. 

These holes, which would dry up when ex- 
posed to the air, were regularly freshened ever 
morning by a vigorous pecking of the wood: 
pecker’s strong nib or bill; and then he would 
leave to look after other traps which he had to 
set. I kept quiet, and soon a humming bird, 
with its feathers like molten nills, and: with its 

hum ever sounding, would dart into view, 
step inside, and industri usly set to work to 
reap the benefit of the’ woodpecker’s labors, 
emptying the holes of their little vodka, the sap 
and insects. 

Now and again he would rive himself such a 
self-satisfied air that I often laughed to myself 
when watching the little fellow—or rapscallion 
that he was. Suddenly he flew out, frightened 
by, the breaking of a twig on which I trod. No 
crime could have been more exasperating to the 
owner, who now returned to find that another 
had taken possession and stripped his larder, 
too. Chagrin was distinctly expressed by him, 
and he was as amusing in his anger as had 
been the humming-bird, intent on knavery; an 
angry dart sometimes giving vent to a note of 
vexation—an awesome, useless chase, a quick 
rally, and forlorn return to the few crumbs that 
might remain; an impudent nonchalance on the 
part of the aggressor, who would alight near by 
to enjoy a joke of his own preparing—all com- 
bined to form a little comedy which no rehearsal 
could have improved. Ff. L. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 3ep. 


’ NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—“ As it is the mark of great 


minds to say many things in a few words, so it is 
—, of little minds to use many words to say 
nothing.” j 


CONNECTED Squares :—I. 1, North; 2, Otho; 

II. 1, Seer; 2, Emma; 3, emir; 
CoRKSCREW, November.—1, Candid; 2, remove; 
3, Cavour; 4, covert; 5, famish; 6, cumber; 7, 
specie; 8, spirit. 
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Tuk Prince of Schwarzenenberg owns 512,- 
206 acres of land in Austria, Bohemia ,and 
Bavaria. He employs 7,000 persons, and the 
number of industries in which they are engaged 
exceeds 250. 


_...,Lady, Louisa: Tighe, who recently cele- 
brated her ninety-fifth birthday, is a daughter 
of that Duke of Richmond who gave the mem- 
orable ball at Brussels just before the battle 
of Waterloo, and she remembers seeing her elder 
sister dancing with the Duke of Wellington a 
short time before that “hurrying to and fro” 
and “mounting in hot haste” which followed 
“the cannon’s opening roar.” 


....Albert Skean, of Philadelphia, an officer 
on the transport ‘ Indiana,” which recently 
made the voyage from San Francisco to Manila, 
learned upon his arrival at that port that there 
had been lying at Yokohama for two years, 
awaiting his return from America, a medal of 
honor awarded to him by the Emperor of Japan 
for conspicuous gallantry in the war between 
Japan and China. Skean was the commander 
of a dispatch boat in the service of Japan dur- 
ing the naval battle of Wei-Hai-Wei. 


.... William T. Stead has recently had a talk 
with the Czar at Livadia. To a Princess of 
the Court who met him immediately after the 
interview, and who asked: ‘“ Well, what is 
your opinion ?” he replied: “I thank God for 
him. If he is spared to Russia, that young man 
will go far.” Mr. Stead was convinced of the 
earnestness and sincerity of the Czar’s desire 
for a general reduction of the European armies. 
He reports that the Czar has a remarkable mem- 
ory, is familiar with “an immense range of 
facts,” and exhibits exceptional quickness of 
perception. 

....At the beginning of the war, William R. 
Gratz sent to a New York newspaper $100, with 
instructions that the money should be given to 
the American sailor or soldier who should be the 
first to raise the Stars and Stripes on Cuban 
soil. It has been decided at Washington that 
the honor belongs to Ensign Arthur L. Willard, 
of the “ Machias.” On May 11, while the 
“ Wilmington ” an@ the “ Winslow” were en- 
gaged with the Spanish batteries at Cardenas, 
the “ Machias” shelled the barracks at Diana 


Cay and Willard went ashore with a boat’s. 


crew and raised the flag over these barracks, 
after the Spaniards had been driven away. 
....The Hon. Rowland Leigh, who was mar- 
ried at Savannah two or three weeks ago to the 
daughter of General Gordon of the Porto Rican 
Evacuation Commission, in coming to America 
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for his bride followed an example set by several 
of his relatives. His uncle, the. Dean of Here- 
ford, was the first of the Leighs to come across 
the Atlantic for a wife. His brother, the Hon. 
Dudley Leigh, heir to the Stoneleigh estates, 
married Miss Beckwith, of New York, in 1890. 
His father, Baron Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Kenilworth, and his mother, a sister of the 
Duke of Westminster, recently celebrated their 
golden wedding. 

...-The late Thomas Bayley Potter, who 
died on the 7th inst., was the chief founder of 
the Cobden Club. During our Civil War he 
made himself conspicuous in England by his 
earnest and constant advocacy of the cause of 
the Union. Upon the death of Cobden he suc- 
ceeded him as member of Parliament for Roch- 
dale,.and on the day of his election he an- 
nounced with joy to his constituents the cap- 
itulation of the city of Richmond. He came 
of a line of radicals. A mob smashed the win- 
dows of his grandfather’s residence, because he 
sympathized with the American colonies in their 
revolt. -His father was a leader of the Liberals 
in the north of England. 

...-Ralph Disraeli, a: younger brother of the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield, died two weeks ago in 
his ninetieth year, leaving four children, one of 
whom, Coningsby, is a member of Parliament. 
Ralph was still a boy when his elder brother 
became known as the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
and when Benjamin was striving to obtain a 
seat in the House of Commons he began a mod- 
est career in the civil service. In 1841 Lord 
Lyndhurst appointed him Registrar in the 
Court of Chancery. ‘This office he held for 
thirty-four years, and then became assistant 
clerk of the House of Lords, remaining for 
fifteen years in that place. He was a quiet, un- 
assuming man, having no love for politics, but 
taking a deep interest in literature. 

....M. Henri Menier, the French millionaire 
was bought in 1895 from the Receiver of a bank- 
rupt English company, for $125,000, the large 
island of Anticosti, at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, finds that he has purchased 
not only 3,800 square miles of land, but also a 
fine crop of litigation, a quarrel with the island- 
ers, and perhaps an international dispute. . His 
very severe regulations, which are such as might 
be imposed by the owner of an ordinary agri- 
cultural estate, excite the indignation of the in- 
habitants; several claimants will dispute his 
title; and it is inferred from inquiries made by 
the British Government that in London the con- 


‘trol of this island—which commands the mouth 


of the St. Lawrence—by a Frenchman is not 
regarded with complacency at this time. 
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Catarrh 


in the head, with its ringing noises in the ears, buzz- 
ing, snapping sounds, severe headaches and dis- 
agreeable discharges, is permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Do not dally with local ap- 
plications. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and make a 
thorough and complete cure by eradicating from 
the blood all scrofulous taints. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. ; 
Prepared only by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. : —— “wee gh 
1h Mi Se eto 
Hood’s Pills my ag yg “asc. or HMI WeRes little cost. Easier than 
HAN buying and preparing the 
pork and the beans, and 
just as satisfactory. 
Sample can for 6c in 
stamps. A recipe book 
accompanies each sample 
order, free. 


Van Camp Packing Co., 


i nn Ae. 

Bp: apolis, Ind. 
Van Camp’s Concentrated 
Epes omato Soup is 10¢e @ can, 

pov ects As goiter y servings. Both 
delicious, 
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A Brilliant 
Mellow 
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Toilet Soap 


CAREFULLYand THOROUGHLY lam aon e8, wy? factories, 
MEDICATED styles from one burner 





" up. iy 3? for catalog. 
‘ e THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 72 Park Place, New York Cit 
The Perfection REEEEEEEEEEPEEEE EEE sx Pace Non York iy. 


of Toilet Soap.’ 


Sample cake mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2cts. Full size cake, 15 cts. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 


‘THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


wai et Chocolates iG 


for Eating, Drinking, i 


PETC) | __(|| Coie Bente, ac 
‘ Purity of Material and 


Deliciousness of Flavor 
Unexcelled. . . . 


For Sale at our Stores 
and by 


























BOTH 
THE INDEPENDENT and McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to an aes for one year 
by remitting $2. | Grocers Everywhere. 
THE INDEPENDENT, Fulton Street, New York. 
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WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. om 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have for the HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c. Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 
for our house and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


END VIEW PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. a 


In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 
‘““NOTE!’? The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name ‘* BENEDICT ”’ and date of 
patent stamped upon it. A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, - =  sdway snd Gottlandt Sto 
THE BEST GUN IN THE WORLD! | 


THE OLD 3 PARKER GUN 
; HAS NO EQUAL! 








Send for Catalogue. 


N.Y. Salesroom, STRONGEST, SAFEST, BEST. 
96 Chambers St. PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


EDUCATION. HOTELS, ETC. 


HOME STUDY COURSES foto Brunswiek, 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of the Christ, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The : 
Founding of the Christian Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages. BOSTON, 
FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
Mak daily reading effective by making it systematic. The enjoyment of bject 
ake your daily ing pte em = wih mastery otic: oy’ of any subdjec BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
WORK CONTINUES OCTOBER TO JULY 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, PROPRIETORS. 
William R. Harper, Principal. Hype Park, CuIcaco, ILurnors, | CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOTEL. 


The A. rere ee ea. BINDERS The Christian Alliance Home. A delight- 
Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 3 3 ful place of transient or permanent resi- 


1856.) School of Language, Literature, Histo- dence for persons visiting New York City, 


ry and Art. Elective courses of study. Prep- | COP!€S of the new form, can be fur-| 80d 45 A is centrally i renee manioe- 
t. 


aration for foreign travel. Family limited in nished by us at the rate of 35 cents| in every respec levator; steam heat; 
number. Address Mrs. H. THane Miter | each, postage included, excellent — Board $1.00 per day up- 


Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. | The Independent, 130 Fulton St., New York. | Mens Ainaiwon Howe BO Wee 
ADING NOTICES. The reputation achieved by the Canfield Rubber Co. 

RE during twenty odd years of basin iness as manuf: f 

THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CAB | Gress shields, 


























acturers 0: 
warrants the purchase of their goods in 
SERVICE AT WASHINGTON, D.C. preference to. others on the market. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just put 
into operation in connection with its Sixth Street A SAVING OF MORE THAN 104. 
Station, Washington, D. C., a complete and efficient ’ 
cab service similar to that in operation at Broad A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will se- 
ee Btetion, ee ag om ga engin me Paige fama cure a year’s subscription each to 

tree ation, New York. e 8 performe 
by brand new rubber-tired coupés, victorias, and om- THE ee ee and 
nibuses at very reasonable rates, and .in e same 

rompt and satisfactory manner that has character- ARPER’S WEEKLY. 
zed the service in other cities, gene, Vehicles will be Regular price of the two, $6.00. 
found at the cab stand a e reet entrance to the THE INDEPENDENT 
Washington Station, and may be engaged by the tri Ba: 
or by ee heun—-ddo. . 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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the Story of Consumption. 





DR. HUNTER’S LECTURE CONTINUED. 


LECTURE III. 


In 1882 Prof. Koch of Berlin found in the matter 
expectorated by consumptives the actual germ that 
causes consumption. I had declared in 2851 that it 
was produced in every instance by the germs de- 
scribed by Martin, Carmichael and Lanza, or by some 
similar local cause acting directly on the lung tissues. 
Prof. Koch proved beyond question or doubt that that 
theory was the only true one, and that consumption is 
always a local disease of the lungs. 

Koch’s great discovery was ignored’ by the profes- 
sion, and made no more impression on practicing phy- 
sicians than the casting of a pebble into a stagnant 
pool—a tiny ripple momentarily marks the fall of the 
stone and then the same unchanged surface returns. 

Not one of the medical colleges, medical journals, or 
organized medical associations let the public know of 
the far-reaching importance of Koch’s discovery of the 
bacilli tuberculosis. Physicians went on treating con- 
sumption in the old way, keeping their patients in en- 
tire ignorance of the fact that the discovery proved 
their treatment not only wrong, but certain to prevent 
its cure, 

But in 1891, nine years later, a complete revolution 
took place. ‘The whole history of medicine fails to 
furnish another example of such complete abandon- 
ment of medical doctrines and principles, and such 
open public acknowledgment of errors of treatment. 

This mighty upheaval was not produced by any pro- 
found medical cogitations, reports of medical so- 
cieties, or newly discovered facts, but came in the 
twinkling of an eye by a mere newspaper announce- 
ment that Prof. Koch had discovered a wonderful 
lymph which would kill the germs and cure consump- 
tion, and that physicians could buy it and dispense it 
to their patients at so much an injection. Without 
any proof of the truth of the newspaper report—be- 
fore the profession had received or given the lymph 
any trial, or knew anything of its composition, or of 
any authenticated case ‘cured by it, they cast their 
doctrines aside, confessed that they knew them to be 
worthless, and adopted and proclaimed the Koch 
lymph nostrum as the one and only remedy for con- 
sumption. Leading physicians denounced the doctrine 
under which they practiced.all their lives, and with- 
out shame admitted that they had never cured even 
incipient consumption under it. 

The lymph was at last obtained and tried, and in 
less than a year abandoned by all physicians of char- 
acter as a dangerous quackery which cured nobody, 
but endangered the lives of everyone subjected to it. 


So many deaths were caused by it that many govern- 
ments ‘interdicted its further use as a crime. 

Since the explosion of the Koch lymph delusion, a 
reign of quackery in the treatment of the lungs has 
swept over the country unequaled by anything since 
the Dark Ages. Physicians rushed from one worth- 
less nostrum to another in the vain hope of finding 
something to take,the place, before the people, of their 
publicly discarded treatment. Goat’s blood, asses’ se- 
rum, Spanish files, Edson’s asepsin and Murphy’s “ put- 
ting the lungs to sleep,” etc., while men who are not 
physicians at all, being without medical education or 
any knowledge of the properties of medicines or any 
experience of the requirements of lung cases—are per- 
mitted to fill the papers with announcements offering 
advice and treatmént, in flagrant violation of law, and 
the “ Medical Board” intrusted by the Legislature 
with the duty.of protecting the public from medical 
imposture, sits idly by and permits the sick to be 
robbed and their lives to be tampered with by these 
human vampires to an extent frightful to contemplate. 

The only remedy I can see for this curse of quack- 
ery, not only in lung diseases, but in all other depart- 
ments of medical practice, is the reorganization of 
the whole profession of medicine by repealing the ex- 
isting inefficient laws, enacting plain statutes for the 
regulation of medical practice and intrusting their ad- 
ministration to the same tribunals (outside of the pro- 
fession) that enforces the penalties against imposture 
and fraud in other pursuits of life. 

All lung specialists and scientific physicians through- 
out the world now accept my theory that consumption 
is a local disease of the lungs, and its essential cause 
a germ of the air feeding upon and destroying the 
lung ‘tissue, that to cure it we must kill the germs in 
the lungs and heal the inflamed and ulcerated surfaces 
caused by their ravages. This is done by germicidal 
and healing remedies inhaled into the lungs in a 
gaseous state. No part of the breathing organs below 
the larynx is reached by solid or fluid medicines. The 
lungs are an air cavity, and lung diseases can be cured 
only by inhaled air medicated according to the nature 
and stage of the disease. 

When the inhaled medicines are right and rightly 
applied, according to the case, lung maladies are as 
eurable as other serious sickness. This is the only 
scientific treatment.. Legitimate reasoning, analogy, 
experience and common sense all proclaim it the only 
one curative of lung diseases. 

I have treated over 50,000 cases of lung sickness 
during the past 47 years, and have rescued thousands 
of patients by this treatment from the very brink of 
the grave, who otherwise must have died. In my New 
York practice in the past six years, I have treated 
more than 10,000, and last year 2,578 cases, the rec- 
ords-of which can be seen at my office. I founded and 
introduced the local treatment of the lungs by inhala- 
tion, invented the first instrument ever used for the 
cure of these diseases, and I believe I am the only 
lung ‘specialist who now treats consumption on sci- 
entific principles, or can show any commanding guc- 
cess in its cure. 

Rosgrt HuNTsER, M.D., 

j Specialist in Lung Cases, 
117 West 45th St., New York City. 

Note.—Dr. Hunter’s book, fully explaining his 
treatment and its results in all forms of lung disease, 
will be sent free to any reader of THm INDEPENDENT 
who is interested, by addressing him as above, 
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Wedding 
Silver 





The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, in directing atten- 
tion to their recent productions intended especially 
for Wedding Gifts, do so with the knowledge that 
never in their history have they been able to pre- 
sent at one time so many entirely new and in every 
way desirable objects for this purpose, including 
as they do every possible requirement for house- 
hold or personal use in Sterling Silver. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths 


Broadwav & 19th St. 23 Maiden Lane 


Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta 
ble service, and 
clean, comfortable, 





healthful beds. Sold 

by all first-class 

dry goods houses. 

Address, Knitted 

Mattress Co., Can- 

. ton Junction, Mass. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 


BELDING’S_New Set Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory. 


We manufacture the Genuine 
-- OF -- TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND 


Colored Art Plates | cea mit te 


do repairing—making the old work practically 
showing the correct shading of 20 new. Please mention this paper. 


different Plovhities: will be seat to any : PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R I. 
address Sages 5: Bi sxe £7 Dy SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
Belding’s New Process | on 


wash embroidery silks are the only _ |THE INDEPENDENT and 
3s silks produced by any mancfacturer | McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
' that are absolutely unfading. | can be sent to any address for one year by re- 


Address, BELDING BROS. & CO,, mnt Stee DENT, 


455 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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WS. Sloane 


Imported and Domestic 


CARPETS, 
RUGS, 


LINOLEUM, and 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. | 


Plans and estimates for furnishing 
and decorating interiors complete 


submitted upon. application. 


— Broadway & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 





Fits 
Perfectly, 


Wears 
Well, 


Absolute 
Comfort. 


For Men, Women 
and Children. 


Made in all sizes, all 
weights, with finest 
possible finish. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue giving 
name of our agents 
in your city. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen 
System Company 
NEW YORK 
Main Retail Store 
16 West 23d St. 
Branches: 
166 Broadway 
248 W. 125th St. 

















CONSTRUCTED on ‘the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 
The wool is woven tothe outer fabric in tiny 


loops, thus providing inter-air-space. This method 
represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 


manufacture. 
NOTICE 


We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 
giving valuable information on undergarments. 
WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 
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are made by the largest makers of writing papers in the world}-and 

Che Whiting are the ‘‘ standard’’ of American or foreign manufacture. From the 
elegant sheet of Angora paper for wedding invitations to the dainty 

Paper's note for correspondence purposes, Whiting’s Papers are the best. 
@ ¢ Have you ever tried them? Ask your dealer for Whiting’s papers. If he 

is honest he will show you Whiting’s and not a substitute. Insist on having them. 

TO GET THET1 send-a line to us and we will place you in possession of samples from 

one of numberless dealers who want your orders ; 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 148-150-152 Duane St., New York. 


Also at HOLYOKE and NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 




















































_The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, : 
i. e., to the Remington 
Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
(wide carriage). 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


= 327 Broadway, New York 


| | B ALL BE ARIN 500 kinds—30,000,000 7 
LONG WEARING| DIXON’S 


wr AMERICAN GRAPHITE . 
Cre LS 

ae \O PENCI 

\ : JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ey STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO. EXPOSITION AWARD. 


ey) | __THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WRT JacksGv-2G 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St. 
_ ARTISTIC | 


LIGHTEST TOUCH Wrought !» Brass & Iron, 
LONGEST WEAR M et al For Interiors, Open 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO Fireplaces, Etc. 
YPEWRITER CO. 
316 Broadway, New York Wor k : Our aaah > meperyis and 
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A Child , 
Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home? 


A push button for each floor 
is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 


The doors to the shaft cannot be opened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing. The opening of any door cuts off 


the current, and locks the car so that it can- | 


not be moved until the door is securely closed. 


‘OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
38 Park Row, New York. 


BINDERS 


for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the 
new form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 
35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





, of New York, Boston. 








For 97. Years 


BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water ab 
Crackers’ 7». mn 


more, no 


have been unequalled for cmnaiitsicd and 
their superior keeping qualities. . . . 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
. MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 
Book Sent Free on Request. 





re stamp 
7 letters, "no 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


LAUREL si PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


OPENS THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


Cook’s Tickets 
and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 
From NEW YORE. 
es AND gtd ne. 4, Feb. 11, 18, Mch. 4. 
ROP! 
PI ioe, Yan. 3, Feb. 4, 16, 25, Mch. 18, 
:MUD son 7,M 
Mch. 16. 


A: A} bi 
ae UDI KEAN ste , Jan. 25, Feb. 
ia dividual nes to all Winter Resorts 
ted Programmes (stating 

’ ae COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, = cork: 


TRAVEL. #2i3c* 


the Orient. ange 
or oe canete. 











moa hy Unlteds 
oF, Round the Oe ore Re- 


Chinese k lesan maha reek Sid all th oor peanetpal 
cities throughout the world, affords the ivears facilities at lowest 
rates. Travel tickets by rail or sea, Any Route. 

included. 


Person: ucted Parties, a 
Illustra‘ and Gaze pages, maijed Free. 
HY. GAZE & SONS mes H. CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.), 
118 Broadway, i ~ York. Bostes As peeney : a rv eanangtets St. 
Chicago Agency: 
ESTABLISHED gg 











Best and cheapest osneaen 
of 1899 to Palestine, Egypt, 
y- 


fs address Private 
* DAVIS, Bounp Brook, N. J. 


sore EYES Py eT EYEWATER 


FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


Turkey, Greece, and I 
ui -For full particu 
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If stamped with 
this trade-mark 


Sold by all reputable 
dealers everywhere, 





ens Utensils 


Because to each article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
ts free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 


LALANCE -& GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Write for 
free booklet. 
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PENS 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y, 


THE BEST MADE. 





FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Deposits received and interes{ allowed on balances saligect to 
All securities 1 wietea at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- Stems Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. V 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
aotice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

JOuN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JaMEs, Vice- Pres. 
JamEs S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENEY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JoHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
fey! PHELPS STOKES, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. i, 


ANIEL 
ques 8. Kannavy, 
Lawset Case EDYARD. 





WILLIAM H. Macy, JR, 











THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets.................. +++ $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
NATIONAL, PARK BANK, 
214 SRO RRW AY s 
Spocetionat. Sopilities L¢ for, the safe itafe-keeping of ccouvt- 
am . light and airy rooms for the use peel convenience of cus- 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 








Government 4? - 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR iain” SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank ot Commerce Building), N.Y. 
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$10,000,000. 
bOuthem Pacific Railroad: Go. 


(OF CALIFORNIA.) 
54, First Consolidated 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


DUE NOVEMBER 18ST, 1937. 


(Redeemable at the option of the Company on and.after April 
1st, 1906, at 10734% and accrued Interest upon 
giving six months’ previous notice.) 


Interest payable semi-annuaWy on May 1st and 
November ist in New York, Frankfort 0. 
M.,. and Berlin. 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of 
$600 and $1,000 each, with registration provision. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y. 


‘ ———— 


Trustees : 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 
ANTEED BY THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY (OF KENTUCKY). 


The undersigned will receive subscriptions for 


the above Bonds at 101% and accrued interest to 
date of delivery. 


The following extracts are taken from a letter of C. P. Hunt- 
ington, Esq., President of the Company, dated November 8, 1898, 
copies of which may be obtained upon application at our office. 

“The Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of California), as amalga- 
mated and consolidated under Articles dated April 12, 1898, with 
the (a) Northern Railway Co., (b) Nortbern California Railway 
Co., and (c) California Pacific Railroad Company, owned on June 
30, 1898, 2,528,266 miles of railroad, all being situated in the State of 
California, and with the exception of 40 miles, being of standard 
gauge, 

The BONDED DEBT of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of 
California), amalg. mated and consolidated as stated above, was, 
on June 80, 1898, as follows: 

(1) 6% Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of California) First 
Mortgage tye: due 1905/1906 
due 1912,, 


Cee creer eceseseserees 


(2) 6% Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co. First Mortgage 
Bonds, due 1987, in hands of public... ......ssees 

Total issue $9,000,000, of which $45,000 have been can- 
celled through the Sinking Fund, and the balance, 
$5,422,000, are pledged with the Trustee of the South- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. (of California). First Consoli- 
dated Mortgage Bonds of 1898 as security therefor. 

(3) 5% Stockton & Copperopolis R. R. Co. First Mert- 
gage Bonds, due 1905 

@s % Southern Pacific R. 3% Co. ‘(ot California) 


nds, issued under Mortgage 0 August 
cently satisfied and discharged smintiasenh 
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and bel 
ery te, th e misnebg eine a oned 
eape Ge Spucnonn Pacliic 
ovo of ra iron . 
Bo hence uthern Pacific Branch Ry. 
irs — Bonds; also - 
the above ment 
ten & Copperopolis R. R. Co. B 
(6) Various Bonds of the Railroad Companies recently 


consolidated with the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of 
California) as above staed,., 


The amount of Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of California) 
Common Stock outstanding after the consolidation, 
On June 30, 1898, WAS. ..... 5... cee e eee sene wee nee taeceees  $100,924,000 


YEAR Rs) cone it 4 


"Bigdivee SVE 
EN fe 


seas mentione 
ore covered by the above 
miles of rail t to the lie 0 
meutioned 8400.000 5% Stock 


aes stbe . scctiine sos x* 6,681,426.83 


matt 
E We iescee 4:851.187.77 
SURPLUS...” chen stasbipbaancaln tes $1,330,239.06 








This statement of excess of earnings, etc., includes the rental 
of $218,133 for the mileage of 242,507 of the Mojave Division. 

The Bonds which you are offering, form part of the above- 
mentioned $20,344,000 5¢ Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of California) 
First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds outstanding on June 30, 1898. 
They are due November 1, 1987, and carry Coupons due May ist and 
November 1st, payable in Gold in New York, without deduction 
for any tax which may be imposed thereon either by the laws of the 
United States or the State of California which the Railroad Com- 
pany may be required to retain therefrom. The First Consoli- 
dated Mortgage Bonds now offered have had their Coupons made 
payable in the cities of Frankfort 0. M. and Berlin, Germany, at 
the rate of M. 4.20 for each dollar and are subject to the right re- 
served to the Company to redeem them at 10734% and accrued in- 
terest, on and after April 1, 1905, upon giving six months’ previous 
notice. 

The Southern Pacific Company (ef Kentucky) 
guarantees unconditionally the principal and inter- 
est of the Bonds you are offering. 

According to the Annual Report forthe year ending June 30. 
1898, the SURPLUS of the Southern Pacific Company of Kentucky 
and of its proprietary Companies, after payment of all expenses, 
including taxes, interest on Funded Debt, and Sinking Fund pay- 
ments, and after deducting advances to the Oregon and California 
R. BR. Co., but without deduction of betterments and additions, 
was $4.1:°22,602.61. After payments for betterments and 
additions, the amount was $2,8:23,344.58.’’ 

The subscription list will be opened at 10 o’clock 
on Friday morning, November 18th, 1898, and will 
close at3 P.M., or earlier, on the same day, the 
right being reserved to reject any applications and 
to award a smaller amount than applied for. 

Bonds awarded upon subscription are to be paid 
for November 23d, 1898. 

Subscriptions will be received simultaneously iu 
Lenden by Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS; in 
Frankfort o. M. by Mr. LAZ. SPEY ER ELLISSEN; 
in Berlin by the DEUTSCHE BANK, and in Amster- 
dam by Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 


BROTHERS. 
~ SPEYER & CO.. 


30 BROAD STREET, 
New York, November 15th, 1898. 





Both 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
can be sent to any address for one year by re- 
mitting $2.85 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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IOWA 
FARM MORTGAGES 


In 30 years we have loaned several millions. No 
client has lost a dollar or taken a piece of land. We 
personally know the quality and value of lands on 
which we lend. Established 1856. Correspondence 
solicited. 

THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Waterloo, lowa. 


You SEVE Ni Per Cent. 
Get Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, pocured bz first mortgage on choice 
wheat growing farming lands in the Re aRiver Valley, where cro 
failures are unknown and interest and principal are promptly pai 
We have made loans in this locali ity for ten years, and have never 
lost one dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
( Established 1883.) 


if DIVIDENDS. 


Oftice ot The Board of Directors 
American Express equeneee - a 
ORK, No 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this say pestibes 
adividend of three amare ($3) per share, payable on and after 
the 8d day of January next 
The transfer books will be closed on the 3d day of December, 
at 12 o'clock M., and reopened on the 4th day of January, 1899 
By order of the Board, CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


DEB oss oe ceesiev nts votiven ctr ep secpaveseosive $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. ........0...cccccceecccceceee 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


A POLICY ue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
































1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
IOHN A. HALL, President. 
R ne M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder, 


New York Office, | 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


“THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Al Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the following clauses: 


6 Aster one year fromthe date o 
of in’ Company Sader's this po 





sue, the Liability 
soe mot be dhe ° 


U contains 
the imoutredyrin respect tither of er ietion samnsersy. residence or or 














Al ‘Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
soonas satisf. factory proofs he have es r 
Active and successfu gar ing to Fepresent Com- 
pany, may communicate wit chard E, Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 
fend, ‘at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD President 
GEO. G. WILLI L  apinnenece tenant dent 
FRALEIGH....... ope o ident 
afr point A dent 





WHEELWRIGBHT.. 
iu. KENWAY 





teeeeee 





JOHN P. MUNN 


FINANCE OOM MITTES) 
GEO.G. WILLIA . Chem. Nat. Bank 
J EDS ss ccnekees. cane sonsiuertied apmmnniensile -.. Builder 
siete Importers’ & vidnwrtaeer: ? Bank 
Leather 


se eeerereeasceseeeeseeee eecccccece 


AM ERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Eighth Annual Statement. 


Peeeeeeee eee errr 








JAMES R. PLUM 











Cash Capitals 52... .cscccocccccscccccccscccccseccccccccodoos $500,000 00 
Genervel for re-ineurance and all other claims........... « 1,518,076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............scceseeececeeceess. 542,301 68 
Total Aas assets. Jan. 1st, 1898..............008 $2, a75 520 BB 
THOMAS H. MONTGO MER V. President. 





FARRAGUT Aye INSURANCE co. 


New, rose} e TAL $200,000. say, 





Branch ce, 6 edar Street. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ww. ¥F. SHIRLEY, DWIN AN 
E.E. EAM ROBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, DWARD A. LOVEL 
GEORGE L. FOX THEO R.C : 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD, 
MARTIN V. WOOD, WALTER | L. TYLER, 
JOHN CASHOW oCALL. 
HN E. LEFI WELL, President, 
ea tig DAR Ke, Vices sident and Secretary.. 


Oo LEWIS. Asst. Secretary 
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SENTIMENT; SUPERSTITION; SENSE. 


Much that is best in the world is due to sentiment, superstition is to be thanedk 
for much that is picturesque ; but when either sentiment or superstition begins to 
run counter to good common-sense, it is time to call a halt. Ifa man is hungry 
enough he will make the thirteenth at table, though he drank in superstition with 
his mother’s milk. The sentiment that we call love of home shouldn’t keep one’s 
family there when the region becomes unhealthy. Fill your house with sentiment, 
keep superstition to while away the long hours of a stormy evening; but be sure 
there is plenty of sense in the cupboard. 


The women of the world seem to be possessed of the most of the sentiment that 
is in circulation—possibly that will explain much of-the sex’s charm. But this fact 
cannot excuse in women their occasional opposition to the dictates of sense, merely 
because to follow that counsel would be to act in opposition to some intangible, 
even inexplicable, sentiment. All this is suggested by recent proof that some 
women are still opposed to life insurance, because it suggests death and implies (to 
them) the taking away of some one near and dear. 


This is on a par with the objection often made by a wife to her husband draw: 
ing his will while he is still young and strong. It is time the world had grown 
past all of that; it is time that all women should follow the steps of that wise 
majority who have become the warmest advocates of that great principle which 
they have come to recognize as their surest protection, their safest investment— 
sound life insurance. 


Sentiment is a very good thing in its place; without it life would lose much of 
its charm. But remember that sentiment will not furnish bread and butter, or 
protect the home, or educate the children. Any thoughtful woman has only to 
consider this matter dispassionately for five minutes to see how such sentiment as 
this is quite the opposite of sense; that instead of hastening the death of her 
husband life insurance will have a tendency to free him from anxiety and thus to 
extend his life; that his desire to secure insurance is another token of his affection, 
and that her opposition can but lead to disastrous consequences for herself and her 
children, and in case of the death of her husband, can but give her occasion for 
life-long regret. . 

Instead of opposing your husband’s insuring, encourage it by suggestion, by 
such trifling economies in the home as shall meet the premiums. Or, best of all, 
endorse his thoughtfulness by duplicating it-—by yourself taking out an insurance 
policy, payable to him or your children; a policy, too, which shall bear the name 
of the best of all companies, the oldest in record and fame—the Grand Old 
Mutual Life of New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. J. Tl. ALLEN, President. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, PB: ALLBN, 24 View Precast. 


4 ROADWAY, NEW YORK. J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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a Hero’s Widow. 

GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 

the Brooklyn, the —“ man killed 
tn the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera’s entire fleet and the capture 
of the Admiral, and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten When fifteen years of age a 
small policy was issued to his parents on 
the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The aggregate of the two policies—over 
$350—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
of about pained for Byer Ellis, so that 
with the receive from 
the Government, a and her little one 

gainst pecuniary 


—are~ 
— Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 


. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
autone. The Yeoman charge sade 4 
everything, 
agg 


tive aon 
class petty 
Sergeant Major in the — 


He heads the list of first: 


The following commmnioation explains 

itself: 
John F. Dryden, Esq., 

Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir:— 

J desive lo express my thanks lo you for 
the prompt payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George H. Eilts’ poli- 
cies, who was killed in the naval at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

1 recommend very highly The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, as I received 
$11.26 more than my policies called for. 

Very mage, 
vah M. Ellis. 
—=<=»->—- 


Mohammed on True Charity. 
EVERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother's face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 
right is charity. A man's true 
hereafter is the he has done in this 
wane ya ag fellow-men. When he dies 
1 ask, What property has he 
eft Wvehind ? But the cagis will ask, 
What good deeds has he sett before him ? 
—From a Sermon by Mohammed. 


Age of “‘ Old Glory.” 

“Old Glory " is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 than the 


, esta’ 
1848; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of ony a 
which e sover- 
eignty of. fourteen distinct Lz. estab- 
lished in 1870, 
—<—o— 
The Largest in the World. 
DHE new 126-ton 
gun, intended to 
be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 
just north of 
Sandy Hook, 
New York, and 
now receiving its 
finishing touches 
at Watervliet 
arsenal, is the largest cannon in the 
world, six tons heavier and fi 
lon . : 








and ranks with a//!.” 








1, "500,000; 


papa was o't 
He's got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 
a blue, with buttons, O, so bright, 
I guess they must be gold. 
gr sc den Na ear aa 
I wonder 
And every time she looks a hima 
It makes my mamma cry. 
‘Who's Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he 
But papa 's joking, "cause he knows 
My uncle's name is Jim. 
ge ne eg of aimed 
mamma. And I guess 
‘The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 
U.S. spells us. He's ours—and 


—Mary Norton Bradford Ay CS Critic. 
NO 


Great Men's Opinions of Women. 
The society of ladies is the school of 


ie porrrecracce“"" 
Veil ae : 


7 
ce 
ui 


199200900009 
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by The 
printed and Fie — past Be to anyone who 


ANE Nera 


Bir 040 7A Le sme Offices Newark, “7 N. 





Payable Weekly. 
Prudential, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Com pany, 


New YorgK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
December, 189%. - ; 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
8ist December, 1897..... Ria Teitscceh sess scccccseesccsess $2,844,068 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897... 1,047,955 81 


Total Marine Premiums......... svcccecsccossvcscecsacs $3,801,998 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
December. 1897 


COS e ee ese eerereeeeereewreseree 


$2,658,65" 09 


New England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - - - $26,939,135 99 
‘LIABILITIES, = = = = © 24,811,707 55 


$2,127,428 44 
licies issued. 





All forms of Life and Endowment 

ANNUAL Casu distributions we pal <som all policies 
Boa very policy has cash surrender and paid 
insurance ue to which the in atred is entitled by the Massa 

ci usetts oes 

Pam 

the Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
: ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. PF. TRULL, Secretary 

WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


and values for any age sent on application tu 





Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,650 20 


Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: Bind 
Bank and Other StockS,......-.secsssees 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... Nasiien pias onte vig 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 
Ab. .ccccccctvccccccccnccsce roccecccesccesesid heb cocdceeekhes 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable tPF Py rey 
Cash in Bank...... beabie we cdpooceo tits wale oossde sevens 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the firet of February next, The diminished 
income yielded on investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
edand paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from. which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending §ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates wi‘l be faenedo on and after ret the 
third of May next. : 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. H {WLETT 


CEANDER N.LOVELL, 
JAME' 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, 


N. DENTON SMITH 
LAWRENCK TUBNURE, 


AZ, 
L es 


ARD. 
HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THFO P JOHW&ON. 2d Vine. Praett, 


BINDERS for THEINDEPEN: ee opie ys 
form, can 
us at the rate of te Sehte cote postage ge included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 





WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


“SA 


suran: 
Gaoqgties jeans | and other Clatms.: 
» Net Surplus 





Insurers or intending insurers in the CONTINENTAL 
are entitled to a copy of any of the publications listed 


below without ch . Take request through our Agent 
or, if he = = 73 ae enientty reached, write us direct, 


HOw TO BUILD A HOME.—F. C. Moore. 
ons as to safety to health, comfort, convenience and 
hrs tory with forms for Architects’ Agreements, Buildérs’ 
Contract, etc. 156 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. ‘ 


HO © BUILD pipsenecr AED IS) . 
Buenas Lew: 


=F. C. Moore. Rg ions for 
mercantile buildin; with directions 
Poties, fhes, 
cents. 


on of fire doors and 8) utters. 95 pages, paper 


URKS AND PIPE DISTRIBUTY 
wane: Moores A vd those having in ctien ot of 
culars as to best x of construc- 
ton off sont ret ‘Of water mains, etc. 38 pages, paper 


M OF BUILLDIN L 
MONO R ES , beateed by juan aie ow N. Y, ‘dl hors 
LAW REGULATING 


MORE, FORMS On SLU S, ETC. Leaflet, 


ATIC SPRINKLER EQUIPMENTS. 
AD "ogsestions -- for owners of sprinkled risks pom ps bie Leaf- 


wauy OF MANAGEMENT AND a foes ent ee 
Suggesti guard against 
BION. ashes, eapbish anaes carelessness in pb nn ge. 


EXP ANE TOA. OF THE CO-INSURANCE 


FU La LAW OF NEW YOR . 
1 EA advanta 1) pomey Roe of thie to 
TAL transacts its business. 


eae whine the ONTIN 
re ey of RENT INSURANCE W 
BXESAMP LE ur building Au cone ae ae 


RMS. If your 
ea unl a ha a arent policy. Leaflet. 


»». CALENDARS.... 


Continental Fire Insurance Company, 


"Principal Office, Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Western Department, Rialto Building, Chicago. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January ist, 1898 


Capital Stock, all coal. ve * Oud 
Re-In ‘654 
vd : 


Total Assets. ere ee ee stir ah i 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





MARSHALL’S | 
CATARRH 


CURES CATARRH 

for the ip instant rete Gf 
the and H Cures’ 

loat oonse er emell. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 

atal Drearists or or by pe)! nom postpaid. 
bproere mci, 





Is Faually Good for Babics, 


Children or Adults. 


It’s the most agreeable remedy made, but 

, that’s its least merit. It meets the require- 
ments of those who insist on having the best 
possible cure for headache, biliousness, con- 


sttpation and digestive disorders. 


50c. and $1. 


TARRANT & CO., Laas New York. 








‘LACE CURTAINS, 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, F R E E 


Toilet Sets, with eS Me 

and set M4 Ib. Bast TEA, imported, an new 

a E: Ay ani new 
iinstraten Price-List. 


"The Great American Tea Co., 
$1 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, Box =. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 
High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


RISIN 
Cutters s Siteeree lated. repetnd 
and kery; Trehen, faene 
uth pata par pere 





eo! ee teh 
Geld Ougsis 


Cotlee , res 8 
nd Sy shee, > 


ree, Irdptes of 


ENAMELLED BREEL Cooki Bion ati that, 
ookiu ensils a ~ 
b TEE ately free from ‘Uremel 
and perfectly safe for _- 
Goods delivered free to any part of. the “Gre: 
or ry packed and delivered at stations 


“ag Yor’ 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 


thin 100 miles ot 





Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


: ” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
foom will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 

NHE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 


STEIN WAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inapert the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large . 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, ‘Rise and re pare 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second. 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW VORK. 




















CARPENTER RANGES. 


These improved Ranges have been before the public 
for a generation. They are unexcelled as a cooking 
apparatus, and have an enviable reputation for efficiency, 
economy and perfection. If you want to know more 
about the 


CARPENTER. RANGES 


send postal for illustrated circulars, 


CYRUS CARPENTER & CO., 
c_ 8B. P. LOVEJOY, 
Sole Partner. 


44 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE LARKIN ey saves half the re 
T half the cost. You pay vat the usual mist vaiae ot 
the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed.as Desired. 
100 Bars ‘* Sweet Home ”’ - - $5.00 


For all laundry and household pur- 
ean it has no superior. Large 


10 Bars White Woollen Soap, . . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Packages Boraxine Powder, . 1,20 
Full Ibs. An xine Sonn Fs Tandy 


luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap, 20 

I jjeska plexion 

ry ome Se A han sd 
beautifier. 

14 Doz. Old English Castile Soap, .30 

14 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, .25 

14 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap, .25 

’ 4 Doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap, . . . . 

Unequalled for washing the hair. 

14 Doz. Sulphur Soap, ..... 


1 Bottle, 1 oz., Modjeska Perfume, . 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream, . 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder, . . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. ° 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap ..___.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail - _10.00 


All for $10. $20 


You get the premium you select, gratis. 








Tw ees 


ort) 


SS -+¥ 


The Whole Family sopniies with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a Year at Half Price. 
Sent Sub; to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


66 ' 99 Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 
HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK.  Soi.P fnish. Very handsome 
carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 2% feet wide, writing bed 
24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 

It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 
After Thirty Days’ Trial, if the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, notify us 

goods are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have used. 


ou remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice pri ‘or the i the house, and 
si pment day ayier order is received. nded promptly 7 the Bow bay BSS de does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. transaction ts not complete until you are satisfied. 
ug Many Annan hs and maidens easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, by dividing the con- 
tents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. Booklet Handsomely Dlustrating 20 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


See Notes Below. Established 1876. Capital, $600,000, 
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Norr.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. ‘ot only dothey g ve you a box of excellent laundry —~ 
and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and We personally know they carry out wha 
they promise.— The Independent. 
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Broadway and Eleventh St, 
(Opposite Grace Church) 


NEW YORK. 


Conducted on the European Plan at mod- 


erate rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to 


amusement and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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